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PREFACE 


Since 1914 the indebtedness of American municipalities has 
been increasing at an unprecedented rate. During the last fif- 
teen years a few of the states have made investigations into the 
extent and manner in which their local units were incurring 
debts, and have enacted measuies to enhance the soundness of 
their local finance But the restnctions upon municipal in- 
debtedness in Illinois were adopted in 1870 and may be found in 
the constitution of that year. In view of the recent increase m 
municipal debts, and the developments pertaining to their super- 
vision in other states, it was felt that an economic analysis of 
the restrictions in Illinois would be 3ustified Many of the prob- 
lems presented by state supervision of local indebtedness are 
political and legal in nature, but this analysis is concerned only 
with the fundamental economic aspects of municipal long term 
boi rowing as they are affected by the constitutional provisions. 

The teim “municipal” has a varied significance In this 
study the terms “municipal," “municipality," and “municipal 
corporation” relate to the city or village corporation and the 
city school, sanitary, patk, and township high school districts. 
Only by considering the debts of all these independent corpora- 
tions may full significance be given to the term “municipal in- 
debtedness,” which commonly means the obligations incurred in 
satisfying the public wants of an urban population 

The State of Illinois has made no provision for the collection 
of data pertaining to the financial transactions of its municipal- 
ities, and that has been an obstacle m the progress of this in- 
quiry It was necessary to visit the municipal offices of fifteen 
of the cities included in the study With the exception of the 
data used for Graph II on page 66, all statistical data relate to 
communities of the state having a population of over 1 5 ,000 in 
1920,1 for the period fiom 1915 to 1925 This is the first time 
that statistics on the growth of funded indebtedness, tax levies, 
and property valuations for a period of years have been compiled 
for so large a group of Illinois municipalities It is hoped that 
this individual effort at the collection of municipal financial sta- 



ment to a more comprehensive -state effort, and that the anal- 
ysis of the present restrictions will be of some value in framing 
future provisions. 

The writer takes this opportunity to express his gratitude 
to the members of the Economics Seminar, in charge of Pro- 
fessor N A Weston of the University of Illinois, for their many 
kindly and constructive criticisms as successive sections of the 
manuscript were presented He feels particularly indebted and 
grateful to Professor M H Hunter for his patient and helpful 
guidance throughout the preparation of this study. 

University of Illinois 
November, 1928 
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CHAPTER I 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRICTIONS 

It is the purpose of this chapter to set forth a historical 
development of the constitutional provisions relative to munici- 
pal indebtedness, and to show why those provisions were in- 
serted It IS not proposed to trace all provisions and proposals 
through the debates of the constitutional conventions, but only 
to portray the conditions which pievailed at the time the re- 
strictions were made in order to give some idea of the conditions 
which influenced the framers of the constitutions Such a study 
may conveniently be divided as follows • (a) the period before 
1870, and (b) the period after 1870 

The Period Before 1870 
ConsHtuhons of 1S18 and 1848 
In the constitutions of 1818 and 1848 the indebtedness of 
the municipalities of Illinois received no mention As far as 
public debts weie concerned, the attention of the framers of the 
constitutions was centered upon the problem of the indebted- 
ness of the state, this being the period of rapid development of 
internal improvements by the states, and a period remembered 
especially for its leckless public finance The indebtedness of 
municipalities did not become of sufficient significance to cause 
alarm until the limitation on the debt of the state in 1848 had 
caused cities and other units of local government to engage in 
the business of obtaining and financing railroads 

The power to borrow money was not mentioned in the early 
special municipal charters In the ’30’s the subject attained 
some importance, as, for example, in 1837 ^he Town of Upper 
Alton was granted the power to “borrow money and pledge the 
revenue and faith of the corporation and issue scrip or bonds 
foi the payment of the same ’’^ Under an act to incorporate 
the city of Springfield in 1839, coiporation was authorized 


^Acls of Ilhnots, iSsj, sec i, p 17. 
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"to establish, support, and regulate common schools, borrow 
money on the credit of the corporation, provided that no sums 
shall be borrowed at a greater rate than six per cent per annum, 
nor shall the interest on the aggregate of all sums bon owed and 
outstanding ever exceed one-half the city revenue arising from 
taxes assessed on real property within its corporation In 
185a Pekin was granted power “to borrow any sum or sums of 
money not exceeding $50,000 for the purpose of making a steam- 
boat landing at said city of Pekin, and issue her bonds for the 
payment of any money she may borrow undei the provisions of 
this act ”* 

Thus there was no general law applying to the indebtedness 
of all municipalities and each corporation obtained borrowing 
power by a special act of the legislature, ]ust as it secured its 
charter of incorporation If granted the power to borrow, the 
extent of that power was limited only by the provisions of the 
special act In 1849^ it was provided that all villages and towns 
having a population of over 1,500 might be incorporated under 
general laws, in which case the provisions in the special charters 
of Springfield and Quincy would apply It was not until 1872 
that a general incorporation act for cities was passed ® It was 
amended in 1879 to apply to all cities incorporated in any man- 
ner,® and permits municipal councils "to borrow money on the 
credit of the corporation for corporate purposes.’ 

Proposed Conshtuhon of 1862 

The proposed and rejected Constitution of 1862 is important 
to the purpose of this study because of its indication of the senti- 
ment which had arisen against the extravagances of local gov- 
ernmental units at that time It is a reflection of the conditions 
which, growing more serious by 1870, necessitated a provision 
in the Constitution of that year, which was only slightly dif- 
ferent from that proposed m 1862 

^Ihd, 1839, sec 3, p 9 

^Statutes d/ Ilhnots, 1832, sec i, p 41 

^Lavis op Illinois, 1849, p. 224 

‘For further discussion of early Illinois municipal history, see articles by 
E A Helms, Illinois Municipal Remew, Vol VII, Nos i and 2 
‘Hurd’s Revised Statutes (1908), chap 24, par 283 
’’Ihd , par 62 
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As a result of extended discussion in the convention the fol- 
lowing section® was included in the draft submitted to the 
people 

The credit of the state, or of any county, city, town, township or school 
district thereof, shall not, in any manner, be given to or in aid of any indi- 
vidual, association or corporation, and neither the State, nor any county, city, 
town, township or school district thereof, shall ever become subscriber to the 
stock of any corporation or association whatever, or in aid of any such corpora- 
tion or association 

This proposed section was a result of the increasingly great 
financial aid given to railroads by counties, towns, cities and 
villages The constitution of 1848 had limited the debt of the 
state to 5250,000 and piohibited it fiom lending its credit toward 
internal improvements, but it further provided that the General 
Assembly should encourage internal improvements by passing 
liberal laws of incorpoiation for that purpose ° In 1 849 the Gen- 
eral Assembly proceeded to encourage the development of in- 
ternal impiovements by passing a law which made it possible 
for each county and town to subscribe $100,000 to railroad 
bonds, on approval by a popular vote, either issuing its own 
bonds therefor, or pledging the faith of the county or town for 
the payment of the principal and interest “ With the state 
barred from this activity and the legislature giving encourage- 
ment to these local units, the result was competition among 
localities for the acquisition of new railioads, and they entered 
into an orgy of contracting indebtedness, often for unsound and 
reckless gifts Prior to this time the members of the legislature 
had vied with each other in securing aid from the state for enter- 
prises which were to make their respective localities prosperous 
By 1862 the total local debt m the state had reached $20,- 
000,000^1 and was still increasing 

The Address to the People of Illinois, the communication of 
the convention which formally presented the proposed draft to 
the people, contained the following remarks concerning local in- 
debtedness 


^Proposed Conshtutim of 1862, sec 35, art IV 
^ConshUthon of 1848, art X, sec 6 
iiLaws of Ilhnois, 1849, 2 sess , pp 22-9 

^Proceedings, Feb 10, Illinois State Journal, Feb 18, 1862, Spnngfield 
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the history of the past few years has shown that counties, cities, etc , 
have become greatly embarrassed, and m some cases, have attempted repudia- 
tion as a result of the same system that nearly ruined the state m 1837 The 

enormous taxes now wrung from the people m different counties, to pay inter- 
est on stock invested m railroads, have shown the evils of the system Accord- 
ingly your delegates, responding to the known wishes of the people, have pro- 
vided the same restrictions for counties, cities, towns, districts, etc , as have 
under the Constitution of 1847 operated so beneficially to the state 
Such was the attitude of the convention and the attitude of the 
people as interpreted by the convention It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that every locality in the state was in favor of 
such a restriction on its power In general, as is shown by the 
utterances of convention delegates, the northern localities of the 
state were in favor of the restriction, and the southern localities, 
especially those which already had invested and were contem- 
plating further investments in railroads, were opposed to the 
limitation 

The attempt of the convention to bring to an end the un- 
spund local finance of the period was a commendable one The 
section, however, had little to do with the defeat of the proposed 
constitution as other topics such as banking and currency, the 
Civil War, and the investigation of state expenditures were the 
topics of interest With the defeat of the proposed draft the 
localities of the state had eight more years of freedom from con- 
stitutional restrictions on their indebtedness, and the increase in 
their debts during the succeeding eight years shows that they 
took advantage of their freedom In i86a the total gross local 
debt was estimated to be around ?2o,ooo,ooo“ and in 1870 the 
total tnumctpal debt alone was over $37,000,000 

The Period after 1 870 
Conshtuhon of i8fo 

With local indebtedness still increasing rapidly, as is indi- 
cated above, it was evident that something had to be done to 

Journal, p 1046 

'■“The Ilhnots Stale Journal (daily), Jan 7 to June 6, 1862, Springfield, 
contams proceedings of the convention 

"0 M Dickerson, The Ilhnots Constitutional Convention of 1862, Uni- 
versity Studies, Vol I, No 9, Urbana, 111 , 1905. 

'“N 11 above 

S Census, 1870, Compendium, p 650 
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prevent localities from hopelessly plunging into debt In many 
cases the increase in debt was beyond the control of the local 
taxpayer, A newly oiganized railroad company would move its 
little horde of Irish laborers into a community and after em- 
ploying attorneys and getting the issue far enough along for an 
election, would get the laborers naturalized, and before the local 
tax-payer realized it, he was paying taxes to aid the railroad 
The total local debt in 1870 was some $50,000,000,^® thus show- 
ing an increase of 150 per cent in eight years. 

The Constitution of 1 870 contains several provisions relative 
to local indebtedness, the most important of which is the present 
limitation 

No county, city, township, school district or other municipal corporation 
shall be allowed to become indebted in any manner or for any purpose, to an 
amount, including existing indebtedness, in the aggregate exceeding five per 
centum on the value of the taxable property therein, to be ascertained by the 
last assessment for State and county taxes, previous to the incurring of such 
indebtedness Any county, city, school district, or other municipal corpora- 
tion, incurring any indebtedness as aforesaid, shall before, or at the time of 
doing so, provide for the collection of a direct annual tax sufficient to pay the 
interest on such debt, as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge the princi- 
pal thereof within twenty years from the time of contracting the same 

This section shall not be construed to prevent any county, city, township, 
school district, or other municipal corporation, from issuing their bonds in 
compliance with any vote of the people which may have been had prior to the 
adoption of this constitution in pursuance of any law providing therefor “ 

In adopting this section the convention made Illinois a 
pioneer state in the matter of constitutional limitations on local 
indebtedness It was the second state to provide for a debt 
limit of a certain per cent of the value of taxable property 
It was the first state to require the levy of an “annual tax suffic- 
ient to pay the interest as it falls due and to discharge the prin- 
cipal” within a definite period of time At the time of its 

“Proceedings, Feb ii, Illinois Slate Journal, Fth 12,1862 

^^Journal, p 985 (m "Address to the People”) See n 14 for municipal 
indebtedness in 1870 

^^ConsMuhon of 1870, sec 12, art IX 

“Iowa had provided for a 5 per cent limitation m the Constitution of 18^7, 
art XI, sec 3 

“For limitations in other states, see Horace Secrist, An Economic Analysis 
of the Constitutional Restrictions upon Public Indebtedness in the United States, 
University of Wisconsin Bulletin No 637 (1914) 
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adoption in Illinois, the per cent limitation was considered a 
progressive measure, and was considered so by people outside 
the state, as is indicated by the number of states which subse- 
quently adopted the measure 

While the provision in the proposed constitution of 1862 
went down with the defeat of that draft, the conditions by 1869 
and 1870 warranted still more a provision prohibiting the almost 
indiscriminate granting of aid to railroads through purchase of 
their stock or lending the credit of the community for that pur- 
pose In the Constitution of 1870 is found the following sep- 
arate section: 

No county, city, town, township, or other municipality shall ever become 
subscriber to the capital stock of any railroad or private corporation, or make 
donation to or loan its credit in aid of, such corporation Provided, however, 
that the adoption of this article shall not be constiued as affecting the right 
of any municipality to make such subscriptions where the same have been 
authorized, under existing laws, by a vote of the people of such municipalities 
prior to such adoption “ 

It was necessary to make some provision for the exemption 
of subscriptions to railroads which had been duly “authorized, 
under existing laws,” prior to the adoption of the constitution, 
in order to secure the adoption, in the convention, of both Sec- 
tion 1 2 of Article IX and Separate Section 2 which was voted on 
separately. The delegates were not so much concerned about 
the effect of the restrictions in the future as they were about 
their effect upon projects which were under way at the time 
There was some fear m the convention that the provisions of 
Separate Section 2 would not be acceptable to the people and, 
in order not to have the whole constitution defeated because of 
the inclusion of those provisions, they placed them in a separate 
section, so that their possible defeat would not jeopardize the 
success of the remainder of the convention's labors. The final 
vote of the people proved the fears of the convention unfounded 
as the separate section received a greatei majority than did the 
constitution Thus by a decisive expression of the people, who 

“’“At present twenty-six states have a constitutional limitation L Lan- 
caster, Stats Supemston of Municipal Indebtedness, p 26 

““Separate sec 2 

^^Debates, II, 1894-5 Votes for, 134,114, against, 34,061 
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for the first tune had an opportunity to vote on the question 
separately, there was a definite prohibition of municipalities 
lending their credit and becoming subsciibers to the stock of 
private corporations 

In the Constitution of 1848 there was the provision that 
"The credit of the state shall not, in any manner, be given to or 
in aid of any individual, association or corporation This 
did not specify the type of corporation — public or private In 
the Convention of i86a, in order to prevent the state from pay- 
ing local debts, the proposal was made to insert a provision that 
“the state shall nevei assume the debts of any county, city, or 
township corporation whatever This was proposed as an 
amendment to Section 38, but in the draft submitted to the 
people in 1862 it had been omitted and that section was sub- 
mitted as it appears above on page 13 Thus as early as 1862 
there was some fear that the state might be required to pay or 
assume the obligations so carelessly contracted by the local units 
of government By 1870 there was even mote apprehension 
that this might be the case, as is well illustrated by the utterance 
of delegate Medill, who in expressing himself in the following 
manner expressed the sentiment of the convention 

I can see like a creeping shadow on the wall, the time approaching when 
a log-rolling scheme will be brought into some future legislature, to saddle on 
the State of Illinois, the assumption of that $40,000,000 (local indebtedness) 
perhaps twice, aye ' thrice told I regard this section as of the intensest impor- 
tance, as the ounce of prevention that some day will save more than a pound 
of cure 


With this sentiment prevailing m the convention it is not 
surpiising to find a section in the Constitution of 1870 providing 
that "The State shall nevei pay, assume or become responsible 
for the debts or liabilities of, or in any manner give, loan or 
extend its ciedit to, or m aid of any public or other corporation, 

‘^^Constituhonof iS4S,axt III, sec 38 

““The proposed amendment was to be at the end of sec 38 , and the section 
was adopted by the convention Proceedings, Feb ii, Jlhnois State Journal, 
Feb 19, 1862 When the Committee on Revision and Adjustment reported 
back the Legislative Article, this amendment had been omitted 

““For debates on the question of restrictions on local indebtedness, see 
Delates, I, 833-61, 1256-60 
, p 220 
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association or individual This section specifically mentions 
public corporations and thus when the people accepted the Con- 
stitution It was definitely established that the state was not 
liable for municipal debts 

It was further provided that 

The General Assembly shall not impose taxes upon municipal corpora- 
tions, or the inhabitants or property thereof, for corporate purposes, but shall 
require that ail the taxable propertv within the limits of municipal corporations 
shall be taxed for the payment of debts contracted under authority of law, such 
taxes to be uniform in respect to persons and property, withm the jurisdiction 
of the body imposing the same Private property shall not be liable to be taken 
or sold for the payment of the corporate debts of a municipal corporation “ 

The Constitution of 1848 and the rejected Constitution of 
1862 specified that “the General Assembly shall require that all 
property within the limits of municipal corporations belonging 
to individuals (in 1848 “belonging to individuals,’’ and in 1862 
“individuals or corporations’’) shall be taxed for the payment of 
debts contracted under the authority of law But neither of 
these earlier constitutions had stated that “private property 
shall not be taken 01 sold for the payment of the corporate 
debts ’’ 

The constitutional restrictions on municipal indebtedness 
today are those of 1870 As is shown by the discussion in the 
convention most of the delegates were thinking only of debts for 
railroads and, in the case of counties, court houses They were 
not considering that water works, gas woiks, libraries, museums, 
and parks and playgrounds would ever be the occasion of large 
municipal expenditures and debts But later developments 
proved their fears well founded One writer states that “of the 
three hundred municipalities in Illinois that issued railroad aid 
bonds in the old days, over one-third repudiated them 


‘^ConsMvtton of 1870, art IV, sec 20 
^Ibid., art IX, sec 10 

^^ConshiuHon of 1S48, &rt IX, sec Si Constitution of x862, oxX. VII, sec 4 
®’Macoupin County had constructed a court house at a cost of over a 
nulhon dollars 

’^Lawrence Chamberlain, The Principles of Bond Investment , p 228 
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Moreover, the limitation was effective in checking the increase 
in municipal indebtedness 

Amendments 

Two amendments to the Constitution of 1870 have modified 
the effects of the provisions of 1 870 as they relate to Chicago 
The first amendment came in 1890, and was added to the rev- 
enue article making it possible for Chicago to issue $5,000,000 
of bonds for the World’s Columbian Exposition The principal 
was to be payable within thirty years and, to be adopted, the 
amendment had to receive a majority of the votes cast in Chi- 
cago 

In 1 904, another amendment was adopted authorizing special 
legislation for Chicago It authorized a total debt for the city 
(including the debt of all municipal corporations within the city 
and the city’s share of the county and sanitary district debt) of 
not to exceed five per cent of the full value of taxable property 
For new bonded indebtedness, except foi refunding purposes, a 
referendum was required The city’s share of the county and 
sanitary district debt was to be determined in any way pre- 
scribed by the General Assembly These provisions were con- 
ditional, however, upon the consolidation of the local municipal 
governments of Chicago, and that has not taken place 

Proposed Conshtuhon of 1920 

In the constitutional convention of 1920-22 there was con- 
siderable discussion of municipal and local debts and several 
proposals were made which, if adopted, would have remedied 


*^Total Illinois municipal debt in 1870, $37,300,933 (Z 7 5 Census, 1870, 
Compendium, p 650), 1880, $44,942,422, and 1890, $40,656,742 {Wealth, Debt 
and Taxation, igo2, p 460) 

“‘The amendment was added as sec 13, art Constitution of 2870 

“‘Total vote in state 677,817, for, 500,299, against, 55,073 Illinois Blue 
Book, 1925-26, p 256 

“^Art IV, sec 34 Total vote in state 1,089,458, for, 678,393, against, 
94,038 Ibid 

““By an act of the Special Session of the legislature m February, 1928, 
however, Chicago and Cook County and its municipal corporations are given 
a limit of 5 per cent of the full value of taxable property See below, pp 55-56 
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somewhat some of the undesirable and defective provisions of a 
half century ago However, the convention made no provisions 
which were new and not much that could be called progressive 
in the draft which was submitted to the people and defeated by 
an overwhelming majority The piovisions relative to public 
debt did not play a significant part in the rejection of the pro- 
posed draft, so it will be sufficient to note merely some of the 
proposals and provisions to see to what extent they would have 
changed the provisions m the limitation of 1870 

In the data and material compiled by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau for the use of the convention, several suggestions 
were made Some of the defects of a per cent limitation were 
pointed out, and it was suggested that debts incurred for the 
purpose of acquiring income producing properties be excluded 
fiom the general limitation “ A system of administrative con- 
trol over local indebtedness was also recommended “ Never- 
theless the question of admmistiative control (except m case of 
public utility debts) did not come before the convention. Var- 
ious proposals were made in the convention for a new base for 
calculating the limit, the most important being 5 per cent of the 
full value of real estate,^^ and that the debt should not exceed a 
certain number of times the income of the municipality It 
was further proposed to allow an additional indebtedness, over 

Wote for, 185,298, against, 921,398 litd 

of Suggestions for Conslilutwnal Change together with Texts of Con- 
stitutions of Illinois, Legislative Reference Bureau, 1919, p 23, Constitutional 
Convention Bulletin No 4, State and Local Finance, p 303 

^^Const Con Bui No 4, State and Local Finance, p 303 

^’’^Proceedings, I, 401 To show the effect of this proposal, it was pointed 
out that It would increase the debt limit of Chicago $117,000,000, using 1919 
assessed valuation as a basis of comparison The proposal was objected to on 
the grounds that real estate owners would have mcreased burdens due to non- 
property owners encouraging a higher valuation of real estate in order to in- 
crease the debt limit 

*^Ilnd , p 403 This proposal was made by Rufus C Dawes, who wished 
to relate debt to abihty to pay and bring public finance on the same basis as 
private finance, where debt and income are related Against the proposal of 
Mr Dawes it was urged that it was impossible to find a suitable ratio and that 
a limit based upon the value of real estate was better because of its certainty, 
and because its value is an index of a community's income — that "personal 
property and persons make real estate value ” 
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the S per cent limit, of 15 per cent of the value of taxable real 
property for the financing of public utilities only 

Contrary to the conditions in the conventions of 1862 and 
1870 the opposition to the proposed restrictions of 1920 came 
mostly from the northern part of the state The north or up- 
state sections, especially Chicago, were for raising the debt limit 
and making more lenient provisions in regard to indebtedness 
incurred for the acquisition of public utilities In general, the 
debates showed a conviction on the part of the delegates that 
there was need for some limitation on the power of municipal- 
ities to incur debts It was also felt that the existing limitation 
was too low and too rigid but, since down state was not object- 
ing strenuously to the 5 per cent limitation, it was undoubtedly 
felt that by making special piovision for Chicago, the needs of 
the remainder of the state could be cared for by worlang over 
the old system 

The municipal debt provisions were taken from the Legisla- 
tive Article of the 1870 Constitution and placed m the Article 
entitled "Revenue and Finance ” The section setting limits on 
local indebtedness (corresponding to Article IX, Section 12, of 
the 1870 Constitution) provided that 

No county, town, or school district shall become indebted in the aggregate 
including its existing debt to an amount exceedmg five per cent, and no munici- 
pal corporation to an amount exceedmg six per cent, of the value of the taxable 
property therein as ascertained by the last assessment for state and county 
taxes previous to incurring the debt The corporate body incurring any such 
debt before or at the time of doing so shall provide for the collection of a di- 
rect annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on the debt and to pay the prin- 
cipal thereof in substantially equal annual installments within twenty years 
But provision may be made before or at the time of incurring the debt for the 
payment of any part of it before maturity This section shall not apply to 
or within the County of Cook “ 

While the new section did not differ greatly from the pro- 
visions of the old in principle, there were certain differences in 
content that are worthy of note The first of these differences 


Journal, pp 317-9 This proposal was primarily for the benefit of Chi- 
cago It was also proposed to allow Chicago an increase m its limit of 10 per 
cent of full value of taxable property every ten years in addition to the original 
limit 


^‘Ibidipp 897-S Sec ijfi, art VII 
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was that m the rejected section Cook County was specifically 
excepted from the general provisions As previously stated, this 
was due to the fact that the gieater part of the opposition to the 
old 5 per cent limitation came from Chicago 

A second difference was the differentiation between districts 
and local units of government In the existing limitation no 
differentiation is made between “county, city, township, or 
other municipal corporation,” and each of them is allowed to 
contract debts up to 5 per cent of the assessed value In the 
1920-22 draft the debts of counties, towns, and school districts 
were to be limited to 5 per cent, while municipal corporations 
were given a limit of 6 per cent 

A third and interesting change in the proposed section was 
the provision that required the corporate body incurring the 
debt to levy a direct annual tax “sufficient to pay the mteiest 
on the debt and to pay the principal vi substantially equal annual 
tnstallments within twenty years ” The 1870 section provided 
only that the tax be “sufficient to pay the interest on such debt, 
as It falls due, and also to pay and discharge the principal thereof 
within twenty years ” The provision reflects a knowledge in 
the convention of the history and defects of sinking-fund bonds 
in public finance Certain of the delegates expressed themselves 
rather definitely in favoi of a constitutional provision prohibit- 
ing sinking funds and in favoi of a provision making mandatory 
the issuance of serial bonds While the section did not specify 
that only serial bonds could be issued, it ceitainly lent encour- 
agement to the use of that type of bond Serial issues would 
insure municipal authorities that bonds would be available for 
redemption “m substantially equal annual installments ” 

Since Chicago was dissatisfied with the old limitation, and 
the convention recognized Chicago’s need of a more lenient 
limitation than was placed upon other cities of the state, it sub- 
mitted the following provisions in the final draft of the proposed 
constitution : 

(Sec 189) After any consolidation authorized by this article has taken 
effect the city of Chicago may become indebted in the aggregate up to seven 
per cent of the full value of the taxable real property therein as ascertained by 


'“For decisions of the Supreme Court on this point, see p 42 
Proceedings, I, 401-2, 428-31 
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the last assessment for state and county taxes previous to incurring of the debt 
In computing such aggregate there shall be included the existing indebtedness 
of the city and also the city’s proportionate share (determined according to 
valuation of taxable real property) of the existing indebtedness of all muni- 
cipal corporations within and partly without the city 

(Sec 190) Neither the county of Cook or any city, town, school district 
or other corporation in the county shall become indebted in the aggregate in- 
cluding Its existing debt to an amount exceeding seven per cent of the value of 
the taxable real property therein as ascertained by the last assessment for state 
and county taxes previous to incurring the debt The corporate body incurring 
any such debt, before or at the time of so doing, shall provide for the collection 
of a direct annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on the debt and to pay the 
pnncipal thereof in equal annual installments within twenty years But pro- 
vision may be made at the time of incurring the debt for the payment of it 
before maturity 

Thd important change proposed in Section 1 89 was the provision 
placing the limit at 7 per cent of the full value of taxable real prop- 
erty It would have prevented the overlapping of debt in- 
curring bodies and thus the debt limit for the area of Chicago 
after consolidation would have been seven per cent of the full 
value of real estate It also provided a method of determining 
the city’s share of the indebtedness of all municipal corporations, 
partly within and partly without the territorial limits of the 
city The 1904 amendment had left this to the legislature to 
prescribe The other provisions in Sections 189 and 190 were 
substantially the same as the section applying to other cities of 
the state 

Another innovation as far as Illinois is concerned was the ex- 
emption of debts for public utility income producing properties 
from the general limitations of Sections 189 and 190 It was 
provided that “the city of Chicago may issue bonds (in addition 
to any debt otherwise permitted by this constitution) for the 
purpose of acquiiing, leasing, constructing or operating income 
producing property for supplying transportation or water 
The city was also required to levy an annual tax sufficient to 
pay interest and principal within forty years but it was further 
provided that four months before time of collection of the tax 
the city was to deposit with the city treasurer, out of gross earn- 

*‘Journal, p 902 

nud 

, p 903 Sec 192, art VIII. 
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mgs or rentals a sum equal to the tax, the money to be used for 
payment of principal and interest and to the extent that such 
funds were deposited prior to the collection of the tax it was not 
to be collected “ The city was also to maintain charges and 
rates sufficient to pay interest and principal and all expense in- 
volved in or incidental to the ownership, operation, or mainten- 
ance of such utility To protect the taxpayer, he was given 
the nght to enforce the provisions by circuit court proceedings, 
and for the purpose of enforcing the provisions, the court was 
given all necessary powers including power to regulate the ser- 
vice supplied by the utility No such bonds were to be issued 
without the appioval, at an election, of a majority of those vot- 
ing on the question Publicly owned income-producing prop- 
erty of the city used for transportation was to be taxed in the 
same manner as privately owned property used for the same pur- 
pose “ Thus even though the public utility bonds were secured 
by the taxing powei, there was a clear appreciation of the di- 
versity of interests of taxpayeis and consumers, as is indicated 
by the provision for payment of interest and principal from 
gross earnings, and the maintenance of rates sufficient to pay 
interest and principal and expenses including taxes 

It IS lepeated that the proposals of 1920 offered nothing new 
in the matter of constitutional restrictions upon municipal debts. 
The defeat of the proposed constitution left the provisions as 
they were in 1870 with the amendments of 1890 and 1904 The 
present constitutional provisions then relative to the indebted- 
ness of the municipalities of Illinois are those of over a half cen- 
tury ago, and they may be summarized as follows: 

I. A limitation of the debt of any municipal corporation 
to 5 per cent of the assessed value of taxable prop- 
erty 

2 The provision for an annual direct tax sufficient to 
pay Interest and principal within twenty years 

3 Municipal debts are not to be assumed by the state 

, Sec. 193 

^*Ihd 
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4 Private property is not liable to be taken and sold to 
pay corporate indebtedness, but the general assembly 
may require the levy of a uniform tax for its payment. 

5. Municipalities may not lend their credit, or become 
subscribers to the stock of a private corporation. 
These limitations apply to all local units of the state including 
those of Cook County 



CHAPTER II 


JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
RESTRICTIONS 

The constitutional restrictions and provisions pertaining to 
municipal indebtedness, the historical development of which 
was traced in the preceding chapter, have been the subject of 
much litigation. Without examining the interpretations placed 
upon them by the Supreme Court of Illinois and the federal 
courts, 1 It IS impossible to grasp their full import In its long line 
of decisions the Supreme Court has given most of the provisions 
a clear and concise meaning, and, as a basis for its interpreta- 
tions, It has consistently followed the policies of lesorting to the 
intention of the framers of the constitution^ and of adopting the 
“natural signification of terms ” 

It IS not necessary to consider here the decisions in reference 
to Section ao of Article IV® and Section lo of Article IX The 

'Only a few cases pertinent to this study have reached the fedeial courts 
Hereafter when the teims “Supreme Court" and “the court” are used, they 
will refer to the Supreme Court of Illinois 

“In BeardsUmn v V^rg^n^a, 76 111 34 (1875) the court held that “in the 
construction of constitutional provisions and statutes, the question is not what 
was the intention of the framers, but what 13 the meaning of the words they 
have used A constitution does not derive its force from the convention which 
framed it, but from the people who ratified it, and the intent to be arrived at 
IS that of the people, and this is found only m the words of the text ” In spite 
of this position, however, m the cases cited in this chapter, the court time after 
time referred to the intention of the framers of the constitution 

“For text of this section, see above, p 17 This piovision was meant to 
prohibit the legislature from making any appropriation to pay the debts of 
any corporation, association, or individual, or to pledge the credit of the state 
for the payment of such debts, or in aid of any corporation, association, or indi- 
vidual People y Hetse, 257 111 443 (1913) 

“For text of the provision, see above, p 18 This section forbids the leg- 
islature to impose taxes upon a municipality for local or corporate purposes 
without the consent of the corporate authorities or taxpayers affected Board 
of Trustees v Board Com'rs Lincoln Park, 282 111 348 (1918) , Morgan v Schu- 
selle, 228 III 106 (1907) But the legislature may compel a municipal corpora- 
tion to perform any duty which relates to the general welfare and security of 
the state although the performance of duty will result in taxation 01 create a 


36 
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original meaning of those sections is obvious, and the few de- 
cisions which have been handed down in regard to them have 
not modified their evident meaning For that reason, attention 
IS given to only those cases which have arisen under Separate 
Section 1, and Section la of Article IX 

Separate Section i 

It will be recalled that Separate Section i, which was voted 
on separately, in order not to jeopardize the success at the polls 
of the remainder of the constitution, prohibited municipalities 
from subscribing to the capital stock, and from making dona- 
tions 01 lending their credit in aid of lailroads or any other pri- 
vate corpoiations ® This section has been before the courts a 
number of times, but most of the litigation is of merely historical 
interest ® It has been definitely established, however, that do- 


debt to be paid by taxation People v Co of Wtlhamson, a86 111 44 (1919), 
C M and St P Ry Co v Co of Lake, 287 111 337 (1919) The legislature 
may also cause levy to be made by State Auditor for payment of a lawful 
municipal debt Decker v Hughes, 68 111 33 (1873) 

'See above, p 16 

'One of the first questions to arise was the question as to the time the sec- 
tion went into effect Section la of the schedule of the constitution provided 
that if that part of the constitution which was not voted on separately received 
a ma]ority of the votes cast, it was to be the supreme law of Illinois on and 
after Monday, the eighth day of August, 1870 The election was held July 2, 
1870 As for the separate sections, the schedule merely provided that those 
receiving a ma] onty vote were to become a part of the constitution The courts 
have held that whatever might have been the fate of the new constitution, the 
Separate Section 2 became tpso facto and eo ‘instanli a part of the organic law 
of the state on July 2, 1870 This opinion was held in the following cases 
Schall V Bowman, 62 111 321 (1872), RichesonY People, 115 III 450 (1886), 
Jackson Co v Brush, 77 111 59 (1875), Middleport v Aetna Life Ins Co , 82 

111 562 (1876), Wr%ghl V Bishop, 88 111 30a (1878). Wade v Walnut, 105 
U S i {iSSi), People V Bishop, 111 W 124 (1884), T7od«v Town of LaMoilk, 

112 111 79 (1884), Concord v Portsmouth Sav Ba.ik, 9a U S 625 (1875), 
Moultne Co v Rockingham loc Sav Bank, 92 U S 631 {iZ~i $), Randolph Co 
V Post, 93 U S 302 (1876), Fairfield v GaUatin Co, 100 U S 47 (1879), 
Louisville Y Sav Bank, 104 U S 469 (1881), Aroma v Auditor, ijFed 843 
(1883), Concord v Robinson, 10.1 U S 165 (1887), Casey v People, 132 111 
546 (i^o) , Richards Y Donagho, 66 111 73 (187a), Williams v People, 132 111 
574 (1890) 
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nations to private corporations or subscriptions to their capital 
stock authorized on^ or after* July 2, 1870, are void 

Inserted in the section however, was the provision known as 
the saving-clause which expiessly exempted subscriptions au- 
thorized by a vote of the people, “under existing laws,”* prior to 
the adoption of the separate section While the clause did not 
specifically mention donations, the Supreme Court early held 
the provision applicable to them as well as subscriptions, “ as- 
serting that if reason or necessity existed for the protection of 
subscriptions so authorized, the same reason or necessity existed 
for the protection of donations which were authorized before the 
adoption of the section Thus, unless protected by the saving- 
clause, “donations to private corpoiations are prohibited under 
all circumstances, and likewise are prohibited subscriptions to 
the capital stock of such corporations Since July 2, 1870, mu- 
nicipal bonds issued in aid of private corporations are prima facie 
invalid, and the burden of proof rests upon the party asserting 
their validity Such aid may be given only when previously 
legally authorized by a vote of the people 

Wade V Walnut, 105 U S i {liSi) , Loutsmlk v Sav Bank, 104 U S 
469 (iSSi), People V Bishop, iii 111 124 (1884) 

‘ScMl V Bowman, 62 111 321 (1872), Richards v Donagho, 66 111 73 
(1872), Wade V Tomt of LaMotUe, 112 111 79 (1884), Casey v People, 132 111 
546 (ligo) , People V Bishop, ill 111 124 (1884) 

“‘‘Existing laws” were laws in force at the time the vote was taken People 
V Supervisors Jackson Co , 92 111 441 (1S79), J’oi/ v Pulaski Co , 47 Fed 282 
(1891), Williams V People, 132 111 574 (1890) The phrase ‘‘existing laws" 
did not refer to laws existing at the time of the adoption of the constitution as 
was held m Jonesboro v C and E St L Ry Co , no U S 192 (1884) 

“C and I R R Co -v Pinckney, 74. l\l 277 {1^74), People v Bishop, 11s 
111 124 (1884), AfoMftrre Co v Fairfield, 103X1 S 370 {li^i) , Enfield v Jor- 
dan, 119 U S 680 (1887) 

Woncordv Portsmouth Sav Bank, gaM S 625 (1875) 

Wraine v Uoyd, 97 111 179 (1881), Wright v Bishop, 88 111 302 (1878) , 
Wilhamsv People, 131111 574 (1890), Poifv Pulaski Co , 47 Fed 282(1891) 
^’People V Supervisors Logan Co , 63 111 374 (1872), Decker v Hughes, 
68 111 33 (1873), Quincy M and P RR Co , v Morris, 84 111 410 (1877), 
Williams V People, 131 111 574 (1890), Fairfield v Gallatin Co , 100 U S 47 
(1879), Louisville V. Sav Bank, 104 U S 469 (1881), Quincy v Cooke, 107 
U S S49 (1882), V Jordan, iigV S 680(1887) 
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What Constitutes a Debt? 

Most of the litigation arising fiom Section 12 of Article 
of the Constitution has involved the question of what consti- 
tutes a debt The constitution merely provides that municipal 
bodies shall not become indebted to an amount exceeding 5 per 
cent of the value of taxable property The meaning of the 
words “become indebted” is somewhat equivocal, for notwith- 
standing the fact that there are some forms of indebtedness 
which are clearly obligations of the municipality, there are other 
transactions and financial operations about which there is not 
that certainty The Supreme Court has often been called upon 
for Its opinion in regaid to those transactions, about which there 
was some degree of doubt as to their being debts in the meaning 
of the constitution, and it very early set up definite standards to 
which it has closely adhered 

Asstgnment of Taxes 

The first important case which the court had the opportunity 
to review after the adoption of the constitution was that of 
Spnngfield v Edwards (84 111 626, 1877), a suit by a taxpayer to 
enjoin the city from incuinng indebtedness beyond the consti- 
tutional limit It was admitted that at no time since the adop- 
tion of the constitution had the indebtedness of the city been 
undei the limit set by that instrument, and yet it was issuing tax 
warrants and bonds for temporary loans The city contended 
that liabilities within the limits of the revenue accruing to meet 
them were not debts, and that temporary loans were not debts 
when within the limits of the revenue expected to be realized 
Decisions in other states^® were cited to support its position that 
"revenues may be appropriated in anticipation of their leceipt, 

^Thig section quoted in full on p 15 

i^Since 1871 the debt had not been less than $8jo,ooo, nor the taxable 
property more than $6,000,000 The city issued $97,680 in warrants and $37,- 
000 of bonds for temporary loans when the interest on the outstanding debt 
was $70,000 per year and the general tax revenues were $81,066 15 

of Davenport el al , 36 la 396, People v Pacheco, 7 Cal 175, Kop- 
pekus V State Capitol Com’rs, 16 Cal 253, State v McAuley, 15 Cal 455, 
State V Medberry et al , T Ohio St 522,5falev Mayor, La. An 358 
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as effectually as when actually in the treasury, that the appro- 
priation of moneys when received meets the services as they 
are rendered, thus discharging the liabilities as they arise, or 
rather anticipating and preventing their existence ” The court 
upheld the latter contention of the city concerning revenues ap- 
propriated in “anticipation of their receipt,” but with the modi- 
fications set forth in the following opinion 

Appropriations may be made or warrants drawn upon the treasury m 
anticipation of taxes to be thereafter collected, provided the tax, at the time 
of appropriation, be actually levied, and the legal effect of the contract between 
the corporation and the individual, made at the time of the appropriation, be 
such that It shall operate to prevent anj, liability to accrue on the contract 
against the corporation Where a fund is provided to meet the same, the ap- 
propriation or warrant creates no liability, but one thmg is simply exchanged 
for another 

Thus it was definitely decided at an early date, and it has often 
been reiterrated,^’ that anticipation tax warrants do not create 
a debt if the tax be levied at the tune the warrants are issued, 
and the contract provides for their payment only out of that 
particular levy and fund While such warrants would not come 
within the scope of the 5 per cent limitation because they are not 
contracts,^® nor debts, but “one thing is simply exchanged foi 
another,” neither would an agreement to transfer so much of a 
tax, already levied, as will pay for laboi hired or materials pur- 
chased, “and if the agreement is not so expressed in terms, the 
law will imply one to that effect 

It has been held further that tax warrants cannot lawfully 
be drawn against a tax levy the amount of which cannot be as- 
certained at the time It is evident that there cannot be an 

"Law V People, 87 111 385 (1877), Culbertson v Fulton, iiy III 30 (1888), 
Pr-incev Qmncy, 105 111 138 (1887), Cfecagav McDonald, 176 111 404 (1898), 
East Mohiie v Pope, 224 III 386 (1906), Booth v Opel, 244 111 317 (1910), 
People V C and T RR Co , 223 III 448 (1906), Fuller v Heath, 89 111 296 
(1878), Brauns V Peoria, 82 III ii (1876), Sullivan v Highway Com'rs, 114 
111 262 (1885), Howell V Peoria, 90 111 104 (1878), Stone v Chicago, 207 111 
492 (1904), Goshen Highway Com'rs v Jackson, 165 III 23 (1887), Fuller v 
Chicago, 89 111 282 (1878) 

'‘Booth V Opel, 244 111 317 (1910) 

'‘Lawv People, 87 111 385 (1877) 

^Hodges V Crowley, 186 111 311 (1900) In this case the court declared 
warrants illegal which were issued under the ‘‘High Water Road” tax law of 
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assignment of a certain amount of revenue when the amount of 
the revenue which is going to accrue is an unknown quantity 
An arrangement to issue certificates to be paid in annual install- 
ments over a period of yeais out of a tax levied for that purpose, 
and the amount of the certificates and the amount of the levy to 
be based on the assessed valuation of the year preceding, would 
render the 5 per cent limit of practically no effect Taxes can be 
levied only annually, and thus tax warrants cannot be issued 
against a revenue to be realized ten or twenty years later, and 
still be issued against a tax “already levied ” 

Debts for Current Expenses 

In the Springfield case and succeeding cases, the constitu- 
tion has been construed to include m the limitation debts in- 
curred for current expenses and temporary indebtedness The 
couit's position was made explicit when it rendered its opinion 
that “the prohibition is against becoming indebted — that is, 
voluntarily incurring a legal liability to pay, ‘in any manner or 
for any purpose’ when a given amount of indebtedness has prev- 
iously been incurred Thus, Section i a of Article IX has been 
given an extremely literal inteipretation, to the effect that, if 
theie IS not an assignment of revenues from taxes already levied, 

1899 (,Laws of iSgg, p 130) The act provided among other things for the 
levying of a of i per cent tax to be levied for a period not to exceed ten years 
for the purpose of raising and repairing roads in inundated places Under the 
act the aggregate of the ten annual levies was to be made on a basis of the 
assessed valuation of property for the year preceding, and the county was given 
permission to draw v'arrants on the whole amount The court declared the 
act unconstitutional on the grounds that the value of property might possibly 
decrease during the ten year period and thus it would be impossible to make 
an assignment of a certain amount of revenue when that amount might not 
be realized The act was an attempt to evade the limitation by calling what 
were in effect serial bonds, tax warrants 

^^Fnnce v Quincy, loj 111 138 (1887), Culbertson v Fulton, 127 III 30 
(1888), Chicago V McDonald, 176 111 404 (1898), Puller v Chicago, 89 111 
282 (1878), Howell V Feorta, 90 111 104 (1878) 

“One dissenting member, Mr Justice Dickey, offered his construction, 
interpreting the section to refer to funded debts only, for the reason that only 
for a funded debt would it be congruous to require the levying of a direct annual 
tax to discharge the debt within twenty years His contention is further 
strengthened by the fact that the discussion in the convention of 1869-70 was 
concerned only with funded indebtedness 
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which has been construed as merely "an exchange of one thing 
for another,” and there is any liability of the corporation "which 
would be payable at all events,”*^ that obligation creates a debt 
within the meaning of the constitution, "and it makes no differ- 
ence under what guise the attempt is made or what form the 
proceeding takes Furthermore, if certificates of indebted- 
ness for temporary loans are issued and it is the intention that 
they be paid out of taxes levied for the cutrent year, but the 
certificates do not so state, they constitute a debt of the corpora-” 
tion.*® 

The court, adhering to this strict and literal construction, 
has rendered a numbei of decisions declaring that certain spe- 
cific types of transactions were or were not debts of municipal 
corporations Where there is on hand in certain funds from 
which payment for goods or services is to be made, an amount of 
cash equal to the contract price, or "it is inferable from the or- 
dinance and contract” that the amount is on hand, there is no 
indebtedness incurred ““ A contract to pay for an article a speci- 
fied number of days after delivery is a debt,®’' and likewise an in- 
debtedness IS created when there is a contract to pay in orders 
on a certain fund, "when collected The latter contract dif- 
fers from anticipation warrants in that they constitute a pay- 
ment, while in the contract ]ust mentioned, payment is to be 


^^Lawv People, 87 111 385 (1877) 

^^Peoplev C and, A RR Co, 253 111 191 (1912) 

“law V People, 87 111 385 (1877) 

^^Schnell v Rock Island, 232 111 89 (1908) In 1905 the city entered into 
a contract to purchase a pumping engine, payment to be made out of water 
works contingent fund of 1903, water works construction surplus fund of 1905, 
and water works surplus fund of 1 904 It was inferable from the ordinance and 
contract that there was in these funds an amount of cash equal to the purchase 
pnce, and the court held that there was not an indebtedness created by the 
contract 

“iJhiei In 1906 the debt of the city had reached the limit The mayor 
contracted to borrow $2,joo to buy a hook and ladder truck, the city to pay 
51,960 within thirty days after delivery of the truck It was held that the 
contract created a debt at the time it was made, and being in excess of the 
constitutional limit was void 

Rock Island contracted in 1906 to add to the water works The 
contract provided that the city would pay in orders on the water works fund 
for the year 1906, when the amount was collected 
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deferred until the fund is collected, when payment will be made 
by orders on that fund 

The constitutional prohibition has further been construed to 
include within its meaning that 

A debt payable in the future, or payable upon a contingency, or the hap- 
pening of some event, such as the rendenng of services or the delivery of prop- 
erty, as well as a debt payable presently and absolutely, is within the constitu- 
tional prohibition relating to the incurring of debts by municipal corporations, 
and It makes no difference whether the debt be for current expenses or for 
something else “ 

This construction has been applied to contracts by a city to pay 
in monthly installments for water supply,*® stieet lights and 
lighting, *1 and the removal of garbage ** Such a contract by a 
corporation which has already exhausted its borrowing power is 
illegal, although the monthly installment and ordinary expenses 
of the corporation are within its current revenues ** The pur- 
pose of the debt has been excluded from consideration, and the 
court adhered to the decisions m Spnngfield v Edwards and 
Law v. People, upholding its strict construction in those cases of 
the phrase "m any manner or for any purpose,” asserting that 
"to construe the constitution to peimit the city to become in- 
debted for supplies to meet ordinal y wants and necessities would 
be to add a provision to the constitution which the framers of 


^^SprwgfieU V Edwards, 84 111 616 (1877), Chtcago v McDonald, 176 III 
404 (1898) 

^'^Prmcev Quincy, 105 111 138 (1887) 

“E St L V E Si L G L and C Co , 98 III 415 (1881), Schnell v Rock 
Island, 131 111 385 (1877), Chicago v Galpm, 183 111 399 (1899) 

i^Chicago V McDonald, 176 111 404 (1898) 

^^Prince v Quincy, 105 111 138 (1887) Prince contracted with the city 
of Quincy to furnish the city with water for fires and other purposes for $2,600 
per year, payable in monthly installments There was also an annual charge 
for each fire hydrant, the rate depending upon the number installed The 
terms of the contract were mutually observed for a number of years when the 
city declined to observe further its provisions, contending that the contract 
was illegal since it had reached the constitutional limit at the time of making 
the contract and had continued to be so indebted Prince contended that the 
sums which he sought to recover pertained to the ordinary expenses of the city 
in the administration of its affairs and government, and that those suma to- 
gether with other ordinary expenses of the city were, at the time of making 
the contract, within the current revenues of the city 
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that instrument did not see fit to insert Thus, a municipal 
corporation which has reached the constitutional limit of in- 
debtedness must conduct its business on a cash basis oi the 
“pay-as-you-go-plan”,^® a contract with an electric corporation 
to furnish lights for a fixed sum monthly creates an indebtedness 
and IS void 

It has been held, however, that 

if, at the time of making a contract, extending over a period of years and 
calling for periodical payments, the city is not indebted beyond the constitu- 
tional limit, the total amount of indebtedness entailed by the contiact is not 
the test of the validity of the whole contract, and if the contract is divisible it 
may be enforced to the extent of the difference between the existing municipal 
indebtedness and an amount equal to the constitutional limitation s’ 

In the East St Louis case the city had contracted m 1 880 for the 
furnishing of street lamps and gas for street lighting, the bill to 
be paid m monthly installments over a period of thirty years 
The city contended that the contiact was void because the total 
debt under the contract would have brought the aggregate mu- 
nicipal debt to an amount in excess of the 5 per cent limit.®® In 
its opinion just quoted, the court did not so hold, and since it 
might appear that this opinion modified Spnngfield v Edvjards 
and Law v People, which cases prohibited in a general way the 
incurring of indebtedness for current expenses when the debt 
limit had been reached, the reasoning on this point is quoted at 
some length 

The contract was for the furnishing of an article for nightly consumption 
by the city during a period of thirty years, fixing the price at which the article 
should be furnished There was no indebtedness in advance of anything being 
furnished, but indebtedness arose as gas should have been furnished along from 
night to night during the period of thirty years The contract provides for 
the payment, monthly, at the end of each month, the amount that became due 
for the month then ended When the company has furnished the gas for a 

*^Schnell V Rock Island, 23a 111 89 (1908), Pnnce v Qmncy, 105 111 138 
(1887); Board Sup’v’rs Whtte Co v People, 222 111 9 (1906) 

^‘Schnell v Rock Island, 232 111 89 (1908) 

St.L V E St L,G andC Co,98lIl 4is(.iSSi),Carlylev Water Co , 
140 111 44J (189a), Clucago V McDonald, 176 111 404 (1898) 

’®The city contended that it was in debt within $20,000 of the limit at 
the time the contract was made, and that the total obligation in 1880 under 
the contract was $21 1,200 The annual obligation was $7,040 for thirty years 
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certain month, then there is a liability, — an indebtedness arises — and not 

Thus, the city became indebted at the end of each month for the 
gas used during that month only, and the amounts that imght 
have become due in future years did not constitute a liability of 
the city at the time it entered into the contract If the corpora- 
tion has already exhausted its constitutional power to incur 
debts the first monthly installment, therefore, is a debt in excess 
of the limit, and the whole contiact is void In the East St 
Louis case the constitutional limit had not been reached and 
there was an attempt on the part of the city, by counting the 
entire contract as a test of the validity of the contract en toto, 
“to add that which was illegal to that which was legal, in order 
to defeat the whole contract That part which is legal in such 
a case is an amount equal to the difference between the aggregate 
debt of the municipality at the time of entering into the con- 
tract, and the amount authorized by the constitution 

Funded Debt 

In deciding what constitutes a debt within the meaning of 
the constitution, the Supieme Court has consistently held that 
where the general credit of the coiporation is involved, there is a 
debt, although the intention is otherwise ■** If a city attempts to 


^^Chtcago V McDonald, 176 111 404 (189S), Schnell v Rock Island, 232 
111 89 (1908) 

^“The same principle was involved in Carlyle v Water Co , 140 111 445 
(1892) The city lacked $12,000 of exhausting its power to incur debts and the 
contract for water was enforceable to that extent 
^'■Chicago V McDonald, 176 111 404 (1898) 

<21? andO S W RR Co V People, 200 111 J41 (1903), Wabash Ry Co 
V People, 202 111 9 (1903), Culbertson -v Fulton, 127 111 30 (1888) In the 
former case it was held that a contract to purchase an electric light plant for 
the sum of $13,000, payable m annual installments of $1,000 for thirteen years, 
was an indebtedness to the full amount called for by the contract, and to the 
extent that such amount together with prior indebtedness exceeded the 5 per 
cent limit, the contract was null and void 

^®It cannot be sustained that bonds issued for improvements and payable 
by taxation are not debts on the assumption that the whole city is to be re- 
garded as a single district benefited by the improvement in which all property 
IS benefited in an equal ratio equivalent to the tax levy Taxes are levied 
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acquire an extension to its water system by issuing certificates of 
indebtedness, and only the extension and its income are pledged, 
there is no indebtedness mcuired, but if the whole system and its 
income are pledged there is a debt created There would be no 
difference m effect m pledging the income and property of the 
whole system in such a case, and pledging the city building or 
any other municipal property, since part of the water system was 
already pioperty of the city 

Even if the certificates are payable out of a special fund, such 
as a water fund, there is an indebtedness incurred if the fund is 
an existing, established income belonging to the city and which 
it thereby loses to pay the obligations , all debts are payable out 
of some fund even though that fund may not be segregated from 
the general funds Bonds to be paid out of a sinking fund or a 
special fund to be created partly by the net income of property 
acquired through then issue, and partly by levying a special tax 
for a certain period of years, create an indebtedness for the 
reason that if the net income of the property is insufficient, the 
city can be required to satisfy the bondholders with the proceeds 


against personal property and are collected from individual owners, while 
benefits are chargeable only to real estate and must be collected from the prop- 
erty People V C and A RR Co , 0.^3 111 191 (1912) 

*^Johel V Alexander, 194 111 457 (1902) In 1901 Joliet passed an ordi- 
nance for the extension of its water system and the issue of water fund cer- 
tificates not exceeding $240,000 under an act of 1899 (Hurd's Slat , 1905, p 
344) which provided that bonds could be issued for water works against a tax 
of I per cent and the net income of the system All receipts were to be paid 
into the water fund and only operating expenses were to be paid therefrom 
The bonds were also secured by a mortgage on the entire system The water 
system derived an annual income of $10,000 and the city was m debt over the 
limit The bonds were declared void and held to be debts in excess of the con- 
stitutional hmit The facts of the following cases were verj. similar to Johet 
V Alexander, Schnellv Rock Island, 232 111 89 (1908), East Mohne v Pope, 
224 111 386 (1906), and Leonard v Ctty of Metropohs, 278 111 287 (1917) 
This latter case mvolved an act of June 26, 1913 (chap 1 1 la, par i , Callaghan) 
Light and water plant bonds secured by all of the income of the plant and its 
extensions were declared debts of the corporation, and void if in excess of the 
limit 

*^%hei V Alexander, 194 111 457 (190a) 

*Hlnd , East Mohne V Pope, 111 386 (1906), People v C and A RR 
Co , 253 111 191 (1912) 
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of the tax “If it were otherwise, the legislature could author- 
ize the issuance of bonds for any proper municipal purpose in 
any amount, to be paid out of a tax levied for the special purpose 
of paying them, and thereby render nugatory the constitutional 
provision limiting municipal indebtedness 

It has been held, furthermore, that the mere name of the 
bonds (e g , “water bonds”), does not change the obligation of 
the corporation, even if the purpose was that the property be 
self-sustaining, since to exempt them from the prohibition would 
be equivalent to saying that Section 12 of Article IX was mean- 
ingless 

The couit has definitelj- stated that the constitutional re- 
striction does not apply to purchase money mortgages which are 
payable wholly out of the income of the pioperty purchased or 
by resort to such property,®" since the purpose of the prohibition 
in the constitution was to avoid the lecurrence of those condi- 
tions which at one time threatened the financial stability of the 
state, and caused a limitation to be placed upon state indebted- 
ness in the constitution of 1848 Such bonds can have no effect 
on the financial stability of municipalities because they are not a 
hen on taxes nor property of the coiporation, othei than that 
purchased from their issue 

The application of the principle of special assessments has 
been denied to bonds payable out of a special fund There is 
this difference between bonds payable out of a special fund and 
special assessment bonds, the special assessment fund does not 
belong to the municipality and the bonds aie not a liability of 
that body Special assessment bond holders must look for pay- 
ment to the property benefited by the improvement and not to 
the municipal corporation The special assessment fund is 
created from special assessments and thus warrants payable out 


*’’East Moline v Pope See n 44 above 

^’‘Chicago V McDonald, 176 111 404 (1898) The city of Chicago issued 
water bonds and it was the intention that they be paid from the mcome from 
the water system The certificates did not so state, however, and they were 
the unqualified obligation of the city 

’^Johet V Alexander, East Moline v Pope 

’’‘‘■Joliet V Alexander 

'^Mhd 
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of that fund do not have to be included in the indebtedness of a 
municipal corporation The constitutional limitation is 
against becoming indebted for "general corporate purposes,” 
and has no reference whatever to local improvements,®'' the only 
limit to special assessments being that the assessments must not 
exceed the benefits 

The interpretation of the constitutional limitation to include 
those obligations of the corporation which, unlike purchase 
money mortgages, may be paid from some other source than the 
income from the acquired property or by resort to that property 
itself, has been applied to street railway certificates®® issued 
under the Mueller Law ®^ Section a of that law provided among 
other things that in the issuing of bonds for the acquisition of 
street railways, “any moitgage or deed of trust may cairy the 
grant of a privilege or right to maintain and opeiate the street 
railway property covered thereby, for a period not exceeding 
twenty years from and aftei the date such property may come 
into the possession of any peison or corporation as the result of 
foreclosure proceedings ” The act thus authorized the pledging 
of the right to use the streets for street railways It was held 
that such a right was property of the city, and that to pledge that 
nght created a liability of the corporation, rendering the street 
railway certificates therefor an indebtedness within the scope of 
the constitutional limitation If the right to use the stieets had 
not been pledged the certificates would have been purchase 
money mortgages and would not have constituted a debt within 
the meaning of Section 12, Article IX 

There have been attempts to evade the debt limitation by 
issuing certificates which especially precluded the holder fiom 

^^Jacksonmlle Ry Co v JacksonmUe, 114III 562(1885) 

Ross, 57 111 121 (1870), Ktlgourv Drainage Com’rs, in 111 342 
(1884), People V Honeyviell, 258 III 319 (1913), Jacksonville Ry Co v Jack- 
sonville, 1 14 111 562 (1885) 

‘‘People V Honeywell 

“Lobdell V Chicago, 227 111 218 (1907) The city issued the certificates 
in accordance -with the Mueller Law and made them payable out of the income 
of the street railway system so acquired The certificates were additionally 
secured by a mortgage on the system and a pledge of the right to use the streets 
The city's indebtedness had already reached the limit and the certificates were 
declared debts in excess of the constitutional limit and void 
‘"'Laws of ipoy, p 287 
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bringing an action against the municipality ® The Supreme 
Court, however, has held that a right of action is not essential 
for the existence of a debt where tangible property and its in- 
come aie pledged to secure payment This position is in accord 
with the common conception of the obligations of a sovereign 
government — the state has liabilities but the creditor has no 
right of action against the state Where there is a provision for a 
mortgage there is a debt implied, because a mortgage cannot 
exist without a debt,®® and ‘‘where one party occupies the posi- 
tion of creditor and another of debtor, there is in the common 
understanding, a debt.”*^ Furthermore, “it is not essential that 
the obligation to pay should be direct 

The constitutional limitation applies, moreover, to “every 
species of indebtedness beyond the limit, whether inchoate or 
completely consummated If a municipal body issues bonds 
after it has previously legally voted, but not issued, other bonds 
sufficient to bring the total debt to the constitutional limit, 
those bonds are void In deciding this point leference was made 
to the provision of Separate Section of the constitution, 
where such inchoate indebtedness is expressly exempted from 
the limitation of Section la of Aiticle IX The intention of the 

^‘Lobdell V Clncago The street railway certificates especially precluded 
the holder from a right of action In Joliet v Alexander, 194 111 457 (190a), 
it was set up by the city that the water certificates were payable only out of 
the water fund, the property of the system and its income, and not out of gen- 
eral funds, the only effect of the mortgage being to insure sufficient earnings. 
^^Lobdell V Chicago, Johet v Alexander 
Joliet V Alexander The mortgage on the entire system secured the 
bonds issued for an extension See n 44 above 
^nbid 

^^Evans v Holman, 244 111 596 (1910) In this case the city was within 
$4,aoo of the debt limit To buy a water plant costing $11,496, it issued $4,200 
in bonds as direct obligations of the city The owners issued bonds for the 
balance of $7,296 The city, after acquiring the plant, proceeded to levy taxes 
to pay principal and interest on the combined bond issues The court enjoined 
taxes for all bonds over $4,200, and held all bonds void if paid out of anything 
but the income of the plant It was wholly an attempt to erade the limitation 
The city tried to establish the $7,296 of obligations as not its indebtedness 
since It had not promised to pay them, but it was held that the obligation to 
pay need not be durect to constitute an indebtedness 
V People, 87 111 38 <; (1877) 

16 
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framers of the constitution was to exempt those bonds which had 
been legally voted to aid in the construction of railroads/® but 
had not been issued, and if Section 12 had not been intended to 
apply to debts not completely consummated, Separate Section 2 
would not have been inserted ““ 

Interest, Judgments, Gross and Net Indebtedness 

It has been held that accrued interest,” but not accruing 
interest,®® is to be counted as indebtedness The court adhered 
to the doctrine as stated in McQuillan on Municipal Corpora- 
tions^^ that “interest is not a debt, within the meaning of debt 
limit provisions, until it is earned and becomes due, and in deter- 
mining whether an indebtedness will be created in excess of the 
debt limit, unearned interest cannot be added to the principal 
The authority granted by the constitution or statute to contract 
a debt refers to the amount of the debt at the date at which it is 
created and has no reference to the amounts of interest which 
accrue thereaftei ” 

Judgments have also been held to be debts''® in the meaning 
of the constitution But, in an action by an injuied party to 
recover damages m tort, a city cannot set up a defense that its 
indebtedness has already reached the limit 

In the calculation of the indebtedness of any municipal cor- 
poration the Supreme Court has held, moreover, that cash in the 
treasury does not reduce the amount of the debt, nor do uncol- 
lected taxes in the course of collection reduce the floating debt 
until they are actually collected and applied to its reduction 
Thus, the limitation applies to gross, and not net indebtedness. 

“Ibid 

“Law V People 

Stone V Chicago, io-j 111 492 (1904), Gooivnnev Co of Vermthon, 271 

lU 126(1915) 

“Goodmne v Co of Vermthon Vernuhon County was issuing bonds for 
roads and bridges to the amount of $1,500,000 The assessed valuation of 
property was $36,402,538, and thus the debt limit was $1,820,000 Goodwine 
contended that if accruing interest be added (during twenty years this would 
be $570,000), the amount would exceed the debt limit by approximately 
$250,000 ASxmed Blanchard V Benton, 10^ A 569(1903) 

*®Vol 5, sec 2224 

“ Chicago -v McDonald, 176 111 404 (1898) 

^Bloomington V Perdue, 99 111 329 (1881) 

Chicago V McDonald 
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Value of Property 

The constitutional limitation on municipal indebtedness, it 
will be recalled, does not specify what value of property is to 
serve as the base of the limitation, but merely provides that in- 
debtedness shall not exceed ‘‘five per centum on the value of the 
taxable property therein, to be ascertained by the last assess- 
ment for State and County taxes ” In a very few decisions the 
Supreme Court has given a concise definition to the word value, 
but only after it had reversed one of its own decisions It has 
held that the limit is 5 per cent of the “taxable value’’ of prop- 
erty,'^® that is, not the actual but the assessed value The as- 
sessed valuation to be used in the calculation of the limit is that 
ascertained by the last (and complete)''® assessment for state and 
county taxes previous to the incuriing of an indebtedness 
Furthermore, it is the equalized valuation made by the State 
Board of Equalization,'''' and not that as equalized by the local 
board ''® 


Over-lapping Debt Incurring Bodies 

The General Assembly has the power to create any conceiv- 
able kind of corporation for the more efficient administration of 
public affairs , and it can endow such corporation and its officeis 
with such "powers and functions as it deems necessary and 
proper for the administration of its corporate affairs The 
corporation must be organized for a single purpose,®" but two 
corporations may be run by the same officers Moreover, the 
creation of two or more corporations partly within, and partly 
without the same territory, cannot be said to violate the consti- 


■’Veople V Haimll, 134 111 666 (1888) 

’’^Ctly of Chicago v Fishbtirn, 189 111 367 (1901) 

-’^Wahash Ry Co v People, 20a 111 9 (1903) 

'"^Culbertson V Fulton, iiy III 30 (1888), People v Hamill 
"Abolished in 1919 Its duties have been taken over by the State Tax 
Commission 

''^Culbertson v Fulton, Wabash Ry Co v People These cases overruled 
People V Haimll which made assessment by the local board the basis of calcu- 
lation of the debt limit 

''^People V Bowman, 247 111 276 (1910) 

^"People y Nibble, 150 111 269 (1894), Pcopfe v Bowman 
^''Perkins v Com'rs Cook Co , 271 111 449 (1916) 
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tulional pnnciple of uniformity as long as taxes levied by each 
corporation are uniform as to persons and property within its 
jurisdiction 

Since the legislature is empowered to create over-lapping mu- 
nicipal corporations and endow them with all necessary powers 
for the administration of public affairs, including the power to 
incur debts, the question whether the 5 pei cent limitation ap- 
plies to each corporation taken singly, 01 is an aggregate limita- 
tion, becomes of paramount importance The limitation has 
been construed as applying to each corporation and not as set- 
ting an aggregate limit upon the debts of corporations covering 
the same or partly the same geogiaphical area Where one cor- 
poration embiaces in part the same territory as others, each may 
contract indebtedness up to the constitutional limit without ref- 
erence to any other corporation embraced wholly or m part 
within Its teriitory ” But the legislature cannot, for example, 
by multiplying the boaids of education in a given territory, 
authorize the district to incur indebtedness beyond the consti- 
tutional limit *'* That is, a mere division of administrative 
duties will be consti ued as an attempt to circumvent the consti- 
tutional restriction, but, continuing the same illustration, if a 
high school district is organized within a regularly organized 
school district, it will be empoweied to contract debts up to the 
5 per cent limit 

Provision for Collection of Direct Annual Tax 

The constitution requires that a municipal corporation shall 
before or at the time of incurring an indebtedness provide foi the 
collection of a direct annual tax sufficient to pay the interest 
when due and discharge the principal within twenty years 
Under this provision two important questions have arisen which 


^^Eigkway Com'rs v Bloomington, 253 111 164 (1912), Batri v People, 
83 m 387 (1876) 

‘‘‘People V Honeywell, 258 111 319 (1913), Wilson v Board of Trustees, 
133 111 443 (1890) 

‘^Russell V High School Board, aia III, 327 (1904) 

®“Sec 12, art IX Thia provision does not apply to a debt contracted 
Tinder authority lawfully conferred by a vote of the people before the adoption 
of the constitution Board of Education v Bolton, 104 111 222 (188a) 
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are significant to the purpose of this study Is the provision for 
the collection of a direct annual tax imperative foi all types of 
indebtedness? Is such a tax to be levied once for all, before, or 
at the time of incurring the debt^ 

The Supreme Court has in several decisions consistently con- 
strued the provision to refer only to those debts which bear 
interest and mature in the future at a fixed date and in regard 
to contracts to pay in monthly installments for the furnishing of 
some commodity (e g , water), “unless an indebtedness in excess 
of five per cent of the taxable propeity of a city has been created, 
no provision for levying an annual tax is necessary In 

the case of such a contract when the debt limit has been reached, 
the tax would have to be levied or the contiact would be void, 
and if the tax is levied, the contract does not constitute adebtin 
the meaning of the constitution 

The question of whether the tax was to be levied once for 
all, before, or at the time of incurring the debt, did not come 
before the Supieme Court until 1905, when there was an at- 
tempt to have a bond issue declared illegal because a tax was 
not levied at the time the debt was incurred for the full period 
the bonds were to run The Court carefully pointed out that 
the section does not require the levy of a tax, but only requires 
that “provision shall be made for the collection of a direct annual 
tax ” Since the value of property for taxation is ascertained 
annually, until such valuation is made, a levy, in the pioper 
sense of that term, cannot be made or a rate of taxation fixed, 
1 e., a levy cannot be made now on the value of property twenty 
years hence, when that value is unknown The constitution 
“is sufficiently complied with when provision is made for an an- 
nual tax, for the reason that the section uses the words “a direct 
annual tax,”^® but the obligation created by the section is not 
fully met by providing, when the debt is incurred, foi the levy 
and collection of the necessary tax — it requires as well the actual 


‘'^Kankakee v McGrew, 178 111 74 (1899), Danmlle v Water Co , 180 111 
235: (i8gg),B andO S W KR Co v People, 200 111 541 (1903), Coles Co v 
Goehnng, 209 111 142 (1904) 

^’’Carlyle v Water Co , 140 111 453 (1892) 

^^Fethbone v W Ch Park Com'rs, 21 i III 304 (1905) 

‘Uhd 
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levy and collection, when needed, to pay the debt That is, 
the actual levy is to be made when it is needed — when the inter- 
est and principal or parts thereof mature 

This requirement of the constitution has further been con- 
strued to mean that the provision made for the levy and collec- 
tion of the tav must be such that it will impose a legal obligation 
upon the municipality to pay the debt, so that the corpoiation 
may be compelled by mandamus to make the required levy 
The section secures to the bondholder the right to compel the 
levy of the tax in accordance with such provisions,"^ and it im- 
poses a legal obligation upon the corporation to provide, before 
or at the time the debt is created, for its payment by a direct 
annual tax If the municipality fails to levy and collect the 
tax and allows the debt to mature, “the courts will compel it 
to levy a tax sufficient to pay the same, with the arrears of mter- 
3st, at once If the validity of the tax is then contested, the 
burden for showing that the tax is invalid rests upon the objec- 
tor, by showing that provision for a direct annual tax to pay 
principal and interest was not made, at or before the time of 
ncurnng the debt If such provision has not been made collec- 
tion of a tax cannot be compelled, for a corporation can only be 
lompelled to levy a tax because the duty exists, and it exists by 
nrtue of the provision, in the ordinance, made when the bonds 
vere issued 


Payment Within Twenty Years 

The constitutional requirement that provision shall be made 
it, or before, the time of incurring a debt for the payment of 
nterest and discharge of the principal "within twenty years 

“E St Louts V Amy, no U S 600 (i886) 

^^FeUtbone v W Cki Park Coni’rs 
^^Ibtd 

^‘People V C B and Q RR Co , 248 111 81 (1910) 

’‘^People V Day, 277 111 543 (1917) 

St Louts V People, 124 111 655 (1888) This section of the constitu- 
;ion repeals a clause of a city charter which provides for the collection of a 
:as which would not be sufficient to pay the interest and discharge the pnn- 
:ipal within twenty years 
^‘People V Day 
"Ibtd 
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from the time of conti acting the same”*® raises the following 
questions Can a bonded indebtedness be incuried, the life of 
which IS to be a penod of less than twenty years? Is twenty 
years the maximum period which a debt can run and continue 
to be a valid obligation? Does the constitution permit the re- 
funding of a debt at the date of matuiity? 

There has been little question of the constitutionality of 
bonds issued for a period shorter than twenty years In fact, 
the question did not come before the court until forty years after 
the adoption of the constitution At that time the court defin- 
itely took the position that the constitution did not prohibit a 
municipality from issuing bonds in good faith and for a proper 
purpose, payable in one year, but that it did prohibit the issuing 
of bonds for a peiiod of longer than twenty years It makes 
no difference if they are issued for current expenses , the munici- 
pality has the option of issuing one year bonds rather than antic- 
ipation tax warrants ™ 

It was the intention of the framers of the constitution that a 
limit of twenty years be placed on the life of any indebtedness, 
and it has been held that it is the duty of municipal authorities 
to make provision for the retirement of any indebtedness by the 
end of that period But after the provision for the collection 
of a tax has been made, the funds derived therefrom may prove 
insufficient taxes levied cannot always be collected, and what 
may seem to be an adequate provision at the time it is made 
may yield less than the anticipated amount because of changes 
in the assessed value of property Should such provision prove 
inadequate, or the municipal authorities fail to levy and collect 
the tax, the obligation to pay the debt still remains, and the 
corpoiation can be compelled to pay the same in full, at any time 
within the statutory period of limitation the constitutional 
provision “neither authorizes repudiation, nor affects the mak- 
ing of terms for the payment of existing legal liabilities 


®“Sec 12, art IX 

^^Peoplev Bowiwiw, 253 111 ^34(1911) 
mbtd 

^°'^Kane v Charleston, 161 111 279 (1896) 

E St Louts V People, 124 111 655 (1888) 

^°^Hamilton Co v Montpeher Sav Bank, 157 Fed 19 (1908) 
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The position that the constitution “puts a limit upon the dura- 
tion of all indebtedness, or that it requires absolutely all indebt- 
edness to be paid within twenty years,’’ is, therefore, unten- 
able Provision for payment must be made, but that alone 
doesn’t remove the obligation on the municipal corporation if, 
at the end of twenty years, the debt is still unpaid. 

Since a municipality may be compelled to pay an indebted- 
ness which has run longei than the constitutional peiiod, and 
since under such conditions it may often be more convenient to 
postpone final payment by refunding than to make payment at 
once through taxation, the court has been called upon to decide 
the constitutionality of refunding The court’s interpretation 
IS that the issuing of refunding bonds is not repugnant to the 
constitutional provision, but that the provision is an indication 
“that It IS against the policy of our laws that municipal corpora- 
tions should, at their pleasure or convenience,” issue and put 
“upon the market negotiable securities, even though they are 
issued to refund an outstanding indebtedness of unquestioned 
validity The power to refund is not implied by the con- 
stitution, and municipalities can obtain that power only from 
the legislature , the language of the constitution is not an express 
limitation upon the power of the legislature to empower munici- 
pal authorities to refund existing indebtedness by the issue of 
other bonds at the expiration of the first period Thus re- 
funding is constitutional only when it has legislative sanction 
The General Assembly may confer this power in municipal 
charters, or by special legislation But if the bonds are 
issued under an act which does not permit refunding at the date 


“‘itawev Charkston 

^^‘Cogmrd v Oguawka, 19a 111 35J (1901) 

^o^Ibid 

’^'^’’Kane v. Charleston 

'■’“Quiticy V Warfield, 15 111 179 (1861). This decision was made before 
the adoption of the constitution of 1870, but it was quoted with approval in 
Coguard V Oguawka 

^'^Hamilton Co v Montpeher Sav Bank, 157 Fed 19 (1908), Graves v 
Sahne Co , 161 TJ, S 3119 (1895), -E St Lows v Maxwell, 99 111. 439 (1881), 
Hughes Co V Lzvmgston, 104 Fed 306 (1900) 
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of maturity, lefunding will not be upheld In general then 
Section 1 2 of Article IX is not a prohibition against refunding 
where that practice has been sanctioned by the legislature 
A consideration of the extent to which refunding is permitted, 
under present laws in Illinois, comes within the province of a 
later chapter 

The Five Per Cent Limit and Taxation 

As previously indicated, when a municipal corporation has 
contracted obligations, which in the aggregate amount to 5 per 
cent of the assessed value of property, it must conduct its af- 
fairs on a cash basis — it cannot incur temporary or current in- 
debtedness But it occasionally happens that municipalities 
issue bonds or contract obligations which are illegal, that is, in 
excess of the constitutional limit, or the limit expressed m their 
charters When such illegal debts are conti acted, neither the 
corporation nor a taxpayer is estopped to dispute their validity, 
even though the corporation has levied taxes and the taxpayer 
has paid taxes to pay interest and principal The taxpayer, 
however, may be enjoined from relief if he has exercised an in- 
excusable delay in asserting his right — he may be enjoined on 
grounds of “laches But even then, the municipality has 


™Coguari v Ogmtuka Bonds were issued under an act of 1865 which 
gave cities and counties power to subscribe to the capital stock of corporations 
and to issue bonds therefor, or in aid of them The court held that language 
of the act did not imply continued power to issue and reissue bonds 
mSee above, pp jiff 

‘‘“Section I a of Article IX does not repeal a clause of a city charter granted 
prior to the adoption of the constitution, prohibiting the corporation from con- 
tracting debts in excess of an amount less than s per cent on the value of tax- 
able property E St Louts V People, 124 III 660(1888) 

tt^Ltppincott V Fana, 92 III 24 (1879), Marshall Co v Cook, 38 111 45 
(1865), Stebhns v Perry Co , 167 111 s^? (‘897), Shaeffer v Bonham, 9; 111 
368 (1880) 

^^'Schnell v Rook Island, 232 III 89 (1908) In 1872 Rock Island issued 
$25,000 of bonds in excess of the limit, and the bonds were consequently void 
The holding of the court was that the delay was unreasonable (from 1872 to 
1907), and therefore the taxpayer had no right to enjoin payment, although 
the city had the right to default 
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the right to refuse to pay, and repudiation will be upheld 
A debt in excess of the constitutional hmit cannot be collected, 
nor can money be recovered back under express or implied 
promises of the corporation to pay Furthermore, a municipal 
corporation cannot be held liable in tort for refusal to pay an 
indebtedness which is alleged to be in violation of the constitu- 
tion 

It has been held in regard to taxation and the debt limit that 
a tax levied to pay an indebtedness, which exceeds the power of 
the corporation to incur debts, may be enjoined as unconstitu- 
tional Where a tax is levied to pay an obligation, only part 
of which is excessive, only that part of the tax which is to pay 
the interest and principal in excess ot the constitutional limit 
may be enjoined In any case, the lender or creditor is bound 
to ascertain at his peril whether the corporation has not alieady 
reached its limit, and if the debt limit has been reached, he can- 
not enforce payment. 

It IS well established, moreover, that the constitutional pro- 
vision limiting the indebtedness of municipal corporations is no 
limitation on their poweis of taxation, such limitation being 
wholly statutory If a municipality is indebted to the limit, 
it may still levy taxes for current expenses and meet such ex- 
penses by issuing anticipation warrants, as the levying of a tax 
IS not the incurring of an indebtedness ’•2® It may levy taxes for 

'■^^Schnell V Rock Island 

^'■^CttyofE St Louts V Freels,36l\\ App 339(1885) Repudiation was 
upheld m case of indebtedness for attorney’s salary when city was in debt to 
the limit 

V Quincy, 105 III 138 (1887) 

>‘^Zi(chJield V 114U S 190(1885) 

''‘Rnnce v Qmncy, 105 111 138 (1887) 

t^oSowell V Peorta, go III 104 (1878), Lawv People, 87 111 388 (1877) 
Culbertson v Fulton, lay 111 30 (1888), B and 0 S W RR Co v 
People, 200 III J41 (1903) 

^^^Lati) V People, 87 III 388 (1877) 

^‘‘■^People vie RR Co , 309 lU 277 (1923), E Moline v Pope, 224 111 
386 (1906), Peofile V C and A RR Co , 253 111 191 (1912), v Rock 

Island, 232 111 89 (igo8) 

'■^^People V I C RR Co , 309 111 277 (1913) 

^^Hbid A community high school district was indebted beyond the limit 
It levied taxes as follows budding purposes, $10,000, and educational pur- 
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any lawful corporate purpose within the law governing such 
municipalities 

While the constitutional limitation on municipal indebted- 
ness does not constitute a limitation on taxation, the latter 
being statutory, conversely, the legislature has no power to es- 
tablish any limitation on the rate of taxation that will nullify 
the constitutional debt provisions That is, regardless of the 
limit the legislature places on the rate of taxation, the amount 
required to pay the principal and interest on bonded indebted- 
ness ‘‘must be extended and collected without reduction ” 

poses, $18,000 Of these taxes the railroad claimed that about $3,000 was 
sufficient for current building and that $10,000 was sufficient for educational 
purposes It contested the validity of the taxes on the grounds that the excess 
revenues were to be used to pay interest on bonds in excess of the constitutional 
limit The court held that the rate of taxation was not limited by the debt 
limitation, and that "a tax levy for building purposes may properly include 
the amount necessary to pay interest on school "building bonds, which interest 
will be due before another tax can be levied and collected ” The court would 
not permit the railroad to prove the invahdity of the bonds, asserting that 
such proof would not have affected the validity of the levies for either purpose, 
since the record did not show the levj unauthorized, without regard to the 
question whether the bonds were valid or not Where a school district about 
to erect a school building can issue bonds for only part of the cost without 
exceeding the debt limit, it cannot issue warrants for the balance, and a tax 
levied to pay warrants issued for that purpose is invalid People v T P and 
W RR Co , 229 111 327 (1907) 

A school district which has issued bonds to build a school-house for an 
amount withm less than $100 of the s per cent hmit may nevertheless levy a 
tax for building purposes until a sufficient amount is raised to complete the 
building Peoples Afortm, 283 111 380 (1918), People v C andT RR Co, 
223 111 448 (1906) 

^^^People V C and T RR Co , 223 111 448 (igo6). People v C and A. 
RR Co , 253 111 191 (1912) 

^‘^’’Feople V Hoerr, 294 111 338 (1920), Booth v Opel, 224 111 317 (1910), 
D D and E RR Co v People, n6 111 401 (1886) In People v floerr the 
limitation on the rate of county taxation was involved The constitution limits 
the rate of taxation for counties to 75c on $100 valuation (sec 8, art IX) 
An amendment m 191 9 of sections 2j and 27 of the Revenue law (laws of 1919, 
p 741) limited the total rate for county purposes, in the absence of a vote of 
the people authorizing an additional tax, to i;oc on $100 valuation The court 
held that the bond tax could be increased over the joc rate up to 75c on $100 
valuation This reduction of the tax rate was m connection with the legisla- 
tion of 1919 which raised the assessed valuation from one-third to one-half the 
real value 



CHAPTER III 


AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRICTIONS 

After having portrayed the historical development of the 
restrictions upon municipal indebtedness and given them defin- 
itiveness by reviewing the courts’ inteipretation of their equiv- 
ocal meaning, it is now the purpose to examine their efficacy, 
from an economic point of view, in coping with the problems 
upon which they touch 

The provision that the state shall not assume the liabilities 
of any municipality, and the prohibition of municipal aid to 
private enterprise, are provisions which are sound in purpose 
Not only is the state interested in the patrimony of a single 
community, but the credit of all localities in the state is mutual, 
in that defaulting by other municipalities impairs the salability 
of the bonds of any one corpoiation In legard to the prohibi- 
tion of public aid to private industry, it may be said that the 
period of scarcity of private capital is past, and the conditions 
which prompted the provision in the constitution no longer exist 
The future, of course, is uncertain, and the only question that 
may be raised is the advisability of a iigid constitutional pro- 
vision of that nature 

The general provision that the legislature shall require pri- 
vate property to be taxed, but not taken nor sold, for the pay- 
ment of corporate debts, lays down the policy that municipal 
debts should be paid It is sufficiently general to permit legis- 
lative treatment of varying conditions and so no fault is found 
with it 

For these reasons the following analysis is concerned with 
Section 12, of Article IX of the Constitution That section, it 
has been shown, limits the amount of indebtedness regardless 
of the purpose, and requiies provision for taxation to discharge 
the obligation within twenty years Thus, it touches upon the 
fundamental economic aspects of public borrowing, namely, the 
amount, purpose, term and source of payment. As a limitation 
on the amount of indebtedness attention is first directed to its 
intimate relation to the system of taxation 
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I, Relation to System of Taxation 
Property Not Assessed Umformly 
The unfortunate intimate relationship between the scheme of 
debt limitation and the system of taxation is most clearly evi- 
denced by the effects of prevailing assessment practices It is 
not the purpose to review the defects of the general property 
tax, but since the administration of that tax has a particularly 
important bearing upon the present inquiry, certain of its as- 
pects are deserving of more than passing notice 

The general underassessment of property and the existing 
lack of uniformity of the ratio of assessed to true value, among 
the different districts of the state, are common knowledge In 
the constitutional convention of 1870 it was generally agreed 
that, although there was not uniformity, property was usually 
assessed at about one-fifth of its fair cash value One of the 
arguments advanced at that time in favor of the provision plac- 
ing a limit upon local indebtedness was that the desire to in- 
crease borrowing power would increase the basis of assessment to 
more nearly the true value ^ In 1898 the State Board of Equal- 
ization and subsequently, 1919, the State Tax Commission were 
established to bring about unifoimity in the basis of assessment 
among the various counties of the state Table I, however, 
gives evidence to the truth that these anticipations have not 
been realized 

Thus, only seven of the sixteen cities attempted to assess real 
property at one-half its true value, while three cities assessed 
real property at 40 per cent, three at 30 per cent, and two cities 
even as low as 25 per cent of the cash value In the case of per- 
sonal property the basis of assessment in ten cities was 50 per 
cent, in two cities, 40 per cent, in two, 30 per cent,m one, 25 , 
and one city admitted even of a 20 per cent basis 

While the purpose of quoting the above figures is not to re- 
veal the actual ratio of assessed to cash value, they do indicate 
an absence of uniformity Consequently, instead of having a 
definite limitation upon local indebtedness, the State of Illinois 
has a fixed percentage of an extremely variable base as the limit 
to which Its municipalities may borrow. In those cases where 


Webates, I, 840 
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Table I 

Reported Basis of Assessment in Cities over 30,000 for 
THE Year igaj* 


Ciiy 


Aurora 
Chicago 
Cicero 
Danville . . 
Decatur 

East St Louis 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Joliet 

Moline 


Oak Park 
Peoria 

Quincy . , 

Rockford 
Rock Island 

Springfield , 

♦Taken from Financial Slalislus ofCtites, 1925 


Real Personal Other 

Properly Property Property 


50 so 5° 

3S JS SO 

40 40 SO 

SO 50 50 

SO 50 SO 

SO SO SO 

so SO SO 

40 ao SO 

2S SO SO 

30 30 SO 

2S SO SO 

50 SO SO 

SO SO SO 

40 40 SO 

30 30 SO 

50 So_ 


(Department of Commerce ) 


property is underassessed, the debt limit is consequently re- 
duced. Furthermore, if one city uses the legal ratio of assessed 
to cash value in order to obtain its maximum borrowing power, 
It is penalized by being burdened with more than its share of 
taxes for state purposes, for the state tax is apportioned among 
the local units on the basis of their assessed value of property 
In these respects the efficiency of the constitutional debt limita- 
tion IS adversely affected by defective assessment administra- 
tion. 

Evasion 

It was pointed out in the preceding chapter that several at- 
tempted methods of evasion were declared illegal. The Supreme 
Courts definition of the term ‘'debt” included street railway 
certificates issued under the Mueller Law, and water certificates 
issued under special acts of the legislature because they pledged 
wealth or income already belonging to the municipality. Antic- 
ipation tax warrants were counted debts unless issued against 
taxes already levied, and hence evasion may not be accomplished 
by issuing tax warrants payable from taxes to be levied at some 
future time Likewise evasion may not be accomplished by issu- 
ing certificates which expressly preclude the holder from a right 
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of action It was further shown that a municipality may not 
evade the debt limitation by purchasing encumbered private 
property, for the reason that the obligations of the private con- 
cein become public indebtedness Nevertheless, there are two 
other avenues of evasion left open One method, the creation of 
independent municipal corporations, is largely a direct result of 
the system of taxation, and the other method, that of raising the 
assessed value of property, is closely allied with that system 

I Ovei -lapping municipal corporations The constitu- 
tional requirement for the uniformity of taxation in respect to 
persons and property®* is a potent factor in bringing about a 
multiplicity of separate corporations Improvements may be 
undertaken, the benefits from which will accrue to territory not 
coterminus with the city corporation, in which case there is only 
one avenue of escape from taxing the whole city for an improve- 
ment which benefits only a particulai section, and that is by 
organizing a new district which may tax only the benefited area 
In other cases special districts are created because of the debt 
limitation Thus, Decatur in 1914 had power to incur approxi- 
mately $200,000 additional indebtedness The farmers below 
Decatur filed a petition with the Rivers and Lakes Commission 
for abatement of a nuisance to stop further pollution of the 
Sangamon river by city sewage The commission ordered the 
city to build a sewage plant costing about $900,000 or nearly 
twice the constitutional debt limit of the city and over four times 
Its remaining debt incurring pov/er. The result was "An act to 
create sanitary districts and to provide for sewage disposal 
In 1 925 this sanitary district had a debt burden on the taxpayers 
of Decatur of a little over 3 per cent of the assessed value of 
property But regardless of the purpose foi which special mu- 
nicipal corporations may be created, the result is a modification 
of the effect of the constitutional debt restriction 

In this study only the school, park, sanitary, and township 
high school districts, in addition to the city or village corpora- 
tion, are considered Since each of these corporations, with the 
exception of the high school district, may contract indebtedness 
up to the constitutional limit of 5 per cent, without respect to 

‘ConsHHihon of iSjo, art IX, sec g 

^Lmos of 1917, p 396 
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the debts of the other districts, their significance is by no means 
negligible The township high school distiicts may incur obli- 
gations aggregating only three-fourths of 5 per cent of the as- 
sessed value '' Considering these five districts alone it is possible 
for a community to have a municipal indebtedness per se of 
23 75 per cent of the assessed value of its property It is little 
wonder that the anticipations of the framers of the constitution, 
that the desire to increase borrowing power would raise the basis 
of assessment to nearer the true value, have not been realized 
The power to create new corporations has greatly negatived any 
influence that desire might have had Moreovei , even if it was 
the meaning of the convention which framed the provision that 
the 5 per cent be cumulative,® as the Supreme Court has con- 
strued, the debt limit has been greatly increased since 1870 foi 
the reason that park, sanitaiy, and high school districts have 
been provided for since that time ® Since the legislature may 
provide for any conceivable kind of corporation for the more 
efficient administiation of corporate affaiis and endow them 
with equal power to incur debts, it is difficult to foresee how 
much the effects of the constitutional limitation may be modi- 
fied in the future And incidentally, the debt restriction in con- 
nection with the constitutional requirement for the uniformity 
of taxation, by bringing about a variety of municipal corpora- 
tions, operates as a barrier to that widely heralded political re- 
form, the unification of local governments, which would make 
for a more economical administration of municipal affairs 

2 By raising assessed valuation It is sometimes asserted 
that a percentage limitation permits of evasion by a munici- 
pality’s raising its assessed valuation of property There is no 
way of ascertaining the extent to which this has been done, but 
it IS doubtful if the practice is and has been as prevalent as is 
often supposed A study of the assessed values of twenty-four 
cities from 1915 to 1925 reveals a steady rate of increase in the 

^Laws of jpoj, p 374 

“See discussion on this point on p 42 

'Pleasure Dnveway and Park Districts, 1893, Township High School 
Districts, 1905, and Sanitary Districts, 1917 

’See Horace Secrist, An Econotmc Analysis of Conshhilional Restrictions 
upon Public Indebtedness, University of Wisconsin Bulletin No 637 (1914), 
P 90 
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taxable value of propeity in the case of each city ® There is no 
indication that assessments were deliberately inflated to increase 
the debt limit In fact there are three possible checks to such a 
procedure ( i ) The method of apportioning the state tax among 
the various localities of the state on the basis of their assessed 
valuations operates to cause the locality employing this method 
of evasion to bear a larger tax burden for state purposes, 
(a) One of the functions of the State Tax Commission is to equal- 
ize assessments among the various counties of the state, and 
while such equalization has not been accomplished, it is possible 
that an attempt to increase the borrowing power by this subter- 
fuge might be circumvented by that body By making the as- 
sessed value that as equalized by the State Board, the Supreme 
Court has enhanced the effectiveness of the constitutional lim- 
itation (3) A further check is the fact that the tax levying au- 
thorities are not the same as the assessing body The tax spend- 
ing and tax paying sentiments come together before the assess- 
ing officials and tend to neutiahze each other Thus, for the 
assessed valuation to be raised by a single municipality m order 
to increase its debt limit, there must be a willingness on the part 
of tax payers to bear a larger burden of state taxes, together with 
close cooperation between the assessing authouties and the 
spending departments, and the increased valuation must be 
sanctioned by the State Tax Commission 

While there is little chance of a single municipality accom- 
plishing evasion by inflating its taxable values, the legislature 
has modified the effect of the debt limitation by changing the 
legal basis of assessment The general underassessment of prop- 
erty was legally recognized m 1898 when assessed values were 
made one-fifth the full value, and in 1909, the ratio was raised 
to one-third where it remained until 1919, when assessed value 
was made one-half the appraised value ® The legislature again 
changed the basis of assessment in 1928 in order to increase the 
bonding power of municipal corporations in Chicago and Cook 


“See Appendix A for assessed values of twenty-four cities from 1915 to 

1925 

>Laws of fSpS, Extra Session, p 43, La-ms of Jrpog, pp 328-9, La-ws of 191'), 
PP 727-8 
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County “ The assessed value was made the full value, but the 
legislation did not increase the borrowing power of municipalities 
outside of Cook County, for their debt limit was fixed at 2 5 per 
cent of the assessed value Thus, by this method the General 
Assembly has raised the debt limit of Chicago and its independ- 
ent corporations 400 per cent since 1898, and of the other munic- 
ipal corporations of the state 1 50 per cent Consequently, while 
the valuation of a particular municipality is not likely to be 
raised to increase its borrowing power, the raising of the basis of 
assessment by the legislature raises the debt limit, while at the 
same time maintaining the status quo among the various taxing 
districts in regard to taxes for state purposes But this action of 
the General Assembly, with the exception of the 1928 legislation, 
has granted increased power to incur debts to all municipalities 
of the state, whether they needed it or not And this piesents 
the question of the desirability of making a percentage of as- 
sessed valuations a criterion of the needs of a municipality for 
borrowed funds 

Assessed Values and the Needs of a Particular Municipality 
It was shown m Chapter I that the object of the framers of 
the constitution, m inserting the provision limiting the indebted- 
ness of local units, was to check the increase in tax burdens re- 
sulting from municipal borrowing at that time in aid of private 
capital But in the method adopted to attain that end they 
made assessed values a barometer of the need for improvements, 
and an index of the advisability of employing public ciedit 
Before a municipality resorts to the use of its credit there are 
three questions which should be answered in the affiimative 
Is there a need for the improvement? Does the community have 
the ability to pay? Is borrowing desirable economically? It is 
the purpose in the following paragraphs to inquire into the effi- 
cacy of the percentage limitation in view of these considerations 


*®This act was passed in February, 1928, during a special session of the 
legislature A similar law was declared unconstitutional in 1927 on the purely 
technical grounds of two subjects, taxation and borrowing, being tieated under 
a single title 

^^All counties of less than 500,000 population and cities and other munici- 
pal corporations of less than 300,000 population have a 2j^ per cent debt limit 
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I The need of improvements The constitutional limitation 
IS a restriction on the amount of indebtedness which may be in- 
curred, and It was intended to serve for all municipalities in the 
state and over a period of years The unsatisfactory character 
of property assessment has already been indicated, but assuming 
that taxable values bore a known and uniform ratio to true 
values throughout the state, it is evident that an arbitrarily 
chosen percentage of those values would be a poor index of 
the necessity of improvements A community’s need of im- 
provements depends upon its age, its population, the stage it 
has reached in its cultural and economic advancement, its 
geographic environment, the degree of reluctance and timidity 
of private capital in furnishing the population with the utilities 
for the satisfaction of wants collectively, and any one of a num- 
ber of complex social and economic conditions which need no 
elaboration, and which may have little or no relation to pioperty 
values 

But over a period of years property values become even less 
satisfactory as an index of the need of capital outlays Munici- 
pal corporations, m addition to being governmental agencies, 
are business units In this latter capacity they exist for the pur- 
pose of supplying utilities for the collective satisfaction of the 
wants of the population, and their functions are to be limited 
only by an unfavorable compaiison of service with costs The 
number and extent of these wants are constantly growing, more 
and more wants are being shifted fiom the private to the public 
category, and an increasing amount of private income is being 
spent by public agencies Consequently, no one standard of 
corporate needs can serve for all times There is no definite 
ratio of private to public income 

The immediately preceding paragraphs have given some in- 
dication of the complexity of the variable conditions which de- 
termine the necessity of capital outlays on the part of municipal 
corporations, and render property values meaningless as an in- 
dex of public necessities But taxable values aie likewise defec- 
tive when account is taken of changes in the price level over a 
period of years Since a municipality will have to borrow more 
during years of a high puce level than in years of a low level of 
prices to acquire the same improvements, it is important that 
the power to borrow increase simultaneously with this increased 
demand for funds, if the borrowing power is to be equably meas- 
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Graph I 

Growth of Assessed Valuation of Property of Twenty-four ( 
Alternate Years, 1915 to 1925 (in millions of dollars 
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ured from one period to another An examination of Graph I 
will show the undesirability in this respect of the present method 
of computing the debt limit From 1915 to the assessed 
valuation of property of twenty-four cities having a population 
of over 15,000 increased 8743 per cent But this was only 
slightly more than the advance in the price level which, if the 
1913 price level be counted as 100, was 103 in 1915 and 186 in 
1925 1® Or, by reducing the assessed values to terms of the 1913 
dollar, there was an increase of only 3 79 per cent from 1915 to 
1925 Moieover, in these terms the valuation of property for 
purposes of taxation was less in 1917 and 1919 than in 1915, and 
in 1919 the basis of assessment was raised from one- third to one- 
half Thus the legislation of 1919 resulted in little more than to 
bring assessed valuations m pace with a depreciating dollar, and 
that result was not attained in that year Had it not been for 
that legislation, and the same rate of increase in assessed values 
had continued, the actual borrowing power of the municipalities 
of the state would have suffered a further decline, since the price 
index rose from 140 in 1917 to 186 in 1919, where it was in 1925 
It is not insisted that municipal borrowing on a laige scale should 
be sanctioned at the peak of high prices, for the reason that fall- 
ing prices may follow and the burden of the obligation would 
then be increased. But since one factor in determining the 
amount of capital outlays, and therefore indebtedness, is the 
puce level, it would seem important that the trend of prices be 
considered 

2 Ability to pay The ci editor is interested in the capacity 
of the municipality to liquidate the debt at maturity, and like- 
wise IS the state, for a portion of its patrimony is that of the 
debtor 1 1 has ali eady been indicated that the over-lappmg mu- 
nicipal corporations are not treated as having identical patri- 
monies Two cities, for example, may have equal assessed valu- 
ations of property, but if the patrimony of one is divided with 
four additional municipal corporations which are ah eady in- 
debted to the limit, while that of the other city is shared with 


i“The price index used here and elsewhere in this study is the index of 
general pnces compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and found 
on p 38 in the Annual Siahshcal BvUetvn, 1927, published by Standard Sta- 
tistics Co , N Y 
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only a school district, it is difficult to justify the granting of 
equal borrowing power to the two city corporations 

The piesent limitation, moreover, by relating the power to 
incur debts to taxable values, excludes from consideration the 
various forms of public wealth, and institutional pioperty such 
as churches and hospitals, which are indicative of a community’s 
ability to pay. A city may own income-bearing wealth such as 
street railways, water, gas, and electiic light and power systems, 
and yet not be able to borrow as much as it could if the same 
plants were privately owned In 1922 Springfield was the only 
city in the state of over 15,000 population which owned a light 
and power plant for commercial purposes It was m the some- 
what anomolous position of having its borrowing powei impaired 
because of owning property, and to that extent it was not placed 
on a parity with other cities 

Those forms of wealth owned by the corporation and which 
are not income producing are also important in public credit 
A city may have large investments in improved streets, school 
buildings, paiks and playgrounds, sewage disposal plants, etc , 
and j-et not be able to boriow any more than some other city 
having the same assessed value of property, but which has been 
slow in developing these improvements It may be argued that 
the effect of such investments is to increase the value of prop- 
erty and thus the borrowing power But while the element of 
truth in this argument can not be denied, there is a far more 
direct relationship between these investments and public credit. 
The credit of the corporation rests largely upon the taxing 
power, since it is by far its most important source of income, and 
the extent to which this power is exercised depends upon the 
willingness of the people to pay taxes The presence of large in- 
vestments in these forms of capital indicates a progressive citi- 
zenship and one which is willing to bear tax burdens 

Those forms of non-taxable wealth not owned by the munic- 
ipality, such as churches, hospitals, and educational institutions, 
are important m indicating the character of citizenship which is 
a significant element m municipal credit Moreover, in some 
instances a public institution lends economic stability to a com- 

^“Carl D Thompson, Mumctpal Electric Light and Power Plants (192a), 
pp 24Q-1 
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munity The presence of the University of Illinois gives Urbana 
and Champaign an element of economic stability which will not 
be found in a mining community, for example, where the patri- 
mony of the corporation is likely to become exhausted at any 
moment It would seem that in authorizing the contracting of 
debts, public wealth is deserving of attention in the same way 
that a bond house takes account of it in determining the price 
of municipal bonds It will expect a higher yield on the securi- 
ties issued by a community whose willingness to shoulder tax 
burdens is not evident, and whose economic stability is not cer- 
tain, and the percentage limitation is defective to the extent 
that It does not take account of some of those factors which are 
indicative of the character of the citizenship and the economic 
life of the community 

The lack of uniformity m the method of arriving at assessed 
values also makes the percentage of taxable values an unsatis- 
factory index of the capacity of a community to liquidate its 
indej^tedness Two aty corporations may have equal assessed 
valuations, but if one assesses property at 50 per cent and the 
other at 25 per cent of its true value, it is evident that the asses- 
^rs’ figures are not indicative of the wealth of the two communi- 
/les It IS not meant to infer, however, that property values 
near no relation to public credit Real increases m taxable 
values do manifest increased debt paying ability, and in so far as 
assessed values are representative of true values they are worthy 
of consideration Furthermore, the creditor must look to the 
taxing power for payment, unless the obligation is otherwise se- 
cured, and municipal revenues come largely from the general 
property tax But even so, the relationship is indirect As- 
sessed values may bear a high or low ratio to true values, but the 
extent of taxation will be reflected in the levy This suggests 
then that the direct relationship is between the annual indebted- 
ness chaiges and that portion of the municipality’s income which 
is above that needed for current expenditures Furthermore, to 
uphold the present restriction one must presuppose a fixed ratio 

iiSee articles by H E 'Weil m Annals of tlie Amencan Academy of Pohtual 
and Social Science, XXX (1907), 384-95, for an excellent discussion of the polit- 
ical, social, geographical, seismological, and economic factors considered by 
the underwriter of municipal issues 
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of public to private income, and further assume that assessed 
values vary with private income From what has been said the 
latter assumption is obviously unwarranted, and it has already 
been shown that there is a multiplicity of conditions which affect 
tax burdens and corporate needs and policies, and so no definite 
ratio can exist between public and private income over a period 
of time 

3 The desirability of borrowing There may be sufficient 
necessity for a given expenditure to justify it and the community 
may have debt paying ability, but financing it by resort to the 
public credit is not always to be approved The present consti- 
tutional limitation permits debts for any purpose, except those 
incurred in giving aid to private enterprise, as long as the aggie- 
gate obligations of the municipal corporation do not exceed 5 
per cent of the value of taxable property It considers only the 
amount of indebtedness, and it is the present contention that a 
limitation on the amount of indebtedness is not a guarantee that 
the use of municipal credit will not be abused 

It was shown in Chapter I that one of the purposes of insert- 
ing the limitation in the constitution was to protect the future 
tax payers But the power to borrow can be flagiantly abused 
when the amount of indebtedness is less than 5 per cent of tax- 
able values There is always the temptation for public officials 
to saddle the burden upon the shoulders of futuie tax payers, 
due to the general tendency to discount the future, as well as 
because of political reasons But one of the ends of debt control 
should be an equitable distribution of burdens^® between present 
and future generations. The total tax contributions of two per- 
iods may be equal, but that part of the contributions due to in- 


“Professor M H Hunter advances the thought that, from the standpoint 
of generations, the burden of indebtedness can not be passed on to the 
future if the bonds are sold within the pohtical unit The assumption here, 
however, is that the bonds are sold outside the borrowing municipality and 
thus It IS possible to place the burden of the debt upon future generations See 
M H Hunter, Outlines of Public Finance (1926), p 408 

^“Tax burdens are to be distinguished from total taxes The former de- 
pend upon the wealth, income, and population of a community, considered 
with changes m the value of money and the purpose of the expenditure The 
latter are important, for if increased taxation 13 due to an expenditure which 
was a former private one there is no increase in burden 
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debtedness may be unequal, and here is where injustice is likely 
to appear It is a question of the relative proportions in which 
the total contributions of tax payers of different periods are di- 
vided between current revenues and payment of indebtedness.^'' 
There is no permanent standard of these proportions moreover, 
for they must vary with civic advancement and each new outlay 
So, taking the capacity of the municipality to pay for granted, 
bon owing is desirable when the new indebtedness is that part of 
an expenditure which could not, and should not, have been 
added to current taxation This involves the considerations of 
the purpose of the debt and the estimated useful life of the ac- 
quired property, aspects of the problem which can best be dis- 
cussed at another point in this chapter, but which have no rela- 
tion to the assessed valuation of property 

The position taken in the preceding paragraphs may be sum- 
marized as follows Borrowing should be resorted to only when 
the present taxpayers, with justice to future taxpayers, are 
willing to contract an indebtedness over and above a burden 
which can with justice and economic reason be borne by them in 
the form of taxation at present No standard can be set up to 
serve for all times and places to indicate the advisability of em- 
ploying corporate credit, and the present limitation is unscien- 
tific and indefensible because it attempts to do so 

Having pointed out the weaknesses of the limitation due to 
the relating of the amount of debt with assessed value of prop- 
erty, It IS now the purpose to inquire into the effect the restric- 
tion has had upon the size of municipal indebtedness 

II Growth of Debt from 1915 to 1925 
Mumnpal Bond Sales fi om igi^ to 1^25 
The years from 1915 to 1925 were unprecedented years in the 
volume of municipal bonds sold both for Illinois and the country 
as a whole From the standpoint of the present inquiry it con- 
stitutes a particularly important period because it was one of 
varying economic conditions, and a study of it will portray the 
operation of the constitutional debt limitation in the midst of a 
rising price level In 1919 the basis of assessment was raised 


I’Secnst, op at , p 87 
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from one-tbird to one-half the appraised value, and the effect of 
that legislation was striking It is interesting, moreover, to 
compare the volume of issues by Illinois municipalities with 
those of the country in general, and the North Central group of 
states The only statistical information available is the annual 
publication of the Commemal and Financial Chromcle, the State 
and Mumc-ipal Compendium, and while the data is not all that is 
to be desired for the purpose of this study, it will give some indi- 
cation of the results of the debt restriction during this period of 
large municipal offerings 

It IS convenient to divide the period into two parts, the 
periods from 1915 to 1918, and 1919 to 1925 In spite of the 
floating of foreign loans in this country and the prevailing high 
interest rates, the increase in the volume of sales really began in 
1914, but was Still larger in 1915 The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle ated as causes for the increased municipal offer- 
ings the income tax of 1913 and the depression of 1914 “ But 
the remaining war years were not ones favorable to large munic- 
ipal issues In 1916 municipal bond prices lose notwithstanding 
continued flotations of foreign loans, but on the whole “borrow- 
ing was on a more conservative basis In 1917 the Federal 
Government floated the Liberty Loans and offered higher inter- 
est rates, and municipal bond sales declined for Illinois and the 
country as a whole, but were still above the average from 1 909 to 
1913 In 191 8 came the greatest reduction For the nation as a 
whole the total number of municipal securities issued were less 


isin the North Central states are included Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas 

^The State and Municipal Compendium does not give complete data since 
It reports only bond sales of governmental units having an outstanding in- 
debtedness of $25,000 or more It also includes in its tabulations the issues of 
governmental units not mcluded m this study, such as Chicago, drainage and 
levee distncts, townships, and township school districts Moreover, special 
assessment bonds are outside the limitation, but these are mcluded m the tabu- 
lations Nevertheless, the debt limit is concerned with all of the local units, 
and rural distncts have small debts In spite of these necessary qualifications, 
however, the data does give some indication of the results of the limitation 
durmg this period 

estate and Municipal Compendium, Vol 100, p 3, May, 1915 
^'■Ibid , Vol 104, p 7, May, 1917 
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than in any previous year since 1907 — the year’s reduction was 
more than one-third the prior four years’ average The War 
Finance Corporation Act became a law on April 5,1918, and pro- 
vision was made for a Capital Issues Committee whose duty it 
was to determine whethei any proposed issue m excess of $100,- 
000 was “compatible with the national interest" Because of 
the tax exemption feature of the municipal bonds, this together 
with high interest rates throughout the year, was no doubt a 
potent factor in diminishing the amount of municipal offerings 
By turning to Graph II it will be seen that the annual municipal 
bond sales of Illinois had suffered a relatively greater decline 
from 1915 than did those of the North Central states, and in 
1918 were below the average of the four years from 1909 to 1913 
In 1919 the Capital Issues Committee ceased to function. 
While the Federal Government floated the Victory Loan its size 
was smaller than expected, and temporary borrowing by the 
government was at the comparatively low rates of 45^ to 43^ 
per cent For the nation and for the North Central states 
annual offerings of local bonds reached unprecedented heights, 
but for Illinois the sales were smaller than in 1918 The failure 
of Illinois to follow the example of the rest of the country must 
be attributed partly to the operation of the debt restriction It 
was previously shown that the assessed value of property did not 
keep pace with the using price level, and with this condition on 
the one hand and increasing costs of improvements on the other, 
the result was to enhance the effectiveness of the debt restric- 
tion In 1919, however, the basis of assessment was raised, and 
by igao the municipal corporations were taking advantage of 
their increased borrowing power In that year their sales were 
in excess of $20., 000,000 as compared with approximately $6,- 
000,000 in 1919, and for the first time since 1916 were relatively 
higher than those of the North Central states, and relatively 
considered, again surpassed those of the nation 

The general situation from 1921 to 1925 was still more favor- 
able to municipal borrowing, and dunng this period municipal 
bond sales reached a new and higher level The Chronicle sum- 
marized the favorable conditions as follows (i) exemption from 

'^'^IhiA , Vol 108, p 4, June, 1919 
, Vol III, p 4, July, 1920 
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Graph II 

Municipal Bond Sales of the United States as a 
North Central States, and Illinois from 1915 to i 
(Expressed as a Percentage of the Average Anni 
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le federal income tax , (2) business depression reduced borrow- 
ig at banks and they became buyers of municipals, (3) the 
Tnited States government stopped borrowing except for refund- 
ig purposes, and (4) the general monetary tension ceased 
'he offerings of Illinois municipalities reached $43,000,000 in 
921 as compared with $ 12 , 000,000 in 1920, and were over six 
mes those of the five year average of 1909 to 1913 The sales 
ir the nation were 250 per cent and those of the North Central 
tates were 433 per cent of their 1909 to 1913 averages The 
larket continued favorable to municipal borrowing during the 
ext four years In 1925, however, the Federal Reserve Banks 
used their rediscount rates, and trade was more active, which 
icreased the mercantile demand for money, although this was 
ot true of industry in general Nevertheless the issues for the 
ountry as a whole, the North Central states, and Illinois, 
eached the highest point of the eleven year period, and com- 
ared with their five yeai average from 1909 to 1913 were 353, 
42, and 681 per cent, respectively 

By referring again to Graph II it will be found that mumci- 
al bond issues for Illinois were relatively greater from 1915 to 
925 than were those for the countiy as a whole in every year 
xcept 1919, and were smaller relatively than those for the 
lorth Central states in only 1917, 1918, and 1919 As would be 
xpected for a smaller territory, the offerings of Illinois show 
nder fluctuations throughout-the period But the significant 
oint for the purpose of this study is that under the constitu- 
lonal restriction the municipalities of Illinois participated in a 
ation-wide increase of municipal indebtedness to a relatively 
reater extent than did the whole of the North Central states 


^'Ihd 

^‘Ibtd , Vol 122, p 5, June, 1926 

“®Of this group of states, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wia- 
onsin have constitutional hnuts of 5 per cent The hnutation in Missouri 13 
per cent if the population is less than 75,000 and 10 per cent if over 75,000 
n Indiana the limit is 2 per cent Michigan, Ohio, Nebraska, and Kansas do 
ot have constitutional limits 
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Graph III 

Growth of the Funded Debt op Twenty-four Cities for Alternate 
Years from igij to 1925 (in millions of dollars) * 
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Growth of Funded Debt from 1915 to 192^ 

A comparison of the growth of the funded debt^'' of twenty- 
four cities of over 15,000 population during the war and post- 
war period with the changes m the price level, increase in the 
taxable value of property, tax levies and population, will afford 
some indication of the burden entailed by the growth of indebt- 
edness of cities of this class, under the present limitation It 
would be desirable also to compare their debts with the wealth 
and income of the communities, but, because of insufficient data, 
that IS impossible 

Graph III shows the growth in the funded debt of the twenty- 
four cities during the ten year period The actual indebted- 
ness curve reflects a condition that would be expected after an 
examination of the graphical representation of municipal bond 
sales on page 66 There was a decline in the indebtedness in 
1919 from 1917, and bond sales had declined steadily from 1915 
to that year Then there was a rapid increase in the funded debt 
after 1919 The amount of outstanding bonds increased from a 
little over $11,000,000 in 1915 to nearly $27,000,000 in 1925, or 
an increase of 141 49 per cent Of this increase 75 i per cent 
was after 1921, the increase from 1921 to 1925 being 78 58 per 
cent of the total for 1921 The more rapid growth after 1921 can 
be accounted for by the unfavorable conditions for marketing 
bonds dunng the war period, which have just been outlined, and 
the high cost of improvements which, in connection with the lag 
in the assessed valuation of propeity, made the debt lestriction 
more effective After 1921 marketing conditions were more fav- 

“iBy funded indebtedness is meant those obhgations, exclusive of special 
assessment debts, which have a fixed date of maturity and run for more than 
one year 

“sThe statistical data relative to indebtedness and tax levies include those 
for the city corporation and the city’s share of the debt and tax levies for the 
school, high school, park, and sanitary districts Where those districts were 
not coterminus with the city corporation, the method of the Census Bureau 
was followed and the city’s share computed on the basis of assessed values, 
1 e , if the city’s assessed valuation was 75 per cent of that of the school dis- 
trict, for example, the same proportion of the school district’s debt and levy 
was allotted to the city If the separate district’s valuation was larger by less 
than 10 per cent, its entire debt and levy were counted By this method the 
total debt and taxation for municipal purposes per se were ascertained 
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orable and the legislation of 1919 gave the municipalities more 
borrowing power 

1 Influence of the price level A consideration which is 
often neglected in discussions of the rapid increase of mumcipal 
debts IS the coincident change in the price level. When the 
dollar depreciates in value it costs cities more to obtain labor and 
materials for improvements If the price level doubles, other 
things remaining the same, it would not be unreasonable to ex- 
pect a similai inciease in the amount of bonds issued Thus 
while the nominal oi actual debt of the twenty-four cities seems 
to have increased at an exceedingly rapid pace, the increase ap- 
pears less significant when the change in the price level is con- 
sidered The tiuth of this statement is evidenced by the de- 
flated indebtedness curve on Graph III. As far as the value of 
the dollar is concerned, the debt burden was less in the years 
from 1916 to 1921 than in 1915, and, stated in terms of the 1913 
dollar, the total funded debt was only 33 73 per cent higher in 
1925 than it was in 1915 In other words during the ten year 
period there was an annual inciease of only about 3)^ per cent of 
the 1915 debt 

2 Funded debt compared with assessed values It has 
already been shown that the assessed values of this group of 
cities increased 87 43 pei cent during the decade and that the 
increase was almost entirely due to the legislation of 1919 which 
raised the legal ratio of assessed to appiaised value of property 
It will be remembered that the years 1914 and 1915 were yeais 
of large municipal issues, the sales for all municipalities m the 
state being 250 per cent of the yearly average from 1909 to 1913. 
So when an increase of 87 43 per cent in assessed valuations is 
compared with an increase of 141 49 per cent in indebtedness, 
consideration must be given to the fact that the debt of 1925 is 
expressed as a peicentage of a comparatively high base If it 
were possible to make a comparison with taxable values and debt 
in 1913 the difference in the rate of growth would be somewhat 
greater. The following figures show the change in the ratio of 
debt to taxable value of property for the twenty-four cities for 
alternate years dunng the decade 


1915 

S 31% 

1921 

4 09% 

1917 

5 87% 

1923 

5 94% 

1919 

3 H % 

1924 

6 85% 
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Table II 


Funded Debt of Twenty-four Cities Expressed as a Percentage of 
Assessed Values of Property for Alternate Years, 
igii; TO 1925* 


City 

1915 

1917 

1919 

ig2i 

1923 

1925 

Alton 

1 93 

1 04 

0 47 

2 60 

2 74 

5 03 

Aurora 

6 78 

8 15 

4 78 

lit 

5 37 

7 65 

Belleville 

6 39 

5 50 

5 16 

3 53 

2 72 

Bloomington 

7 SS 

6 87 

7 27 

4 14 

4 19 

3 79 

3 32 

Champaign 

5 21 

3 51 

3 77 

7 47 


Chicago Heights 

7 97 

8 05 

4 55 

6 14 

8 38 

Danville 

3 51 

4 24 

2 li 

2 70 

8 14 

6 52 

Decatur 

7 33 

9 55 

6 59 

12 06 

12 4A 

13 42 

East St Louia 

lit 

13 07 

7 12 

7 12 

9 27 

Elgm 

2 84 

I 53 

2 28 

3 82 

8 08 

Evanston 

6 15 

5 61 

3 57 

3 33 

7 15 

II 53 

Freeport 

5 

5 07 

a 62 

2 58 

2 52 

7 26 

Galesburg 

2 33 

2 00 


1 32 


1 84 

Jacksonville 

I 98 

1 86 

3 42 

7 35 

9 02 

9 07 

Joliet 

4 61 

4 41 

2 53 

4 04 

7 57 

11 61 

Kewanee 

2 98 

5 10 

2 85 


10 SI 

9 25 

Moline 

8 13 

8 10 

4 28 

4 38 

6 71 

3 87 

3 21 

Oak Park 

9 10 


5 23 

12 21 

13 26 


4 23 

4 71 

2 25 

2 08 

2 90 

2 34 

Quincy 

3 35 

4 35 

1 38 

3 2^ 

I 26 

0 88 

Rockford 

2 55 

2 85 

1 57 

3 73 

4 98 

Rock Island 

4 18 

4 99 

2 18 

2 55 

3 79 

3 78 

5 64 

Springfield 

Waukegan 

5 85 

8 48 

4 92 

3 63 

5 70 

TO 47 

7 97 

3 83 

9 84 

14 32 


Total 

5 31 

5 87 

3 24 

4 09 

5 94 

^ ^ ^See Appendix A, p los, for assessed v 

'allies of each a ty, am 

i Appendix B. p io6, for funded 


Thus, compared to assessed valuations, the debt of 1923 and 
190,5 surpassed that of 1917 in spite of a higher basis of assess- 
ment after 1919. 

Table II presents the funded debt of each city expressed as a 
percentage of taxable values for alternate years from 1915 to 
1925. In 1917 there were nine cities having a funded debt of 
more than seven per cent of their assessed valuations, as com- 
pared with thirteen cities m 1925 In 1915 and 1917 there was 
only one city having a funded indebtedness m excess of 10 per 
cent, while in 1925 there were five 

In comparing the ratio of funded debt to assessed value of 
property of one city with that of another, however, it must be 
remembered that the assessed value does not bear a uniform 
ratio to true value throughout the various cities of the state. 
Thus considenng the above table in connection with Table I, 
on page 52, the cities with the high ratio of debt to assessed value 
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of property may have a low basis of assessment, and vice versa 
Rock Island, Springfield, Rockford, and Moline in 1925 had 
comparatively low percentages of funded debt and they also 
used a low basis of assessment. Quincy’s funded debt was less 
than I per cent and Peoria’s a little over 2. per cent of their re- 
spective assessed valuations, but property was assessed at the 
legal ratio of one half the true value On the other hand at- 
tempting to practice the legal basis of assessment Decatur and 
East St Louis had comparatively high ratios of debt, while 
Evanston, Oak Park, and Joliet showed a high percentage of in- 
debtedness but their basis of assessment was low It is not fair 
then to designate certain cities as those having large debt bur- 
dens on the grounds that their indebtedness appears large in pro- 
portion to the assessed value of property, unless the method of 
arriving at taxable values is known, and then, as already indi- 
cated,*® there are other factors to consider 

A significant revelation of the table is the influence of over- 
lapping corporations on the size of the debt While the consti- 
tutional limitation for one corporation was <; per cent of the 
taxable value of property, two cities had a debt of a little over 13 
per cent in 1915, and Waukegan’s debt was over 14 per cent. 
Waukegan has five municipal corporations but the sanitary dis- 
trict had no debt in 1925 

3 Compared with increase m tax levies Graph IV shows a 
steady increase in taxation, except during the two years 1920 
and 1921 when the increase was at a greater rate than during 
any othei two years The raising of the basis of assessment m 
1919, and the fact that in that year the price level reached its 
highest point during the period were no doubt contributing fac- 
tors The levies for muniapal purposes*® for the group of twen- 
ty-four cities increased 153 79 per cent from 1915 to 1925 In 
terms of the 1913 dollar, however, the increase was only 40 53 
per cent or at the annual rate of about 4 per cent of the total 
levies of the year 1915 

Graph V presents an interesting comparison of the growth 
in the outstanding debts and tax levies The levies of course do 

"Seen 16 above 

^These levies include the general and all special levies of the city corpora- 
tion, the levies for school, sanitary, park, and high school districts, and the road 
and bridge tax 
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Graph IV 

Growth of Tax Levies of Twenty-four Cities from ipij to 1925 (in 
MILLIONS OF dollars) * 
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*See Appendix C, p 107, for statement of the tax levfea of each aty 
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Graph V 

Comparison of the Tax Levies and Funded Debt of Twenty-four Cities 
FROM 1915 to I92J (in MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) * 
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*See ApsKnduc B, p 106, and Appendix C, p 107, for numencal statement of funded debt 
and tax levies for each dty 
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not show as much fluctuation as the debts, particularly the de- 
cline of the latter in 1919 But on the whole there was a rather 
close correlation in their amounts from year to year, and their 
increase was not at widely different rates While the annual 
levy increased 153 79 per cent from 1915 to 1925, it will be re- 
called that the funded debt increased 141 49 per cent These 
figures, showing a slightly smaller late of increase m indebted- 
ness, do not go to prove that in no instance was borrowing used 
when resort should have been had to taxation Perhaps tax- 
ation should have been increased more lapidly than it was at the 
expense of the increase in borrowing For this reason, all that 
can be said is that during a decade of rising prices and broaden- 
ing of municipal functions the funded debt of the cities of over 
15,000 population increased at a slightly lower rate than did 
taxation 

4 Compared with giowth of population Since the size of 
the population is a determining factor in the growth of munic- 
ipal debts, as well as one of the deteiminants of debt burdens, it 
IS well to compare the increase in indebtedness with the growth 
in population By totalling the Census Bureau’s figures on the 
population of the twenty-foui cities we find that their combined 
population in 1910 was 673,305, and 814,824 in 1920 The esti- 
mated population in 1925 was 922,834 *** Thus there was an in- 
crease of 37 per cent in fifteen years, or an annual increase of 
2 47 per cent of the population in 1910. This was a little less 
than the annual rate of increase in indebtedness, which after 
being reduced to terms of the 1913 dollar was 337 per cent of the 
1915 debt But It has been found that a given increase in pop- 

figures were available so that the debts and levies of 1925 could be 
expressed as a percentage of those in 1913, the percentage no doubt would be 
higher for both and their proportions changed slightly, but not enough to make 
any material difference Such a comparison would be more scientific than the 
one made because of the large annual municipal issues in 1914 and 1915 as 
compared to the average of the four pre-war years 1909-1913 

^^PopulaUon and Its Dislnbuhon (4th ed , J Walter Thompson and Co , 
1926) This estimate is based on Census Bureau figures and the method of 
calculation is that of the Census Bureau 

®®To have used an estimated population for 191J in this calculation in- 
stead of the 1910 population would have been of no value since the same annual 
mcrease would have been used for both before and after 1920 for making the 
estimate 
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Table III 

Per Capita Fdnded Debt of Twenty-four Cities, 1925 


City 

Decatur 
East St Louis 
Oak Park 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Springfield 
Evanston 
Joliet 
Aurora 
Rock Island 
Group 
Danville 
Quincy 


Per Capita Debt City 

?49 59 Moline 

33 12 Bloomington 

a 15 ISvJle 

29 05 Alton 

26 07 Galesburg 

72 06 Chicago Heights 

40 35 Waukegan 

33 09 Freeport 

II 17 Kewanee 

$34 29 Champaign 
26 78 Jacksonville 

4 52 Group 


Per Capita Debt 

$n 38 

14 91 
40 SI 

8 19 

15 79 

9 06 
15 79 
6s 44 
32 19 
23 26 
39 33 
36 12 

$22 69 


ulation will occasion a more than corresponding increase in in- 
debtedness 

Table III shows the per capita funded debt of the twenty- 
four cities in 1925. If the cities be divided into two groups, one 
of ten cities having an estimated population of over 40,000 in 
192s, and the other of fourteen cities with a population under 
40,000, It will be found that the group of larger cities in 1925 had 
69 98 per cent of the total funded debt and 60 7 per cent of the 
papulation, while the smaller cities had only 30 2 per cent of the 
indebtedness and 39 3 per cent of the population. Or looked at 
in another way, the per capita funded debt of the two groups was 
$34 29 and $22 69, respectively 

It is interesting to find that the total assessed value of prop- 
erty of the twenty-four cities was distributed among the two 
groups of cities in a proportion approximately that of the popu- 
lation,^^ there being 63 63 per cent in the group of ten larger 
cities and 37 37 per cent in the group of fourteen smaller cities 
So in justice to the principle of the present limitation it must be 
admitted that in this instance at least, assessed values varied in 
the main very closely with one of the factors which determine 
the necessity of borrowing, 1 e,, the size of the population. 

5 Compared with growth of special assessment debts 
While special assessment debts are outside the scope of the con- 

5IF E Clark, The Purpose of the Indebtedness of American Cihes (19 14), 
chap 11 and Appendix A 

“See Appendix B for assessed value of pioperty of each city 
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Table IV 

Growth of Special Assessment and Funded Indebtedness 
OF Seventeen Cities (1915-1925)* 


Year 


191S 

1917 

1919 

1923 

1925 


Assessment 

Debt 

$ 6,461,708 
7,834,416 
7,520,919 

i6;38^;l4^ 


Funded 

Debt 

$ 8,900,502 
10,321,890 
10,012,459 
i7,i34jyiS 

21,296,580 


le seventeen clti 
40,000 Those over 40,000 i 
Evanston, Joliet, and Rock 


are Decatur, St i«uis, Peona, R 


orja, Rockford, Spnnfffield, Aurora, 

Those under 40,000 are Kewanee, Freeport, Champaign, 

Quincy, Moline, Elgin, Danville, and Alton See Appendix D for the special assessment debts, 
and Appendix B for the funded debts of the cities individually 


stitutional debt limitation, it is desirable to compare the growth 
of this type of indebtedness with that of the funded debt Since 
special assessment bonds are not obligations of the city corpora- 
tion the city officials do not always show their amounts and pur- 
poses in statements of municipal accounts For that reason it is 
possible to use data for only seventeen cities 

That the increase in the two classes of indebtedness was not 
at widely different rates is brought out by Table IV Thus, the 
special assessment debt was smaller in every year than the 
funded debt, and the increase of the former during the ten year 
period was 1 53 6 per cent of the total for 1915, as compared with 
an increase of 139 27 per cent in the funded debt of the same 
cities If the figures for both types of indebtedness be reduced 
to terms of the 1913 dollar’* there occurred an increase of 40 43 
per cent in the special improvement indebtedness and an in- 
crease of 3 3 12 per cent in the funded indebtedness This leaves 
the growth of both classes of obligations to be explained largely 
by the increase in population, the rate of growth of which has 
already been noted 

The special assessment debts were incurred for street im- 
provements, street lighting, sewers, sidewalks, and watermains; 
and their amounts, given a particular period in civic develop- 
ment, will depend on the size of the population An increased 
urbanization necessitates the extension of streets, sewers, and 
other special improvements almost in proportion as the popula- 
tion is increased This is evidenced by Table V 


s«See 


above 
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Table V 


Distribution of the Special Assessment and Funded Debt of Seventeen 
Cities for 1915 According to Population 



Special 

Assessment 

Funded Debt 

Population 

9 cities over 40,000 

Debt 

fn,io8,459 

5,1178,187 

$16,347,087 

508,519 

8 cities under 40,000 

4,949,498 

$21,296,580 

220,609 

Total 

$16,386,646 

729,128 


Thus, conveniently dividing the seventeen cities into two 
groups It IS found that the group of nine cities having a popula- 
tion of over 40,000 had, in 1925, 67 79 per cent of the special 
assessment debt and 69 6 per cent of the population, while the 
group of eight smaller cities had 32 21 per cent of the assessment 
debt and 30 4 per cent of the population. The per capita in- 
debtedness of this class for the two groups of cities was $21 84 
and 523 93 respectively In the case of the funded indebtedness 
the group of laiger cities had 76 76 per cent and the smaller cities 
23 24 per cent of the total, or a per capita funded debt of ^32 14 
and ?22 45 respectively The increase in funded obligations has 
not been at quite as high a rate as the increase in special assess- 
ment debts But the latter varied in almost direct proportion 
to the population while with an increase in population the 
funded debt increased progressively 

6 Summary It has been shown that the annual municipal 
bond sales of Illinois declined faster relatively from 1915 to 1919 
than did those for the North Central states and the nation as a 
whole, but after the basis of assessment was raised in 1919 the 
increase for Illinois was at a more rapid rate The gi owth in the 
outstanding funded debt of twenty-four cities of over 15,000 
population followed the same tendency from year to year as the 
municipal bond sales of the state If both be reduced to terms 
of the 1913 dollar, the growth in assessed value of property com- 
pared with the growth in funded debt was much less lapid, the 
rate of increase in assessed values from 1915 to 1925 being only 
about 1 1 per cent that of the funded debt Notwithstanding 
the legislation of 1919 the debt burden for this group of cities 

terms of the 1913 dollar the funded debt increased 33 73 per cent of 
the 1915 debt during the ten year period (see page 70), and the assessed value 
of property increased 3 79 per cent of the 1915 valuation (see page 59 ) 
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increased from 5 per cent m 1915 to 7 per cent of assessed values 
in 1925 But the funded debt considered in connection with the 
changes in the price level and growth in population affords a 
better indication of the growth in debt burden. If the debt for 
both 1915 and 1925 be expressed m terms of the 1913 dollar 
there was an annual rate of increase of 3 37 per cent. This rate 
was a little higher than the annual rate of growth in population 
which was about 1 5 per cent of the population of 1910 Experi- 
ence has taught that a given increase in population will bring 
more than a proportionate increase in indebtedness, and when it 
IS remembered that there was a lower rate of increase in debt 
than in taxation, it would appear that on the whole the indebted- 
ness of the twenty-four cities had not reached alarming heights 
Its growth can be attributed to an increase in urban population, 
and considered one of the costs of material progress 

It is not meant to infer, however, that the limitation has 
resulted in no evils or that it is subject to no criticism from the 
standpoint of its influence on the size of municipal debts It has 
been shown that, considering individual cities of over 1 5,000 pop- 
ulation in 1925, the per capita funded debtranged from 34 to ?7a, 
and the ratio of funded debt to assessed value of property varied 
from 088 to 14 31 per cent Those cases where the percentage 
of debt to assessed value of property were high show the in- 
fluence of various statutes providing for a variety of municipal 
corporations having the power to incur debts, and in those cases 
where the debt was low that condition prevailed not because of 
the limitation, but in spite of it Although no community has 
utilized the maximum power to incur debt given it under the 
constitution and present legislation, this does not prove that the 
indebtedness of the municipalities of the state was not larger 
than it should have been A small indebtedness may represent 
abuse of borrowing power as well as a large one This presents 
the aspect of the purposes for which indebtedness may be and 
has been incurred, and attention will next be directed to the lack 
of consideration of the purposes of indebtedness m the present 
restriction 

III The Purposes of Indebtedness 

The size or amount of municipal indebtedness is of little 
significance unless considered in connection with the purposes 
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Table VI 

Purposes of Funded Debt of Twenty-four Cities for 1915 and 1925 


Purpose 

Education $4 

Water i 

Sewage Disposal 
Recreation 
Refunding 

Bridges and Crossings 
Electric Power and Light 
Funding 
Fire and Police 
Government Buddings 
Miscellaneous 
Combined and Unre- 
ported 

Total $ii 


1915 

,463,543 39 29% 

,565,600 13 78 

289,615 2 55 

948.500 8 35 

966,700 8 51 

412.500 3 63 

57,000 50 

857.000 7 54 

267.000 2 35 

413.500 3 64 

694,759 6 18 


3,875,943 . ^ 

2,620,822 9 58 

2,158,696 7 86 

1,061,400 3 87 

992,000 3 86 

625,870 2 28 

546,500 I 99 

463 500 I 69 

84,000 30 

637,445 a 32 




for which the obligations were incurred Table VI presents the 
purposes for which the funded debt of twenty-four cities having 
a population of over 1 5,000 was incurred for the years 1915 and 
ipaS 

Giving attention first to the non-income producing pur- 
poses,*® it IS found that they comprised 83 6 per cent of the total 
debt in 1925 In 1925, the most important of these purposes, 
in the order of their significance, were education, sewage dis- 
posal, and recreation, and of the total funded debt of that year, 
they accounted for 68 per cent The data in the above table 
show that the increase in the indebtedness for these three pur- 
poses during the decade was almost equal to the increase in the 
total debt of this group of cities The indebtedness for bridges 
and crossings and fire and police protection slightly more than 
doubled but were comparatively small, while that for govern- 
ment buildings, funding, and miscellaneous purposes declined. 
The refunding, and combined or unreported debts remained 
about stationary, showing only a slight increase 

Education, alone, accounted for half the total debt of 1925, 
and of the increase of $16,073,638 in the total funded indebted- 
ness, $9,461,336 was for that purpose The debt for sewage 
disposal, mounting from only $289,615 m 1915 to $2,620,822 m 
1925, increased faster, relatively, during the decade than did the 

’“Non-income producmg purposes are outlays not earning a money 
income 
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indebtedness for education In 1915 only two of the twenty- 
four cities, Oak Park and Evanston, had liabilities for that pur- 
pose, and these were their proportionate share of the debt of the 
Chicago Sanitary District, while by 192J Champaign, Decatur, 
Elgin, and Springfield had organized sanitary districts which 
incurred indebtedness The increase in the debt for recreation 
purposes was at a lower rate during the ten year period than 
that for education and sewage disposal, being 128 per cent of 
the figure for 1915 Like the increase in the indebtedness for 
education and sewage disposal it cannot be attributed entirely 
to the rising puce level,*® but must also be explained by civic 
development and increase in population 

An impressive revelation of the table is the comparatively 
small amount of debt for income-beanng purposes The in- 
debtedness of this class was incurred solely for the acquisition 
of water and electric properties, and debts for these two pur- 
poses totalling $4,501,813 comprised 16.4 per cent of the total 
debt in 1925 Of this amount only $625,870 was for electnc 
light and power plants As small as the latter figure seems, 
however, it shows a relatively greater increase during the decade 
than the increase in indebtedness for any other purpose when it 
IS compared with the electric debt of $57,000 in 1915 In 1915 
none of the electric debt was for income-bearing purposes as 
compared with $614,870 in 1925 The latter figure represents 
the electric debt of Springfield and Kewanee The cities of the 
class under consideration have not adopted very extensively 
municipal ownership of their public utihty plants, with the one 
exception of water facilities Not one of the twenty-four cities 
owns its street railways,^® and only in two instances, Springfield 
and Kewanee, is there municipal ownership of the plants which 
generate electncity for private consumption 


“The index of general prices compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York was 103 in 1915 and 186 m 1923 There was not much difference 
between this index and that for construction costs, the latter being 94 in 1915 
and 194 in 1925 (Seen la above) 

^“There are two cities in the state of Illinois which own their street rail- 
ways, Lincoln and Pekin In 1922 the fonner was valued at $6^,22.^, and the 
latter at $81,844 {Electnc Railways, \3 S Census Bureau, 1922 ) 

^^Aurora, Bloomington, Decatur, and Jacksonville own generating plants 
for the lighting of streets and city buildings See Thompson, op cit , pp 240-1 
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The Ltrmtatwn Makes No DistmcUon Between Purposes 
The constitution prohibits any municipal corporation from 
incurring indebtedness “in any manner or for any purpose” in 
excess of 5 per cent of the assessed value of property. The 
courts’ interpretation of the term "debt” was given extended 
treatment in Chapter II, and it may be summarized in the state- 
ment that where the general credit of the corporation is at stake 
(1 e , if property or income already belonging to the municipality 
is pledged, or resort may be had to the taxing power for the pur- 
pose of liquidating the obligation), the contract constitutes an 
indebtedness It will be recalled that the constitution also re- 
quires that provision be made, at the time of contracting a debt, 
for the collection of a diiect annual tax sufficient to discharge 
the indebtedness within twenty years. The important distinc- 
tions to be made between the purposes of indebtedness in au- 
thorizing the contracting of obligations by municipalities, and 
in the determination of a source and time of payment did not 
receive recognition in the constitution The remainder of this 
chapter is devoted to these considerations. 

r Authorization As shown in Chapter I the piimary mo- 
tive in 1870 in limiting the indebtedness of municipalities was 
to check the increase in tax burdens But it would seem that 
from this point of view there is a distinction to be made between 
debts incurred for income-bearing purposes, and those obli- 
gations contracted for purposes which do not produce an income 
It has been charged that such a distinction between the purposes 
of indebtedness is of little value and leads to the conclusion that 
to permit debts for income-producing purposes is the only safe 
bonding policy But in differentiating the two types of in- 
debtedness, It IS not denied that parks, playgrounds, govern- 
ment buildings, schools and other forms of non-income bearing 
wealth are economically pioductive In time they tend to 
enhance the productive efficiency of the community, may ulti- 
mately increase the tax duplicate, and thus reduce the burden 


The plant at Kewanee was completed ih 1924 This information was obtained 
by a visit to the City Clerk’s Office, June, 1927 

*’See Lane Lancaster, State Supervision of Municipal Indebtedness (1923), 

P 17 
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of the debt contracted in acquiring them It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that reliance on such reasoning sanctioned 
municipal aid to railroads three-quarters of a century ago, and 
led to conditions which brought about the limitation on munici- 
pal debts in the Constitution of 1870 Moreover, debts for non- 
income bearing purposes must be paid from taxes which are a 
prior claim on the net product of the community The net 
income of the community will depend upon economic and indus- 
trial conditions which may vary independently of the amount of 
public improvements, and thus the indebtedness affects the 
financial stability of the municipality On the other hand, if 
the obligation is contracted to acquire income pioducmg prop- 
erties and IS payable from the acquired property or its income, 
the financial stability of the corporation is in nowise jeopardized, 
and neither is the patrimony of the state affected Even if 
resort may be had to taxation, if adequate safeguards^® are es- 
tablished to maintain rates sufficiently high to meet debt obli- 
gations, there is only a potential burden on the resouices of the 
municipality. Moreover, when a city undertakes to supply its 
population with water, gas, electricity, or transportation facil- 
ities there may be not even an increase in private consumption, 
but only a substitution of public for private management, m 
which case there would be no additional dram on private in- 
come 

Attention has already been called to the small amount of 
indebtedness for public service enterprises in cities of the state 
having a population of over 15,000 Although there may be 
other equally potent reasons^® for cities not owning their public 

^^For example, see the provision in the proposed ConsMuHon of igso with 
reference to Chicago, above, p 24 

justice to the framers of sec i a of art IX, it may be said that placmg 
a like limitation on both types of indebtedness is congruous with the unqualified 
requirement for provision for taxation 

^®It was not until 1 893 that cities had the power to purchase or lease water 
works from private companies (Laias of iSqj, p 82) Not until 1899 could 
bonds be issued which were payable only from a water fund built up out of 
earnings {Laws of iSpp, p 104), and it was eight years later before they could 
be secured by a mortgage on the plant {Laws of igoy, p aoi) In 1903 provision 
was made for street railway certificates secured by earnings and mortgage in- 
cluding the right to use the streets in case of foreclosure {Laws of ipoj, p 285 ) 
See also above, p 38 The Municipal Ownership Act of 1913 (amended in 1911 
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utilities, the constitutional debt limitation has exerted an in- 
fluence. Instances of public utility bonds being held void 
because they were in excess of the limit were cited in Chapter 
II In 1925 Alton, Belleville, and Champaign, for example, 
had an assessed valuation of about ?8, 000,000, or an approxi- 
mate debt limit of $400,000 It is evident that this would not 
permit these city corporations to become indebted for the value 
of their water, electricity, and transportation systems and, at 
the same time, incur obligations for the prosecution of their 
other legitimate functions Without entering into the contro- 
versial question of the relative merits of public and private 
ownership of public utilities, it is true that where the debt 
limitation has served as a barrier to municipal ownership, it has 
made the community wholly dependent upon the state public 
service commission to secure just and reasonable rates from 
private companies 

As previously stated, moreover, the constitutional limitation 
permits debts up to the limit for any single purpose But 
large funding debts (in 1915 indebtedness for this purpose 
amounted to over 7 per cent of the total funded debt of twenty- 
four cities) are certainly questionable, for they mean a passing 
on to future taxpayers obligations incurred for current expenses, 
or because of revenue deficits 

When consideration is given to the variety of municipal cor- 
porations, the distribution of borrowing power for particular 
purposes appears still more unscientific Thus, before the legis- 
lation of 1928, which reduced the percentage but raised the basis 
of assessment of property, the limit for municipalities outside of 
Cook County was 8 75 per cent for education, and 5 per cent for 
parks and sewage disposal, but indebtedness for the variety of 
purposes for which the city corporation could legitimately con- 
tract obligations was limited in the aggregate to 5 per cent of the 
assessed value of pioperty 

1 Source of payment The distinction between income and 
non-income bearing purposes again becomes significant in con- 

to apply to villages and incorporated towns) definitely gave cities power to own 
electric plants {Laws of 1913, p 45J ) 

'•“See above, pp 36-39 

‘’Municipal aid to private enterprise of course is prohibited entirely by 
Separate Section a of the Consiitutwn of z8jo 
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sidering the constitutional requirement that provision shall be 
made for direct taxation to discharge principal and interest. This 
requirement is irrespective of the purpose for which the indebted- 
ness IS incurred. But taxation is justified only to defray ex- 
penditures made for the common benefit, and thus to require 
that a direct tax be provided to discharge the obligations in- 
curred in the construction of a city hall or a school building, and 
to make the same requirement to insure payment of bonds issued 
to acquire a light and power plant are quite different in principle. 
In the former case the benefits from the outlay are primarily 
public, and the special benefits accruing to individuals are sec- 
ondary, and so no fault can be found with discharging the in- 
debtedness through taxation In the latter case, however, 
special benefits are primary, and so there is a distinction to be 
made between consumers and taxpayers If the consumer does 
not pay rates for the service sufficient to meet the cost and dis- 
charge the indebtedness, his lower rates are obtained at the 
expense of the taxpayer. It has been said that, where the service 
is of such general use that taxpayers and consumers are identical, 
no injustice is done But taxpayers do not pay taxes on the 
same amount of property, nor are they likely to pay taxes in 
proportion to the service used Thus, there might still be in- 
justice as among individual taxpayers 

There is a greater or less public benefit derived from some 
public service enterprises than others The public is deeply 
interested m having a good water system from the standpoints 
of both health and fire protection In large cities the social 
benefit derived from street railways, by making for less con- 
gested conditions, might be considered greater than that ob- 
tained from an electric light and power system This difference 
in the degree of public benefit involved is worthy of considera- 
tion in the financing of various outlays. Section 20 of Article IV 
of the constitution provides protection to the taxpayers of the 
state against that governmental unit assuming the debts of any 
one municipality It seems equally important that the tax- 
payers of a particular community be protected against having to 
discharge debts which ought to be paid wholly or partly by 

^^Horace Secnst, An Economic Analysis of Constitutional Restriction upon 
Public Indebtedness, University of Wisconsin Bulletin No 637 (1914), p 115 
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another class m the same community Moreover, m privately 
owned enterprises the bonds are secured only by the income and 
property If m public ownership the creditors have the addi- 
tional protection of resort to the taxing power of the municipal- 
ity, the rate of interest on the indebtedness will be lower, and 
thus service rates to consumers may be reduced It does not 
seem that placing the taxpayer in this position of liability is 
justified unless there is a marked degree of public benefit in- 
volved in bringing the service financially within the reach of all. 

The effect of this provision of the constitution, however, has 
been modified by the legislature Under a general municipal 
ownership act^® cities were given power to issue bonds upon the 
credit of the municipality up to no per cent of the cost of the 
property, or the power to issue public utility certificates up to 
no per cent of the cost of the pioperty and payable solely out 
of the revenues derived from operations Bonds secured by the 
general credit of the corporation, however, would come within 
the scope of the constitutional debt limitation, and likewise 
would the certificates payable from the earnings of the under- 
taking if an income previously accruing to the city were 
pledged In July, 1927, an act was passed permitting incor- 
porated towns, cities, and villages to issue bonds secuied by the 
earnings and a mortgage hen on water systems financed under 
that act, and it also placed such indebtedness outside the consti- 
tutional debt limitation It further provided a method to 
calculate the income derived from the extension of old systems,®^ 
so that the new bonds could be secured only by the income from 
the pioperty acquired through their issue Similar legislation is 
still needed for other public industries 

3 The time of payment In the constitutional convention 
of 1870 there seemed to be a desire to insure payment of munic- 
ipal debts, hence the requirement for the provision for a direct 
annual tax , but the convention went further than that and re- 
quired a term of twenty years The sole consideration m fixing 
the term of twenty years seems to have been the salability of 


*>Lawsof iorj,p 455 
“See above, pp 3j:ff 
“iaw of igs7, p 339 
, p 340. 
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the bonds The contention on which the following paragraphs 
are based is that to insure the payment of debts and to require 
that they be paid within a definite period of time are two quite 
distinct problems, and that they deserve separate consideration 
It IS only sound finance that debts be paid, since non-payment 
reacts unfavorably on the credit of the municipality, and other 
governmental units in the state, while fixing the term of a debt 
is an important element m bunging about an equalization of 
burdens between different generations of taxpayers It is a 
principle of finance that where the purpose of a debt is to acquire 
property, the term of the debt should be equated to the esti- 
mated useful life of the property If, for example, a commun- 
ity builds a school building which has an estimated useful life 
of thirty years, and in addition to caring for depreciation and 
interest it pays off one-thirtieth of the indebtedness from this 
cause annually, the average indebtedness will represent the aver- 
age value of the building during the period — the amount of 
capital which the community has invested for that particular 
purpose, and which it is raising by approved methods of modern 
finance Furthermore each generation would be paying its share 
of the cost of the utilities which it used 

In the light of the above considerations it is now the purpose 
to inquire into the efficacy of the constitutional term It was 
shown in Chapter II that indebtedness may be contracted to 
run for a period shorter than twenty years, but there is nothing 
to prevent any indebtedness, irrespective of the purpose, to run 
for the full period A term of two or three years would be more 
desirable for some debts Thus after the loss in income from 
liquor licenses, with the advent of national prohibition, the city 
of Chicago Heights, not having made provision for increased tax 
levies, was forced to resort to the special assessment fund to meet 
current expenses The result was a bond issue of $125,000 for 

s^This IS not the only consideration, however Interest rates might be 
high at the time the debt is contracted and thus a shorter term with subse- 
quent refunding would be advisable Existing tax burdens might make it 
expedient to lengthen the terra in some instances In case of permanent prop- 
erty such as land for park purposes a long term is desirable, but modern finance 
would not sanction perpetual indebtedness in that case The rule expressed 
above is a guiding pnnciple to equalize the burden between different periods 
and is subject to modification to meet particular situations 
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twenty years to take up a judgment "and restore the special 
assessment fund Jacksonville in 1919 floated a bond issue 
of 3131,000 for twenty years to fund a revenue deficit and a 
small floating debt of 37,ooo Thus the future taxpayers of 
these two cities will be taxed to dischaige current obligations of 
at least twenty years before While such a procedure may be 
justified occasionally on the grounds of expediency, it does not 
contribute to an equitable distribution of public buidens be- 
tween two periods The interpretation by the Supreme Court 
to permit debts to be contracted for a shorter term than twenty 
years is fortunate, but there is yet no means of enforcing a 
shorter term in cases where it is economically desiiable 

As was shown in Chapter II, moreover, the Supreme Court 
has interpreted the provision to permit refunding when it has 
legislative sanction The General Assembly has liberally con- 
ferred refunding powers upon cities and other municipal cor- 
porations Under the General Act for the Incorporation of Cihes 
and Villages^^ (Article 5, Section 63, Paragraph 6), there is 
granted the power "to issue bonds in place of or to supply means 
to meet maturing bonds, or for the consolidation or funding of 
the same " By another act” counties, cities, towns, townships, 
school districts or other municipal corporations, are permitted 
to refund bonds which have been issued for any purpose, pro- 
vided the new bonds aie issued on the authoiity of a majority 
vote of the legal voters at some annual or special election, bear 
a rate of interest of less than 10 per cent, and in other respects 
satisfy the requirements of Section 12. of Article IX of the consti- 
tution. This act also contains the following emergency clause. 

Whereas some counties, cities, townships and other municipal corporations 
m this state, having outstanding bonds and other evidences of indebtedness 
that will soon fall due, and are without any remedy for renewing or funding the 
same, therefore this act shall be in force from and after its passage 

All cities and villages now have refunding powers, but unless 
they are incorporated under the general incorporation act, re- 
funding may take place only after being sanctioned by a popular 
vote As for other municipal corporations, they have the pnv- 

‘qnformation obtained by a visit to the City Clerk’s Office 
Auditor’s Report for 1916 Found in City Clerk's Office at Jacksonville 

^<^Laws of 1871-2, p 218 

^’’Laii'S of 187s, p too 
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liege to refund maturing obligations under the act of 1875, if not 
given that power m the special act which created them It is 
evident then that the constitutional term has no meaning except 
that bonds may first be issued for a period not longer than 
twenty years 

The term of twenty years is a relatively short one, and it is 
defensible for the larger part of the funded debt to be contracted 
for the full term, since in 1925 of the total debt of twenty-four 
cities 88 78 per cent was for school buildings, water systems, 
sewage disposal facilities, parks and playgrounds, bridges and 
crossings, electric plants, and government buildings The use- 
fulness of these properties will last the constitutional term or 
longer The remaining 1 1 22 per cent was for funding, refund- 
ing, miscellaneous, and combined or unreported purposes, and 
no doubt a large part of this debt could justifiably be contracted 
for twenty years 

If the teim of the debt is to be equated to the estimated 
useful life of the acquired property, it will be found that twenty 
years is a term too short for some indebtedness , and where that 
IS true the interpretation of the court permitting refunding af- 
fords a fortuitous escape from an unscientific provision in the 
constitution Moieover, privately financed public utilities have 
perpetual indebtedness, and from the standpoint of justice be- 
tween consumers of different periods, if adequate depreciation 
allowances are made, there is much to be said in favor of per- 
petual indebtedness for municipally owned enterprises But at 
present there Is nothing to prevent perpetual indebtedness for 
any purpose Examples of repeated refunding are not lacking. 
Freeport refunded an issue in 1890 for twenty years and again in 
1910 for a similar period East St Louis “to pay off its cred- 
itors” in 1888 issued refunding bonds and followed the same 
procedure again m igo&for twenty years In 192a Peoria paid 
off the last of an issue of Civil War bounty bonds Joliet re- 
funded water bonds in 1904 and again in 1914 for twenty years 
Quincy, Spimgfield, and Jacksonville refunded railway aid 
bonds more than once As long as investors can be found who 

'*These examples of refunding were traced through the volumes of the 
State and Mumci,pal Compendium of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
The railway aid bonds were registered with the State Auditor pursuant to an 
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are willing to purchase refunding bonds there need be no tax- 
ation to liquidate indebtedness, notwithstanding Section la of 
Article IX of the constitution “ Since there is the constant 
temptation for public officials to postpone payment by refund- 
ing in order to reduce taxes, and in the case of municipally owned 
public utilities, to maintain low rates for services, the lack of any 
control over the term for which debts may run defeats the chief 
end of scientific public borrowing, namely, a just distribution of 
burdens between present and succeeding generations 


act of 1865 and subsequent acts, and a record of them may be found m his 
annual report for all years 

^It was explamed in chap 11, p 43, that the phrase “provision for the 
collection of a direct annual tax” did not mean that the tax had to be levied. 



CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSIONS 

It has been shown that the constitutional restrictions upon 
municipal indebtedness were a method of coping with a situation 
which threatened the financial stability of the local governments 
in the state in the middle of the past century Although the 
limitation was justified and effective in checking the rapid in- 
crease in local indebtedness, the conditions which brought it 
about no longer exist Furthermore, Separate Section 2 of the 
constitution expressly prohibits subsidies to private capital, and 
so Section 1 2 of Article IX has continued as a limitation upon 
municipal indebtedness for purposes of a governmental and com- 
mercial nature To determine its efficacy in this respect has 
been the purpose of this study 

Desirabihty of Present Restrictions 

State control over local debts is justified as a means of pro- 
tecting the patrimony of the state government and the credit of 
other governmental units m the state To do this it must pre- 
vent excessive taxation for local purposes at all times, and insure 
that necessary debt burdens are equalized between present and 
future taxpayers From these points of view the matter of con- 
trolling local borrowing involves the following fundamental eco- 
nomic considerations (i) the amount of indebtedness, which is 
a question of the necessity of capital outlays and the capaaty of 
the community to pay, (2) the purpose of indebtedness, (3) 
source of payment , and (4) time of payment The conclusions 
of this inquiry into the desirability of the present restrictions 
may be stated from these points of view 

The Amount of Indebtedness 

As a method of regulating the amount of indebtedness the 
constitutional limitation has been found to be indefensible for 
the following reasons 

(a) It does not apply uniformly to all communities in the 
state because of its relation to the assessed value of property, 
which varies in the ratio it beai s to true value from one commun- 
ity to another. A city which assesses property at the legal ratio, 
in order to obtain its full borrowing power, must bear more than 
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Its ]ustly proportionate share of taxes for state purposes because 
of underassessment elsewhere Moreover, where there is under- 
assessment there is an abridged power to incur debts 

(b) Since it is not a limitation upon the aggregate indebted- 
ness of a community, but is applicable only to each municipal 
corporation considered singly, the creation of special municipal 
corporations by the legislature substantially and unscientifically 
raises the limit to which communities may borrow. While it is 
within the power of the legislature to fix the debt limit for these 
corporations within the constitutional limit, in only one in- 
stance, that of the high school districts, has it abridged the bor- 
rowing power of any type of municipal corporation which it has 
created ^ What the limit for all municipal purposes is depends 
upon the extent to which a community has decentralized its 
government 

(c) During a period of nsing prices such as from 1915 to 
1925, the assessed value of property does not keep pace with the 
price level, and thus municipalities suffer an actual decline m 
their power to contract debts This tendency was counteracted 
in the period just mentioned by the legislation of 1919 which 
raised the legal basis of assessment Only because of that legis- 
lation did assessed values keep pace with a depreciating dollar. 

(d) Even if property were efficiently assessed, taxable values 
are an unsatisfactory index of capacity to pay Since they ex- 
clude the value of tax exempt property, no consideration is given 
to some indexes of the character of citizenship, willingness to 
shoulder tax burdens, and the economic stability of the com- 
munity Moreover, it is not reasonable that a city’s borrowing 
power should be reduced because it owns property 

Except in the case of a few public utility debts otherwise 
secured, municipal credit rests upon the taxing power, and the 
extent to which municipal resources are being tapped is reflected 
in the levy, not m the assessed value of property which may bear 
any ratio to true value The amount of indebtedness which a 
community may safely incur depends upon the annual charges 

‘It IS true, of course, that in the legislation of 1928 a distinction was ob- 
tained between the municipalities of Cook County and other municipal cor- 
porations of the state 
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for debt service compared with the margin of available revenues 
over what is needed for current expenditures This consider- 
ation IS completely lacking in the present limitation, because of 
the inability to obtain uniform assessments. 

(e) The problem of determining the amount of indebtedness 
which a community should incur is not so simply solved as by 
making the limit an arbitrary percentage of assessed value, even 
if assessments were all that they should be in expressing the 
wealth of the citizenship The need for capital outlays depends 
upon the age and population of the community, and various 
social, economic and geographic factors which may vary inde- 
pendently of property values Thus, it was found that the 
funded debt of twenty-four cities having a population of more 
than 15,000 varied from less than i per cent m Quincy to 14 31 
per cent of assessed values m Waukegan The per capita funded 
debt ranged from $4 52 in Quincy to $72 06 in Evanston None 
of the twenty-four communities had utilized their total borrow- 
ing power in 1925 

(f) Legislation such as that of 1909 and 1919, which raised 
the basis of assessment, increases the debt limit of all commun- 
ities and municipal corporations irrespective of their individual 
needs A comparison of the growth of municipal bond sales in 
Ilhnois with those of the North Central states and the nation as 
a whole, from 1919 to 1925, based upon their respective yearly 
averages from 1909 to 1913, revealed a relatively much greater 
increase during the decade for Illinois But while this was true, 
judging from the rise in the price level and the data on the 
growth of funded debt, tax levies, and population of twenty-four 
cities having a population in excess of 1 5,000, the funded debt as 
a whole had not leached indefensible heights in 1925 

(g) The limitation does not prevent abuse of public borrow- 
ing, and at best could only be capable of preventing excessive 
indebtedness Its influence is felt only when the indebtedness of 
a single corporation approaches the limit There is no consid- 
eration of the aggregate debt burden of all corporations on a 
common patrimony Where it is effective it is susceptible of 
undue rigidity and in those municipal corporations in which it is 
not effective, it serves no useful purpose whatever 
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Purposes of Indebtedness 

The constitutional provision makes no distinction between 
the purposes for which debts may be incurred, and the interpre- 
tation of the term "debt” by the Supreme Court has not rem- 
edied the situation This has two important consequences 

(a) The wholly or partially self-supporting character of 
public service enterprises is not lecognized, with the result that 
there has been erected a barrier to municipal ownership 

(b) There is nothing to prevent large funded debts being 
incurred for current expenses This makes possible shifting to 
future taxpayers burdens which should be borne by the present, 
and one end of debt control is to prevent this from happening 

Source of Payment 

Because of the fact that, m the requirement that provision 
shall be made in the ordinance, at the time of contracting a debt, 
for sufficient taxation to pay interest and discharge the obliga- 
tion at matunty, no distinction is made between debts for in- 
come and non-income bearing purposes, the constitutional pro- 
vision IS not conducive to a proper relationship of taxpayer, 
consumer, and creditor Cities may issue bonds secured solely 
by the earnings and a mortgage on the property, only with 
legislative consent It has been shown that the legislature has 
been slow in making it possible for all utilities and their exten- 
sions to be financed in this manner. To the extent that this has 
not been done the taxpayers have been placed in a position of 
liability for the benefit of consumers 

Time of Payment 

It is an indefensible provision in the constitution which fixes 
the onginal term of an indebtedness at not more than twenty 
years The period which a debt should be allowed to run is a 
matter to be settled, in the main, by the estimated useful life 
of the acquired property, and twenty years is too long for some 
debts and too short for others. Since the Supreme Court has 
legalized refunding and the legislature has bestowed refunding 
powers upon all municipalities, which is fortunate where the 
tv'enty year term is too short, there is nothing to prevent per- 
petual indebtedness, or an actual term which is too long The 
phrase “provision for the collection of a direct annual tax” does 
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not compel the levy of a tax, and thus provision for the tax may- 
be made in the oidinance, but a levy never be made Hence, in 
reality there is no effective control over the term of debts 

From the above criticisms of the constitutional provisions 
and statutes relative to municipal indebtedness, the conclusion 
IS warranted that the state of Illinois is m need of a method of 
limiting municipal debts which is flexible and scientific, in that it 
will take due account of all those conditions of time and place 
which determine the necessity of capital outlays and capacity to 
pay, give due consideration to the effect of the purposes of in- 
debtedness upon the financial burden of the community at pres- 
ent and in the future , and adequately take heed of the economic 
factors involved in determining the source from which payment 
should be made, and the term of indebtedness 

Alternative Measures Adopted Elseti here 

While the solution to the problem of controlling local debts 
must be founded upon those economic considerations discussed 
in this study, the selection of the machinery best adapted for the 
prosecution of those principles is a legal and political problem for 
the best political thought to solve For that reason it is beyond 
the province of the present inquiry to suggest more than the 
broad outlines of schemes in use elsewhere, which if adopted in 
Illinois would in some respects be a complete remedy for the 
defects of the present provisions, and at least a partial one for 
others The legislation cited in the following paragraphs pre- 
sents alternatives desirable from an economic point of view 
without respect to political theory and expediency, or legal diffi- 
culties They evidence the lack of progressiveness of the State of 
Illinois in this i espect, and demonstrate that it has much to do to 
bring its supervision over local finance in line with modern 
developments 

This legislation is grouped according to the problem which it 
attempts to solve There are admirable provisions in the stat- 
utes of some states which are not cited, but they do not repre- 
sent any attempt to treat the problem as a whole ^ Nor is it 

“For an excellent compilation of state laws and constitutional provisions 
relative to the problem at hand, see Lane Lancaster, Slate Stiperviston of Mu- 
mnpal Indebtedness (Philadelphia, I9a3) 
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felt that they offer anything better than the legislation noted in 
the following pages 

Amount 0/ Indebtedness 

Massachiisetts — Massachusetts was the first state to attempt 
a scientific treatment of the problem of controlling local indebt- 
edness ® The state constitution is silent on the question of mu- 
nicipal indebtedness, but under a law of 1875 the debt limit of 
cities IS fixed at 2 5 per cent of the average of the previous three 
years’ assessed valuations, and that of towns at 3 per cent of the 
valuation of the next preceding year ^ The legislature, however, 
passes special legislation for debts which are above these limits, 
or for purposes which have not already been approved by general 
legislation But such acts are enacted only after the legislature 
has the benefit of the impartial advice of a state authority, the 
Director of the Bureau of Statistics, whose duty it is to examine 
all petitions for special treatment, and report to the legislative 
committee to which the petition was referred The accounting 
and auditing functions of this official are broad,® and while his 
office is little more than a fact collecting agency, the wealth of 
statistical information at his disposal enables him to serve effi- 
ciently in an advisory capacity to the legislature and local offi- 
cials, thus providing a sound basis for necessary changes in legis- 
lation, and enhancing the soundness of local finance The es- 
sence of the scheme m so far as it relates to the amount of indebt- 
edness is that there is an attempt to adhere to the principle of 
home rule, allowing each municipality to contract debts up to 
the legislative limit on its own accord, and flexibility to meet 


•The present provisions were a result of an investigation of local finances 
completed m 191a The original Municipal Indebtedness Act was passed in 

1913 

*La'U!S of iBjs, chap 209 

‘The accounting officers of each aty and town must file detailed financial 
reports annually with the director {Acts of /pop, chap 371) He has the power 
to audit the records of each city and town and install a system of accounts 
upon petition for such action by the city council or town meeting (Acls of /gio, 
chap S98, amended by j 4 e/s 0/ /p/3, chap 706) An audit for all subdivisions 
of the state every three years is compulsory (/lets of igzo, chap 345) 
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local needs is attained by special legislation based upon the ad- 
vice of a competent and well informed official.” 

New Jersey — Like Massachusetts the State of New Jersey 
has no constitutional limitation, but there is provided a legis- 
ative limit of 7 per cent of the average of the last three years ' 
assessed value of real estate ’’ The singular feature of the New 
Jersey scheme is the creation of the office of Commissioner of 
Municipal Accounts ” While this official has broad and coercive 
auditing and accounting powers,® he has no direct control over 
the creation of local indebtedness, that power being vested in the 
governing body of the municipality But he insures the pay- 
ment of debts by his power to certify the annual requirements 
for debt service in the budget, either sinking fund contributions 
or serial installments This has the salutary effect of encour- 
aging careful consideration before debts are contracted, for pay- 
ment IS inescapable With the need of a uniform system of mu- 
nicipal accounting and an agency for the collection o'f data 
relative to local finance in the State of Illinois the desirable 
effect which such an official is able to exert upon the amount of 
local indebtedness makes the New Jersey plan worthy of con- 
sideration “ 


“The Massachusetts scheme is favorably commented upon m succeedmg 
volumes of the Annual Report on the StahsHcs of Mumapal Fmance, especially 
the one for 1913, p vii, Bureau of Statistics 
’’Laws of I p/d, subsec 3, sec 12, chap 252 
“iaw of ipij, chap 154, Lam of ipi8, chap 266 
“He must audit sinking funds every two years and has power to mstall a 
uniform system of accounts for sinking funds and general financial transactions 
of municipalities, and furnish forms for annual reports and financial statements 
{Laws of ipip, chs-p 154, and iatero/rp/iS, chap 266) An audit of all munici- 
pal accounts m all municipalities having an assessed valuation of more than 
53,000,000 is compulsory {Laws of ipiS, chaps 267 and 268, Laws of xpzi, 
chap 105 ) 

“In boroughs and townships a petition signed by 10 per cent of the tax- 
payers may occasion a special bond election at which a majority of those voting 
must approve the debt (iaicr of ipi6, sec 9, chap 252 ) 

i^The state of Iowa also has a system of budgetary control For a discus- 
sion of this plan, see Wylie Kilpatrick, State Admimstrahve Remevi of Local 
Budget Mahing, Municipal Administration Service, Publication No 3, New 
York, 1927 
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Indiana — A most unique scheme of state supervision is the 
Indiana plan Indiana has a constitutional limitation of a per 
cent of the assessed value of property, but it has taken a step in 
the direction of administrative control The present provision 
IS a compromise between the Tax Law of 1919, which vested the 
power to approve local taxes and bond issues in the State Board 
of Tax Commissioners, and the “Johnson Home Rule” act, 
passed at a special session of the legislatuie m 1920, which vested 
the same powers in the county council The law of 1 9 1 9 resulted 
in flooding the State Board with requests from local governments 
to contract debts, and the legislation of the following year failed 
to check the increase in tax levies and indebtedness The pres- 
ent provisions were enacted in 1921, and now any municipality 
may contract debts up to $5,000 through local officials without 
the intervention of state authorities But any intention to issue 
bonds making the total debt in excess of that amount must be 
given newspaper publicity for at least two weeks Ten or more 
property tax payeis may file a petition of protest with the 
county auditoi who certifies the petition to the State Board, 
after which a date is fixed for a hearing in the county of the dis- 
trict The proposed debt must then be passed upon by that 
body The law furthei provides that the interest rate shall not 
exceed 6 per cent and that all issues where the rate exceeds 5 per 
cent must receive the approval of the Board The decision of the 
State Board is always final 

Because of the unique character of the Indiana plan it is felt 
that a brief statement of its results will not be out of place The 
hearings involve no direct expense on the part of the local tax- 
payers, and while the law applies to tax levies as well as bond 
issues, the State Board of Tax Commissioners in its report for 
1924 states that advantage has been taken of the law more fre- 
quently in the case of the latter F rom March , 1 9 2 1 , to October, 
1925, the Board had disapproved bond issues totalling about 
$18,000,000 and had approved a total of $27,000,000; or in other 
words, had disapproved about 40 per cent of the bond issues 
submitted for its approval 

“•These provisions are embodied in sec 4, chap aaj, Laws of /p2i, an 
amendment to the Tax Law of 1919 

“Based on table found in Annual Report of State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners, 1915, p 4 
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A significant element in municipal borrowing is the cost of 
the capital acquired through the loan It is well known that 
contracts are often let when the contractor’s bids are too high. 
The control of the State Boaid over local bond issues in Indiana 
has resulted in savings of thousands of dollars to many com- 
munities in the state because of its power to employ engineers 
to estimate the cost of improvements, and if these estimates are 
lower, to order new bids The fact that a bond issue may be 
appealed to the Board has in itself tended to keep down the cost 
in many cases 

Purposes 

In regard to the distinction to be made between funded debts 
incurred for current expenses and those for permanent financing 
the statutes of Massachusetts and New Jersey are worthy of 
note In New Jersey funded debt for current expenses is ex- 
pressly forbidden Massachusetts accomplished the same end 
by listing the purposes for which cities and towns could contract 
funded debts, and then prohibited the same for other pui poses i’’ 
The laws of both states commendably legulate in detail the 
administration of temporary debts Observance of this legis- 
lation by local officials is guaranteed m New Jersey by the 
powers of the Commissioner of Municipal Accounts over the 
local budget, and in Massachusetts, by the requirement that the 
Director of the Bureau of Statistics shall certify as to the regular- 
ity and legality of Town Notes, and by the fact that the financial 
data in his office on other local governments is open to public 
inspection 

The laws of these states also take cognizance of the self- 
supporting character of income-producing utihties In the New 

'■^Proceedings State Board of Tax Commissioners and County Assessors of 
Indiana for Fiscal Year Ending September jo, 1^24, p 22, Annual Report of 
State Board of Tax Cantmisstoners 1924, p 1 1 ff 

'^Annual Report of State Board of Tax Commissioners 1924, p 20 
'■'•Laws of 19/6, chap 252 
"Acts of 1913, chap 719 

“In New Jersey these provisions are embodied in chap 192, Laws of 1917, 
as amended by chap 242, Laws of 1918, and chap 178, Laws of 1919 An ex- 
cellent analysis of these and other laws is Analysis of the Laws Affecting Mu- 
nicipal and County Finances and Taxation, by Arthur N Pierson, author of the 
laws Certification of town notes in Massachusetts is provided for in Acts of 
1912, chap 45 
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Jersey Bond Act of 1916“ debts for these purposes are placed 
outside the general legislative limit Massachusetts has per- 
mitted debts for water, gas, or electric facilities in addition to 
the general legislative debt limit, but debts for gas or electric 
plants are limited to 5 per cent of the assessed valuation in 
towns and to 2 5 per cent m cities 

Source of Payment 

While it IS desirable to permit increased indebtedness for 
income-producing purposes, m justice to taxpayers it does not 
appear that this ought to be done unless some other source of 
payment than taxation is specified The constitutions of Mich- 
igan®^ and Ohio®® contain provisions which are identical in this 
respect, and which authorize any municipality to acquire or con- 
struct a public utility by issuing mortgage bonds therefor be- 
yond the general limit of bonded indebtedness prescribed by 
law , provided that such mortgage bonds shall not impose any 
liability upon such municipality, but shall be secured only by 
the property and revenues of such public utility, including a 
franchise stating the terms upon which, in case of foreclosure, 
the purchaser may operate the same In view of the decision in 
the case of Loldell v Chicago, and the general difficulty of fi- 
nancing public utilities in this manner in Illinois, these provi- 
sions in Michigan and Ohio present a striking contrast 

The legislation of New Jersey while permitting payment of 
public utility bonds from taxation, encouiages redemption from 
the earnings of the enterprise The debt limit refers to net debt 
and, for public utility bonds to be excluded from the debt limit, 
the earnings must be sufficient to meet debt charges (interest 
and installments on the principal falling due within the year) 
and operating, upkeep, and carrying charges during the preced- 
ing year Such deductions from gross indebtedness are allowed 
up to 3 per cent of the average assessed value of real estate ®® 


^Laws of ipj6, chap 252 See also Analysts of the Laws Affecting Muntci- 
pal and County Finances, and Taxation, pp 112-13 
of IQ13, chap. 719 
VIII, sec 24 
»Art XVIII, sec 12 

’•See Analysis of the Laws Affecting Municipal and County Finances and 
Taxation, p 103 
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Table VII 

Maturity Limits or Debts for Various Purposes in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and North Carolina* 


Purpose of Issue 


Elimination of grade crossmgs 

Land for park purposes 

Sewers and sewage disposal 

Acquisition or construction of water supply sys- 

Land for other than park or cemetery purposes 

Gas plants 

Land for cemeteries 

Playgrounds 

Land for streets, grading, etc 
Fire or police alarm systems 
Stone or concrete bridges or iron superstructuAs 
Electric light and power plants 
Construction of buildings and equipment — 
Frame construction 
Non-fireproof but not flame 
Fireproof 

Additions to buildings and equipment — 

Frame construction 
Non-fireproof but not frame 
Fireproof 

Street and road paving — 

Gravel 

Macadam 

Concrete 

Blocks, asphalt, brick 
Incinerators and garbage plants 
Curbs, sidewalks, and gutters 
Additional departmental equipment 
Connecting dwellings with public sewers 
All other purposes not to exceed 


MahtrUy Ltmts 
New Massa- North 

Jersey chusetts^ Carohna 
Years Years Years 

50 30 

50 30 JO 

40 30 40 

40 30 40 

40 20 50 

30 20 

30 10 30 

30 ■“30 S <=> 

30 JO 

30 30 

30 40 



10 

20 

20 


40 


*New Jersey, Ch 3511, Laws of 1016, Massachuaelts, Ch 715 
ollna, Secs 3952-53, CoBSoi Slats , 1917-1911 

tOther terms are Abolition of nuisances, 5 years, payment 1 
has been fixed, I year, extreme emergency appropnatlona tor healtl 
emergency appropnatlona it approved by state attllionty, i year, ti 
tension of water mains and water equipment, 5 years 


. Acts of lots, North Car- 

if judgments after tax rate 
I and safety, 5 years, other 


T ime of Payment 

The states of New Jersey, Massachusetts, North Carohna, 
Ohio, and Michigan have attempted by legislation to insure that 
the term for which municipal debts are contracted will be re- 
lated to the estimated useful life of the acquired property The 
classification m Table VII is that of New Jersey, and while the 
details of the classifications of Massachusetts and North Caro- 
lina are not always coinadent, the table m addition to indicating 
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the progressive measutes which these states have taken, affords 
a fairly accurate comparison of the maturity limits for specific 
purposes in the three states The classifications of Ohio and 
Michigan are more general in character but involve the same 
principle While these are only the maximum terms, the actual 
term is fixed by the local governing body which may have the 
advice and opinion of the engineer or architect in adjusting the 
term within the limits fixed by the statutes.^^ 

Both Massachusetts®* and New Jersey,®* moreover, prohibit 
refunding It will be recalled that m New Jersey the Commis- 
sioner of Municipal Accounts has the power to certify the re- 
quirements for debt service in the local budget, and to the ex- 
tent that he performs this duty the necessity of refunding is 
obviated In both states the compulsory audits and filing of 
annual financial reports with state authorities are significant 
in preventing any tendency to postpone debt payments. 

It is evident that control of municipal indebtedness must 
cope with dynamic and local conditions, and so is not a subject 
to be treated by a constitutional provision which must necessar- 
ily be static and general in nature To a less degree this is true 
of statutory provisions. Neither a constitutional provision nor 
a statute is entirely self-executing — the present limitation in 
Ilhnois has not prevented debts in excess of the limit in several 
instances. For this reason, states like New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, and Indiana have instituted with a system of legislative 
control some degree of administrative supervision by state au- 
thorities, not only to see that the statutory and constitutional 
limits are not exceeded, but to enhance the soundness of each 
transaction as well, and this is commendable 

It is true, moreover, that statutes cannot be sufficiently in- 
clusive to treat adequately such problems as fixing the term of 
indebtedness at all times and for all purposes. As was suggested 
in the preceding chapter, even the source from which payment of 
an indebtedness is to be made may, in some instances, be divided 
between taxes and the earnings of a public service enterprise. 
Whether payment be made by means of sinking funds or serial 


“JW , p 97 

"Acts of chap 719 
’*Zaws of 1916, chap 252 
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installments, technical problems arise, either in accumulating 
and investing the sinking fund or fixing the maturity date of 
each series Then there is the matter of fixing the rate of inter- 
est At best the statutes can only set a maximum rate®® which 
may be too high at times, thus permitting the sale of bonds at a 
premium which is often thrown into the general funds as a cur- 
rent revenue Moreover if bonds are issued in excess of the 
limitation shall the individual taxpayer be forced to seek relief 
in the courts at his own expense, as he must in Illinois? And 
shall the creditor always run the^risk of repudiation on the 
grounds of some legal technicality? 

Thus, the details of public borrowing make its efficient con- 
trol a matter of administration to a great extent Recognizing 
this, one student of the problem defends a purely administrative 
control as the best solution for the American states™ and would 
place all responsibility for the contracting and administration of 
local debts upon the shoulders of a state official The proposal 
has the merit of not being new in principle, having been tried in 
England, and, to varying degrees, in some of the Canadian 
provinces. 

The powers of the Local Government Board of Saskatche- 
wan may be taken as an example It not only approves or dis- 
approves applications by local authorities to raise funds by bor- 


®’Both Massachusetts (Ads of 1913, chap 719) and New Jersey (Laws of 
/p/d, chap aja) authonze only serial bonds In New Jersey m order to make 
the annual burden for interest and principal approximately equal throughout 
the term of the debt, it is provided that the first installment shall not fall due 
more than two years from the date of issue and that the last maturities may be 
50 per cent greater than the smallest prior maturity See article by A D 
Chandler, "Amortization," in the American Economic Review, III, 87J-93, 
Report of a Special Investigation Relative to the Sinking Funds and Serial Loans 
of the Cities and Towns of the Commonwealth, Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics (House Document No 2162, 1913), A E Buck, Municipal Finance, pp 
49S-S°3 A defense of the sinking fund method is found in E H Turner, 
The Repayment of Local and Other Loans, Ronald, 1913 

“*The vanous statutes of Illinois which define the powers of each type of 
municipal corporation specify maximum rates at which they may borrow 
“'Buck, op cit , p 49a 
s^Lancaster, op cit , p 91 ff 

^Saskatchewan Rmsed Statutes, 1920, secs 309-378 (The City Act) The 
Local Government Board was created by chap 41, Acts of 1913 
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rowing, but it supervises the sale of certificates of indebtedness 
and the expenditure of borrowed funds It exercises super- 
visory powers over the term of local debts and the rate of inter- 
est Upon application of local authorities it manages their 
sinking funds The Board also has the power to require at any 
time a detailed financial statement of municipal officers The 
duty of validating local debentures is assigned to a provincial 
official, the Minister of Municipal Affairs The Local Board is 
assisted in its work by an Advisory Committee of two members 
appointed by the Saskatchewan Association of Rural Munici- 
palities, and the Union of Saskatchewan Municipalities, organi- 
zations similar in purpose to the Illinois Municipal League 
The superiority of the plans and provisions outlined above 
over the constitutional limitation in Illinois cannot be denied 
It would seem desirable to substitute a combined legislative and 
administrative control in which it would be the function of the 
legislature to pass laws general in nature,®* leaving flexibility to 
meet the exigencies of any occasion to a competent state board 
or official Such a scheme would not only save thousands of 
dollars to local taxpayers, as has resulted from the activities of 
the State Board of Indiana, but would protect the interests of 
the state government and strengthen the credit of the munici- 
palities of the state 


“See A Model Bond Law by a Comnuttee on Municipal Borrowings of the 
National Municipal League This proposed legislation is very similar to pro- 
Visions no^v existing in either Massachusetts or New Jerseyi which have been 
noted The Model Bond Law also treats numerous questions of adimnistra- 
tive detail as well as those of a legal nature which can not be treated in this 
study 
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PREFACE 


Intel est m the various phases of public utility economics has 
increased notably in recent years The remarkable development 
of tlie electric light and power industry has made the economic 
pioblems of that mdustry of particular interest. Its labor prob- 
lems, however, have received comparatively little attention. This 
has been particularly true of the question of trade unionism m 
the industry There is a wide-spread opmion that the industry 
“has no labor problems” and that it has been exempt from the 
influence of unions * 

There are several reasons for the pievalence of this opinion 
In the first place, labor problems and union activities in othei 
utility industiies, espeaally the transportation industries, have 
attracted considerably more of the attention of the public than 
similar problems m the electric light and power mdustry Sec- 
ondly, tliere has been a tendency on the part of both union offi- 
cials and central station emplo3'ers to repress information con- 
cerning union activities among the workers of the industry 

111 making this study, the writer has made no attempt to 
praise or condemn union activities He has been concerned only 
with discovermg the facts concerning union activities in the 
industry, together with the effect those activities have had upon 
the workers, the industry itself, and the public It is an attempt 
to fill 111 an important gap which exists not only in the field 
of public utility economics but also in the field of labor prob- 
lems in general 

The files of the “Official Journal” and the Reports of Offi- 
cers of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
the Convention Proceedings of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, and the files of the Electrical World constituted the 
principal sources of this study These, however, were supple- 
mented by observation, and by personal interviews and corre- 
spondence with membeis and officers of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, as well as of othei labor oigani- 
zations, and with central station employers In this regard, the 
writer wishes to express his gratitude for the assistance he has 
received from these individuals, particularly Mr G M Bugnia- 
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zet, Secretar3' ot the I B E W , and Mi W J. McPherson, 
Manager of Industrial Relations, Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois 

For helpful suggestions pertaining to the scope and organi- 
zation of the study, the writer wishes to thank Dr E W More- 
house, of the Institute for Research in Land Economics and 
Public Utilities, Mr Fred Baxter, a former colleague and now 
an employee of the Public Service Company of Northern Illmois, 
and the members of the Economics Seminar at the University 
of Illinois It is difficult to express his appreciation in an ade- 
quate manner to Professors Edward Berman and H M Gray, 
under whose direction this study was earned on No student 
could have had more helpful, kindlier criticism 

May, 1928 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Trade unionism aims to improve the condition of the work- 
ers in a particular trade by substituting collective bargaining 
for individual bargaining By this process, it is hoped to remove 
the disadvantage undei which the individual worker labors in 
determining the wages he shall receive, the hours which he shall 
work, and his other working conditions This disadvantage ex- 
ists, according to trade unionists and the majority of modern 
economists, because the worker must sell his services in order 
to exist, wheieas the employer, ordinarily, loses only the possi- 
bility of a profit if the negotiations fail This does not mean that 
collective bargaining is carried on only by trade unions, nor 
does it mean that all employers are so inspired by the profit 
motive that they take full advantage of their superior bargaining 
power There is, nevertheless, no disputing the fact that the 
worker desires to sell his services for as high a price as possible 
and that the employer desires to keep his costs for labor, as well 
as for other factors of production, as low as possible In the 
absence of an effective agency for collective bargaining, the em- 
ployer is usually m a better position to accomplish his desires 
The success of trade unionism in an industry generally means 
that wages will be increased and other working conditions im- 
proved The employer’s cost of production will tend to be in- 
creased m like degree, unless the increased wages are accom- 
panied by increased efficienc}’’ in production Inasmuch as the 
cost of labor is an important element in the total cost of pro- 
duction and, hence, in the price of the product, the amount of 
such costs IS bound to be of interest to the consuming public 
The relative success or failure of the organized labor move- 
ment in the electric light and powei industry is of even greater 
importance than it is in many other industries The remarkable 
development of the industry during its less than half a century 
of existence^ has tended to increase the seriousness of labor 

^At the end of 1924, its plant and equipment were valued at approxi- 
mately $6,600,000,000 The steam railroad industry alone exceeded that 
figure L R. Nash, Ecanotmcs of Pubhc UttliUes, pp 3, 6 The value 
of plant and equipment exceeded $8,000,000,000 at the end of 1927 See 
Table I, Appendix 
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problems to eveiybody concerned-— workei , employer, and con- 
sume! The public utility natuie of the business increases the 
interest of the lattei in the accomplishments of trade uniomsm, 
in that higher electric rates are likely to result from increased 
wages Moreover, the fact that the activities of trade unionists 
sometimes take the form of strikes or result in lockouts height- 
ens public concern m those activities, as continuity of service 
IS just as desirable as low rates The pioblem of trade union- 
ism m the electric light and power industry is not simply a 
problem of labor per se It is not simply a problem in industrial 
management It is one phase of the whole field of public utility 
economics 

It is the purpose of tliis study to investigate the activities 
of the various unions which have attempted to bargain collec- 
tively with the central station employeis and attempt to estimate 
the effect of such activities upon the workers, the owners, and 
the public In order to accomplish that purpose, however, some 
attention must be given to the development of the electric light 
and power industiy and the place of the labor element in it 

PLACE OF I ABOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY 

With the establishment of the Pearl Street Generating Station 
ill New York City in 1882,* the electric light and power industry 
got under way Although complete, authoritative data concerning 
its early development are lacking,® it is evident that the industry 
did not evolve from the pioneering stage much before the close 
of the century* Economic problems during that early period 
were overshadowed by the necessity of makmg such techmcal 
improvements as would convince the public that electric light 

’L R. Nash, Economics of Public Utiliiiei, p 6 

’The first United States Census of Central Electric Light and Powei 
Stations was taken in 1902 

’The files of the Electrical World, the leading journal in the field 
since It began publication m 1882, and the publications of the National 
Electric Light Association contain many references which support this 
conclusion For instance, an editorial m the January 7, 1899, issue of 
the Electrical World (Vol 33, No i, p 2) called attention to the fact that 
the power sales of the industry were almost negligible About a year 
later, an editonal in the same journal pointed out that the majority of 
the downtown buildings in New York City were lighted by their own 
private plants rather than by central stations 
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and powei was Safe and useful Relatively little consideration 
was given to the pioblem of the costs of production and distri- 
bution of electricity The laboi problem was of slight impoi- 
tance because the line between employer and employee in the 
small, isolated generating stations which were characteristic of 
the industry during this period was generally indistinct Indeed, 
owner, engineer, troubleman, salesman, biller, and collector were 
often the same person m the smaller communities 

Since the early years of the new century, however, the in- 
dustry has developed rapidly During the twenty-year period 
from 1902 to 1922,® the value of plant and equipment increased 
almost 800 per cent, revenues and expenses, approximately 1,150 
per cent, and output m kilowatt hours, 1,500 per cent. Up to 
1917, the total number of establishments, piime movers, and 
generators also increased, since then, consolidation and inter- 
connection have reduced their numbers 

The number of persons employed in both the salaried and 
wage-earning groups of the industry has not increased in 
proportion to the geneial increase in the size of the industry, 
although there were approximately 400 per cent more employees 
in 1922 than in 1902 The average output in kilowatt hours per 
person employed in 1922 was almost three and one-half times 
as large as in 1902 Each person served almost twice as many 
customers in 1922 as in 1907, the first year m which a census 
was taken of the number of central station customers “ 

Statistics of salaries and wages are also of significance in 
estimating the importance of the labor element in the industr5>- 
Tiie Census Report for 1922 shows that salaries and wages were 
the most important item of the total expense and that they 
more than doubled between 1917 and 1922 In the latter year, 
they constituted 247 per cent of the total expenses’ wheieas 
the cost of fuel and the amount of interest paid, the next most 

'Although a census was taken in 1927, no reports have yet been issued 
Consequently, the 1922 reports contain the latest ofGaal information 
“Tables I and II, Appendix, trace the development of the industry 
in the light of these various factors quinquennially from 1902 to 1922 
and also include certain unofficial statistics for 1927 The latter indicates 
that the past five years have witnessed an even more remarkable growth 
than the previous quinquennial periods 

'Table III, Appendix, includes taxes, interest, and depreciation 



important items, amounted to only i8g per cent and 152 pei 
cent, respectively This ratio of salaries and wages to total ex- 
penses, however, was lower in 1922 than in any previous census 
year except 1917® It was lower, also, in the cential station in- 
dustry during the entire twenty-year period than in the electric 
railway and telephone industries The relative importance of the 
total amount of salaries and wages can be shown in another 
way Out of every dollar of income received during 1922, almost 
twenty cents was paid out in salaries and wages This ratio of 
salaries and wages to total income was also lower in 1922 than 
in any previous year except 1917 and lower during the entire 
twenty-year period than in the other electrical industries ® 

According to the census classification, the total number of 
emplojrees and the total amount of salaries and wages are dis- 
tributed among the following classes of workers (1) officers, 
(2) superintendents and managers, (3) clerks, stenographers, 
and other salaried employees, and (4) wage-earners The first 
two classes are not a part of the labor element, according to the 
generally accepted meaning of the term Inasmuch as clerical 
workers are not ordinal ily classed as “organizable,” they too are 
outside the scope of this study 

Wage-earners, the remaining class, comprised 63 4 per cent 
of the total number of persons employed in the industry in 
1932 and received 58 6 per cent of the total amount of salaries 
and wages The Census Reports show that the trend in the 
number of wage-earneis and in the amount of wages is down- 
ward, as IS also the case with the total number of peisons em- 
ployed and the total amount of salaries and wages The average 
output in kilowatt hours per wage-earner in 1922 was almost 
four times as large as in 1902 Each wage-earner served almost 
two and one-half times as many customers in 1922 as in 1907^^ 
Wages amounted to 14 per cent of the total expenses^® in 
1922, being smaller than fuel costs and interest payments. Out 

'The abnormally high cost of coal m 1917 was largely responsible for 
this low wage ratio See Table III, Appendix 
Table V, Appendix 
^Table VI, Appendix 
“Table VII, Appendix 
“Table III, Appendix 



of every *dollai of levetiue slightly less than twelve cents was 
paid out in wages Both ratios were smaller in 1922 than in apy 
previous census year except 1917 and lower during tlie entire 
period covered by tlie Census Reports in the central station in- 
dustry than in the other electrical mdustiies On the other hand, 
the amount of wages paid increased more rapidly than the num- 
ber of wage-earners between 1902 and 1922, thus showing that 
the average wage increased steadily The increase in the average 
wage was particularly large between 1917 and 1922 Each 
worker received, on the average, almost 60 per cent more wages 
in the latter year than he received in 1917 

The above analysis does not give a complete picture of the 
part played by labor in the electric light and power industry 
The Census Reports attempt to exclude "persons employed solely 
on new construction or extensions” for the reason that they were 
“engaged in the production of plant and equipment, not electric 
current, and their compensation was chargeable to the capital 
account, not to operating expenses 

There are two reasons why any thorough study of the labor 
problems of this industry cannot entirely ignore consti action 
labor In the first place, the fact that electric rates are based very 
largely on the cost of plant and equipment — original, reproduc- 
tion, or some combination of the two — means that labor costs, 
which bulk very large in the total construction costs, are of 
public concern Secondly, the fact that the same type of workers 
is often engaged in both new construction and maintenance 
Avork makes it difficult to draw a sharp line of distinction between 
construction laboi and maintenance laboi This is particularly 
true of linemen and cablesplicers 

TYPES OF WORKERS 

Theie are two bioad classes of wage-earners in the industry 
those engaged in construction, and those engaged in operation 

“Table VIII, Appendix 
“Table IX, Appendix 

^’Census of Central Electric Light and Power Stations, 1922, p 160 
“Considerable attention has been given to working out systems for 
separating line construction costs and allocating them to property and 
maintenance accounts Electrical World, Vol 86, No 2, July li, 1925, 
P 73 
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and maintenance Construction work has been rather evenly di- 
vided in recent yeais between the erection of generating plants 
and the construction of tiansmission and distribution systems 
During 1927, however, expenditures for transmission and distri- 
bution far exceeded those for generating plants, being almost 70 
per cent of tlie total construction bill Moreover, the construc- 
tion estimate for 1928 shows a similar preponderance of trans- 
mission and distribution expenditures over power plant expend- 
itures 

Power-house construction work is performed by the various 
building trades workers, such as bricklayeis, carpenters, elec- 
tiicians, etc The power companies deal with these workers only 
indirectly, however, as practically all of this type of consti uction is 
let out to conti actors or consti uction companies Some of these 
compames, such as the Public Service Production Company of 
New Jersey, H M Byllesby Engineering and Management Cor- 
poration, and Stone and Webster, Inc , are closely related to 
many of the powei companies for which they do construction 
woik, but they are primarily construction rather than operating 
companies 

Transmission and distribution systems, on the other hand, 
are more often built by the central station companies themselves 
Contractors who specialize in overhead and tmderground electric 
construction assist some of the operating companies in various 
parts of the comitry with this type of work Only a few of the 
latter, however, let out all of their transmission and distiibution 
construction woik to contractors It is evident that the central 
station industry is more directly interested in the workers en- 
gaged m this type of construction than m the power-house con- 
struction men 


"Electrical Wot Id, Vol 91, No 1, January 7, 1928, p 42 

P Noonan, President of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers— Ee/>orf of Officers, IBEW , 1925, p ii 

‘“The Edison Electric Illuminating Co of Boston 15 apparently one 
of these exceptions Vice-President Smith of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers reports that practically all of this company’s 
line work is done by the George W Ellis Co Report of Officers, IBEW, 
1927, p 60 In 1923, the Sugden Co did most of its cable work Vice- 
P resident Smith — Report of Officers, IBEW, 1925, p 60 



Operating activities also can be divided into these same two 
classes — namely, pioduction and distribution “The production 
department,” according to one utility official,^® “is responsible 
for delivering the kilowatt of energy to the transmission lines 
at the geneiating plants The distribution department begins at 
this point and distributes the cuiient to the ultimate consumer ” 
A third type of activity is sometimes mentioned It is given 
some such name as “utilisation” and mcludes meter and trouble 
work This is but one phase, however, of distribution, as defined 
above 

Altliough no two companies use exactly the same nomencla- 
ture, the power-house or production workers can be grouped 
into four classes' engineers and switcliboard opeiators, firemen, 
oilers, and water-tenders, electricians, mechanics, and other re- 
pairmen, and miscellaneous helpeis The woik of distribution 
IS carried on very largely by the following groups linemen, 
groundmen, and helpeis, cable splicers and helpers, sub-station 
operators, meter-installers and testers, and troublemen 

Data concerning the lelative importance of these two broad 
classes of workers, either as to number of employees or wages 
paid, are so fragmentary and incomplete that they are of little 
value Nevertheless, ceitam conclusions can be drawn with 
safety fiom the facts relating to the general development of the 
industry 

As the isolated steam generating plants of the early days 
have given way to great central stations, both steam and hydro- 
electric, the relative importance of station employees has de- 
creased This tendency has been accelerated by the increased use 
of labor-saving devices within the plants As early as 1912, 
an editorial in the Electrical Wot Id noted this as follows 

The gradual introduction of turbo units and the use of motor 
operated valves are tending to facilitate the handling of the steam end 
of the plant with fewer men The introduction of mechanical stokeis 
m the boiler room part of the plant has tended to reduce the number 
of firemen It is coming to be reahzed that enormous increases 

in output can be handled without additions to the number of men re- 
qiiiied to operate the installation Frequently the capacity of a 

moderate-sized plant can be practical^ doubled by this means with little 

’“G H Middlemiss, Alabama Poivei Co, Eleclncal World, Vol go, 
No 7, August 13, 1927, p 305 
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or no attention to the force of employes Repeated analyses of produc- 
tion costs in stations rated at from 3,000 KW to 7,000 KW, under 
favorable conditions of machinery arrangement, indicate that with the 
natural development of the business a labor cost of 0 ic to 0150 per 
kilowatt-hour should be attained, although two or three times that 

umt expense at present is common “ 

The effect of hydraulic developments upon labor i equirements 
IS illustrated by the experience of the Iowa Railway and Light 
Company In 1921, this company decided to make all of its 
hydraulic developments automatic because the three and one- 
half years of operation of its automatic station at Cedar Rapids 
had proved so successful It was estimated that the annual 
labor charge would have been at least $3,600 with a hand- 
controlled station whereas the actual labor cost of the automatic 
station was only $178 a year 

This decrease m the relative numbei of production employees 
and in the relative laboi costs, however, has been accompanied 
by an increase m the actual importance of each worker Teclini- 
cal improvements have necessitated a more skilled and better 
trained working force, especially in the steam end of geneiating 
plants 

Developments in the mdustry have had a somewhat different 
effect upon labor conditions m the distribution departments, with 
the exception of sub-station operation Automatic sub-stations 
have demonstrated their ability to reduce labor costs markedly 
Increased wages and labor tioubles of the war period gave a 
great impetus to their installation and use In practically all of 
the other departments of the industry which are concerned with 
distributing electricity from the generating plants to the con- 
sumers, labor 1 equirements have tended to increase 

The abandonment of isolated generating stations in favoi of 
the larger steam plants and hydro-electric developments and the 
general extension of electric service have necessitated the con- 
struction of new transmission Irnes.®^ New distribution systems 

''Electrical Woild, Vol 60, No 20, November 16, 1912, pp 1031-2 
"Ibid , Vol 77, No 22, May 28, 1921, p 1233 
"Ibid , Vol 74, No 4, July 26, 1919, p 203 

“The length of transmission lines in the United States increased 
from 86,290 circuit miles in 1922 to 140,900 circuit miles m 1928 Electrical 
World, Vol 91, No l, January 7, 1928, p 32 



have been built and old systems extended to take care of the 
vastly increased number of customers Traffic requirements 
and standards of safety and civic beauty have necessitated the 
reconstruction of existing systems m many localities. These de- 
velopments have naturally enhanced the demand for line and 
cable construction and maintenance workers. An Electrical 
World editorial commented on the situation, as it existed in 1925, 
as follows 

An analysis of budget expenditures by light and power companies 
shows a marked increase m the money appropriated for the distribution 
system The past two years witnessed a very large building program in 
generation and transmission, and it is natural now to turn to the dis- 
tribution system and increase its capacity to correspond Another factor 
IS the necessity to remodel and rebuild old distnbution systems which 
grew in a hit-or-miss fashion and now prove uneconomical and inade- 
quate Yet the distribution system is the part of the system which present 
prices of material and labor affect most seriously and it is of great 
importance to invest the expenditures efficiently In generating stations, 
larger units serve to reduce costs per unit of capacity, and in trans- 
mission high voltages permit investments to be reduced per unit of 
capacity, but there are few developments m distribution practices to 
offset the increased puce levels of the present day Scattered loads, 
small transformers and low load factors, low voltages and higher service 
standards work to make distribution costs very large” 

Labor costs have formed an impoitant part of the total distri- 
bution cost and the trend has been almost steadily upward since 
the war period Comparatively little progress has been made 
m the development of labor-saving devices in the field of Ime and 
cable construction, though many companies have been experi- 

“Tables I and II, Appendix 

^Electrical World, Vol 85, No 13, March 28, 1925, p 653 About a 
year later, Governor Trumbull of ConnecUcut, who is also an elec- 
trical equipment manufacturer, gave this warning “The electrical in- 
dustry’s umque position in furnishing service at a cost so low in pro- 
portion to the cost of other commodities cannot be mamtained indefi- 
nitely unless the increasing cost of distribution is lessened The pouit 
IS now reached by manufacturers and utilities where the cost of produc- 
tion has decreased until it is but a small portion, whereas the cost of 
distribution has risen at a much faster rate A greater number 

of customers should theoretically not increase the cost of delivery, but 
this IS the situation” Electrical Wot Id, Vol 87, No 19, May 8, 1926, 
P 967 

"Ibid, Vol 88, No 13, September 25, 1926, p 656 
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menting with various devices and efficiency studies in the attempt 
to reduce such costs 

The increased number of customers and higher service stand- 
ards in the industry have greatly increased laboi requirements in 
those departments which have direct relations with customeis, 
such as the meter and tiouble departments Theie has been little 
opportimity foi the use of labor-saving devices in these depart- 
ments, except in so fai as automobiles may be used to reduce 
the number of men whose work necessitates their calling on 
customers 

The above discussion can be summaiized in a few words 
The number of wage-earners in the mdustiy has shown a steady 
increase; it has decreased, however, relative to the output in 
kilowatt-houis and to the number of customers seived Labor 
requirements m the two broad departments of the industiy — 
production and distribution — ^liave not been affected m the same 
manner Certain factors have tended to reduce the relative num- 
ber of engineers, firemen, oilers, and other workers engaged in 
producing electricity They are as follows first, interconnection 
and the accompanying decrease in the number of generating 
stations, second, the introduction of labor-savmg devices within 
steam generating plants, third, hydro-electric developments At 
the same time, interconnection, higher service standards, and the 
increased number of customers have tended to increase the rela- 
tive number of luiemen, metermen, troublemen, and others en- 
gaged in distributing electric service 

The average wage of the central station worker has increased 
steadily The extent to which this general increase m wages has 
been due to the activities of tlie trade unions in the field is one 
of the chief subjects of this study Inasmuch as there is no one 
union which claims jurisdiction over all of the workers in the 
industry, attention must be given to the trade unions which 
claim jurisdiction over the various types of central station em- 
ployees, their nature and relative importance in the industry, 
and the degree to which they merit the attention of this studj 

TRADE UNIONS IN THE FIELD 

I Building Trade Unions — ^The various building trade 
unions, for the most part, have a rather indirect relation to the 
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industry Large numbers of their members — carpenters, brick- 
layers, electricians, etc — are almost exclusively engaged m 
power-house and sub-station work, but they are employed by 
construction companies more often than by the power com- 
panies 

The umon labor situation in the power-house construction 
industry does not differ materially from the situation in other 
blanches of the construction industry That is, the workers are 
strongly organized, for the most part, often have union-shop or 
“closed shop” agreements with the companies, and receive rela- 
tively high wages 

Most of the largei power compames employ a small num- 
ber of building tradesmen regularly for repair and mamtenance 
work on various company buildings Occasionally, they hire a 
relatively large number of men for some special construction 
or repair job In general, howevei, bmlding trades workers are 
not an important part of the operating personnel of the electric 
light and power industry The few that are hired directly by 
these companies are usually members of the various unions 
Problems relating to these laborers are primarily building trades 
labor problems and, hence, are outside the scope of this study 

Electricians, naturally, have had a somewhat closer relation 
to the industry than other building tradesmen have had, some 
attention will be given to them in the latter part of this chapter 

2 IntermHoml Union of Steam and Operating Engineers — 
According to the Constitution of the International Union of 
Steam and Opeiating Engineers, it claims jurisdiction over the 
following workers “All those engaged in the operation of 
steam boilers, stationary, marine, Diesel, portable, hoisting and 
electric engines, gas engines or any machine that may displace 
the steam engine, irrespective of its motive power All hoisting 
and portable engines and boilers on building and construction 
work, when operated by steam, electricity, or compressed air, 
including pumps, siphons, etc 

“See n 18 

“See pp 28-30 

^Handbook of American Trade Uniom, October, 1926 U S Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No 420, p 27 
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It IS evident that powei -house engineers come under the 
juiisdiction of this union According to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the union, about 4,500 of the total membeiship of 
40,000 are employed in central electiic light and powei sta- 
tions Some aie chief engineers, others aie assistant engineers, 
and a few are plant supeiintendents 

At the American Federation of Laboi Convention of i8g6, 
there were four engineeis m attendance representing other trades 
They conceived the idea of a separate union for engineers and 
called a meeting in St Louis December 7 of that same year, at 
whicli time the "National Steam Engineers Union” was estab- 
lished In 1905, the name of the organization was changed to 
"International Union of Steam Engineers” to permit the ex- 
pansion of the union into Canada Anothei change in name 
occurred in 1913, when it became the 'Tnternationd Union of 
Steam and Opeiating Engineers” The reason for this change 
has been desciibed as follows 

It became manifest, m the course of tune, as the developments of 
power-plant engineering more and more introduced other motive agencies 

— the mternal-combustion engine, the water turbine, the electric motor 

in situations where steam powei had previously held undisputed sway, 
that the oiiginal limitations, both as to nomenclature used in defining 
the body and the engineering activities coming within its purview would 
have to be extended if the organization was to continue, in very fact, 
as an all-embiacing fraternity of operating engineers Thus, it came 
about that our union’s baptismal name was eventually altered to its 
present form” 

This expansion of the juiisdiction of the engmeeis’ union 
was strenuously opposed by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Woikeis^** on the ground that it would deprive them 
of their control ovei the operation of electrical machineiy m gen- 
erating stations and sub-stations and cause the transfei of many 
of their membeis to the engineers’ union The dispute was 
finally terminated by action of the 1922 Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor m favor of the Intei national 


’’Communication from Mr Dave Evans, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, International Union Steam and Opeiating Engineers, January 16, 
1928 Table X, Appendix, shows growth in membership of Union 
’‘Intemahoml Engvneei, January, 1927, p 38 

“The International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers also opposed 
this expansion See pp 27-28 
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Brotherhood of Electrical Workers That is, it was decided 
that all electrical installations, electrical repairs, overhauling of 
general electrical apparatus in generating stations and sub-sta- 
tions, and the operation of electrically driven machines m the 
afore-mentioned plants or stations would properly remain within 
the jurisdiction of the Electrical Workeis Switchboaid opera- 
tors were the pimcipal class of workers affected The rulmg 
also emphasized the fact that the Engineers should have absolute 
jurisdiction over operating steam generating plants In a few 
instances, the Electrical Workers had taken steam engineers 
into their organization 

It has already been noted that interconnection and the de- 
velopment of hydro-electiic stations have forced some engineers 
out of the electric light and power industry Indeed, much of 
the activity of the International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers in past years has been directed toward making con- 
solidation difficult m the attempt to check the inroads of central 
station service upon production of light and power by the isolated 
plant In 1912, it was noted that “private monopoly today 
threatens the very life of oui calling The gallant fight which 
our men in New York have been putting up, with what aid our 
executive officeis could lend them, against the Edison Electric 
Light and Power Monopoly represents only the first onset 
That such a danger confronts us at all marks, it is not impossible, 
a new era in the history of steam and electrical engineering 

During the next few years, many attempts weie made by the 
union to show that isolated plants could not only meet central 
station competition but could actually produce electric current 
at lower unit cost than central stations In recent years, how- 
ever, such attempts have been discontinued, and attention has 

“Proceedings, 42nd Convention, AF of L, 1922, pp 128-130, 404-410 

“International Steam Engmeet, September, 1912, p 169 The steam 
engineers were active members of a citizens’ committee which sought 
to prevent the N Y Edison Co from securing control over the Long 
Acre Electric Light and Power Co amf thus eliminating competition 
in that section They were successful for a short time only The at- 
tempts of unions to influence public opinion on matters affecting the 
central station industry aie described in consideiable detail in Chapter IV 

"Ibid, October, 1912, p 241, July, 1913, p 14, August, 1913, p 103, 
September, 1916, p 179 
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been turned to developing new fields m which the steam and 
aperating engmeei may work 

Those who have remained in the central station industry have 
necessarily become more skillful and have assumed gi eater re- 
sponsibility as steam generating units have increased m size 
ind complexity Many states require such engineers to have 
icenses In such states, membership in the union is granted only 
:o those who have complied with the state law Further evi- 
dence of the high level of skill and training required is found 
n the fact that the largest central stations in the country gener- 
illy require a high-scliool or technical school education.^® For 
;his reason, engineers, as a class, are probably the highest paid 
vage-earners in the industiy Indeed, some of them, notably 
diief engmeei s and plant superintendents, lightly belong m the 
nanagerial rather than the wage-earning group of employees 
The International Union, on the whole, has been rather con- 
servative in its relations with central station employers Many 
of its members also hold membership m the National Associa- 
:ion of Stationary Engmeei s, a professional and educational or- 
ganization of operating engineers and power-plant supply sales- 
men, which has maintained an anti-strike attitude for many 
jiears In 1907, a writer in the Electrical World, a journal which 
generally mirrors the point of view of the central station em- 
ployer, made the followmg comment 

Stationary engineers, through their organizations, have shown the 
most friendly disposition toward employers and have also shown ex- 
leptional broadmindedness and fairness in dealing with the question of 
wages for engineers The National Association of Stationary Engineers 
has the distinction of being the only organization of workers that posi- 
tively declares against any methods akin to strikes or agitation, or 
compulsion of any kind m an effort to raise wages It declares in favor 
of increasing wages by increasing efficiency and earmng capacity" 

The declaration leferi'ed to was made by President Tomlin- 
son of the National Association of Stationary Engineers before 

'‘International Engineer, November, 1927, p 413 
"Handbook of American Trade Unions, October, 1926 U S Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No 420, p 20 

"Report of Prime Movers Committee, National Electnc Light Asso- 
ciation Proceedings, 48th Convention, NELA, 1925, pp 1292-8 

"Wm Westerfield (Commumcation)— Electnco/ World, Vol So. No 
10, September 7, 1907, p 46s 
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a convention of the Citizens’ Industrial Alliance, an anti-umon 
oigamzation, in December, 1905** The officers of the Interna- 
tional Union of Steam Engineers immediately denounced this 
anti-stiike attitude and urged its members either to change the 
policy of the N A S E to conform to the principles of trade 
unionism or lesign their membership in the latter organization^® 
The conservative policy of the National Association, however, 
has been maintained down to the present day moreover, many 
engineers have retained their membeiship m both the trade union 
and the more conservative professional association.'^® 

A further indication of the conservative nature of the In- 
tel national Union IS found m a recent statement of one of its 
officeis to the effect that there has never been a “strike of any 
consequence in any Central Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany That this statement is somewhat exaggerated, however, 
IS shown by the fact that members of the International Union 
of Steam and Operating Engineers struck against the Kansas 
City (Missouri) Powei and Light Company in 1917*” and against 
the Umon Electric Light Company of St Louis m 1919 

Spealang of the strength of the union in the central station 
industry, this same official has written “The 4,500 members em- 
ployed in Central Stations constitute a large per cent of 

the engineers employed in plants of this kind This in- 

dustry IS better organized than ever before 

^‘Intermiwnal Steam Engineer, May, 1906, p 507 
“Report of President Comerford, I USE — International Steam En- 
gineer, October, 1906, p 386 The question was again discussed at the 
1912 Convention of I U S E Ibid , October, 1912, p 231 

“Each issue of the official journal contains this statement ‘‘This 
association shall at no time be used for the furtherance of strikes or 
for the purpose of interfering in any way between its members and 
their employers in regard to wages, recognizing the identity of in- 
terests between employer and employee and not countenancing any project 
or enterprise that will interfere with perfect harmony between them” 
National Engineer, Vol 31, No 12, December, 1927, opposite p 608 
■“Dave Evans, General Secretary-Treasurer, I U S and O E Com- 
munication, January 30, 1928 

“Dave Evans, Communication, January 16, 1928 
"International Steam Engineer, October, 1917, p 247 
"Ibid, January, 1919, p 40 

"Dave Evans, Communication, January l6, 1928 
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Although this statement appeal s to be somewhat exag- 
gerated,®® there is, nevertheless, reason to believe that some cen- 
tral station companies are comparatively well organized as far as 
power-plant engineers are concerned. 

Because of the relatively small number of employees who are 
classified as central station engineers, howevei, and because of 
the fact that many of them aie almost as much a part of the 
management group as they are wage-eainers, the Intel national 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineeis cannot be consideied 
to be representative of the great body of wage-earners in the 
industry This organization will receive further treatment m 
this study only m so far as it concerns the other and more 
representative unions in the industiy 

3 International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers — “Boilei 
firemen, retort firemen, water tenders, boiler-washeis, helpers, 
oilers, ash handlers, coal passers, stokei firemen, stoker helpers, 
roundhouse and railroad shop helpers and laborers” are included 
within the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers This organization claims jurisdiction over the 
most numerous class of workers in the production end of the 
electiic light and power industry These workers belong to the 
wage-earning class in a tiuer sense than the engineers There 
are no apprenticeship requirements and “any trustworthy person 
employed within the jurisdiction is eligible to membership 
Figures concerning the proportion of the total membership 
of 17,000®® which IS employed in cential stations are not avail- 
able That it IS 1 datively small, however, is indicated by the 
report of President Timothy Healy to the 1921 Convention of tlie 
Union He took up the condition of union fiicmen and oileis 
in the railroad, packing, papei making, textiles, and brewing 
and beverage industries in some detail The central station indus- 
tr}^ was mentioned only as one of a group of othei mdustiies, as 

“The files of the International Steam Engineer, official journal of the 
Union, and correspondence with certain companies indicate that engi- 
neers in the central stations of New York, Chicago, Boston, and Mil- 
waukee, at least, have never been oiganized to any great extent 

’‘'-Handbook of American Trade Unions, October, 1926 U S Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No 420, p 49 
’“Ibid , p so 
^Ibid 
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follows. “In the past two years, we have been successful ii 
bettering conditions of oui men and getting agreements witi 
many other lines of business outside of those above mentioned 
such as electiic light plants, gas works, water works, ice plants 
Lieameries, factories of diffeient descriptions, hotels, office build- 
ings, theateis, etc 

This union was oiganized, under the name of the “Inter- 
national Brothel hood of Stationary Firemen,” December i8 
1898, during the i8th Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eiation of Labor at Kansas City, Missouri Nine American Fed- 
eration of Labor locals of firemen, having a combined member- 
ship of 444, weie turned over to the new international union 
at that time The first organization of firemen and oilers, how- 
ever, came into existence in 1882 when the Kmghts of Laboi 
oiganized Local Assembly No 3129^10 New York City Engineers 
were also members of that assembly It became Local No 56 of 
the International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen shoitly 
aftei the organization of the latter 

In 1901, the constitution of the mteinational body was 
changed to cover firemen, water tenders, boiler washers, oilers, 
ash wheelers, and coal passeis In 1919, the name was changed 
to International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 

The membership grew rapidly during the first few years, as 
there were 11,872 members at the time of the 1903 Convention 
That the electric light and power industry sensed this growth 
was evidenced by the fact that the problem of unionization of 
fiiemen was discussed at some length at the 1905 Convention 
of the National Electric Light Association®® 

“Repoit of President, International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oil- 
ers, June, 1921 — Firemen and Oilers Journal, June, 1921, p 2 
“Ibid , p 3 

“Statwnaiy Firemen’s Journal, May, 1917, p 13 
“Firemen and Oilers Journal, May, 1921, p 4 Table X, Appendix 
sho-ws gro-wth in membership from 1899 to 1927 

“Ml W P Hancock, of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co , 0: 
Boston, read a paper on “The Organization of Working Forces in Largi 
Po-wer Houses” Speaking of firemen, he said, “We -want men who an 
free from any connection with any organization that would interfere -witl 
men that are getting satisfactory wages and treatment and are contentec 
The union scale in Boston is $14 a week (for firemen) The dele 
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The progress of the union was much slower in later years 
The membership in 1915 was only about 3,000 larger than in 
1903 Moreover, the turnover was very great, as many retained 
their membership only a short time and then dropped out Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, addressed 
the 1915 Convention of the Brotherhood and criticized the or- 
ganization because of its small increase and large turnover in 
membership He pointed out the fact that, while 9,000 joined 
the union between the 1913 and 1915 Conventions, the net in- 
crease in membership was only about 1,000°“ 

Like most trade unions in the United States, membership in- 
creased during the war period Most of these gams weie wiped 
out during the post-war depression of 1921-1923 and the mem- 
bership totalled only 17,000 in October, 1926, as noted above 
At that time, these members were distributed among 820 local 
unions situated in all of the states of this country, the District 
of Columbia and the eastern provinces of Canada 

Much of what was said concerning the effect of intei connec- 
tion and the decrease m the number of electric genei ating stations 
upon the International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers 
applies in like manner to the International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers The relative importance of the lattei type of 
woi leers in tlie central station industry has also decreased This 
decrease has been accelerated by the introduction of mechanical 
stokers in practically all central stations 

This has naturally affected the union adversely, yet some 
of its local organizations have retained enough strength to pro 

gates of the muons call on me and when I tell them that we are paying 
a better scale of wages than they are, and as a rule we have a better 
class of men, they have nothmg to say” Most of the ensuing discussion 
was of a similar nature and dealt with ways and means of keeping men 
out of the unions Proceedings of the z8th Convention, N B LA , 1905, 
pp 116-135 

"“Proceedings, 13th Biennial Convention of the International Bro- 
therhood of StaUonary Firemen, August, 1915,” Stationary Firemen’s 
Journal, September, 1915, p 20 
'“See Table X, Appendix 

Handbook of American Trade Unions, October, 1926 XJ S Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No 420, p 50 
“See p 15 
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cure signed agreements with various electric light and powe 
companies in recent years Most of these agreements provide( 
foi increased wages Union officials, however, have taken greate 
pride in what the union has accomplished in reducing the work 
mg hours of fiiemen, oilers, and helpers As early as 1902, th* 
firemen employed by the Rochester (NY) Railway and Ligh 
Company, after a strike of three days, were granted an eight 
hour day instead of the twelve hours formerly in effect Thr 
t3ipe of activity still claimed the attention of union firemen u 
1918, when a newly-organized local in Fairmont, West Viiginia 
signed a contract with the Monongahela Valley Traction anc 
Light Company which reduced hours from twelve to eight 

Technical developments within the industry and the activ< 
opposition of many central station employers to the uniomzatior 
of their fiiemen and other employees have impeded the progresi 
of the International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers Juris 
dictional disputes with the International Union of Steam anc 
Operating Engineers have constituted an even greater obstacle 
Such disputes between the two international bodies flourishec 
from the organization of the firemen in 1898 down to March 
1916, when an agreement was reached 

The Engineers insisted that firemen, oilers, and helpers wen 
nothing more than apprentice engineers and admitted them tc 
membership in their union In 1913, they began to organizi 
Apprentice Local Unions in localities where locals of the Brother 
hood of Firemen and Oilers already existed When taken tc 
task by the American Federation of Labor for infringing upoi 
the juiisdiction of the firemen’s union, the Engineers declarec 
that they could look after the interests of such workers bette 
than the firemen’s union could look after them They urgec 
the latter to amalgamate with the International Union of Stean 
and Operating Engineers President Gompers, at the reques 
of the 1914 Convention of the American Federation of Laboi 
attended the convention of the firemen’s organization in Augusi 
1915, to ascertain the opinion of that union concerning amalga 
mation with the Engineers The vote against amalgamation wa 
tmanimous Delegate Holland of New York explained the a1 

^StaUonary Firemen’s Journal, June, 1917, p 27 

'^Ihid , September, 1918, p 5 
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titude of his union as follows "The Firemen will follow a 
Fireman where they will not an Engineer , The Engineer 
of this country is the employei of the Fireman, he hires and 
discharges him . . The first duty of the Engineer is to cm tail 

expenses for his employer. And how does he curtail? He does 
it by cutting down the wages of the employee undei him, the 
Fireman, tlie man who wheels the ashes, or the oilei 

The next convention of the American Federation of Labor 
ordered the International Union of Steam and Operating Engi- 
neers to withdraw "apprentice” charters and cease their at- 
tempts to organize the fiieraen®'’ The dispute ended officiall}'' 
with the di awing up of an agreement between the two organi- 
zations March 24, 1916 This agreement affirmed the rights and 
lurisdiction of each and lecommended the establishment of joint 
boards by locals of the two unions whose membeis were em- 
ployed by the same companies It did not, however, do away 
with all ill feeling between firemen and engineers, and the strength 
of each union has been seriously affected The firemen have 
been more seriously affected than the engineers because of the 
fact that they aie farther down the scale in skill, and hence 
do not occupy as strong a position m the central station industry 
or any of the other industries which employ both firemen and 
engineers. 

The International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers is more 
representative of the entire body of workers in the industry 
than the engineers’ union, as its members are wage-earners in a 
true sense and are in no way a part of tlie management gioup 
of employees Yet the decrease in the relative importance of fire- 
men, oilers, and helpers in the electiic light and power industry 
and the small proportion of the total membership of the union 
which IS employed m that industry make an intensive investiga- 
tion of its activities of little value in this study Hence, further 
treatment of this union will be only of an incidental nature 
4 International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers — The In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers divides the work- 

‘““Proceedings, 13th Biennial Convention, International Brotherhood 
of Stationary Firemen, August, 191S.” op at, September, 1915, pp 20-23 
“Proceedings, 35th Convention, AP of L, 1915, p 345 
“Stationary Firemen’s Journal, April, 1916, p 9 
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ers within its jurisdiction into four general classes, as follows, 
outside electrical workers, inside electrical workers, shop electri- 
cal workeis, and railroad electrical workers 

Outside electrical workers include "linemen, outside elec- 
tiical inspectors, outside cable spliceis, trimmers, maintenance 
men, aerial and underground cable men and combination trouble- 
men working for distribution companies, load despatchers, meter- 
men, station attendants and switchboard operators in central 
lighting and power stations, telephone switchboard operators and 
troublemen working for distributing companies, fire and police 
operators, maintenance and battery men, signal men, electrical 
layout and operating engineers and electrical railgrindeis, fore- 
men, groundmen, helpers and others engaged on line construc- 
tion work " 

Inside electrical workers include, among others, wiremen, 
load despatchers, troublemen, switchboaid operators and erectors, 
operating engineeis, inside cable splicers, and meter-testers and 
installers Shop and railroad electiical workeis have juiisdiction 
over employees of electrical manufacturing companies and rail- 
road companies, respectively, and hence, have no direct relation 
to the electric light and powei industry®® 

It IS apparent that the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers includes within its jurisdiction practically all of 
the' central station workers who are engaged in the distribution of 
electric seivice It has already been pointed out®® that develop- 
ments in the industry have tended to mcrease the relative impoi - 
tance of such workeis This fact alone would seem to make this 
union the most representative labor organization in the electric 
light and power industry Such a conclusion appears to have 
even greater validity when it is realized that the umon also 
claims jurisdiction over certain workers m the production end 
of the industry, such as switchboard operators, electricians, and 
other station attendants Data are too incomplete to wairant a 
definite, unqualified statement concerning the numerical strength 
of the union m the electiic light and power industiy^® 

'^Handbook of Amencon Trade Unions, October, 1926 U S Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No 420, pp 22-24 
™See pp 16-18 

™On May ig, 1927, local unions in twenty-six cities reported a total 
membership of 3,464 linemen and cable splicers, practically all of whom 
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Most of the union members employed m the mdustry are 
linemen, gioundmen, and helpers Cable splicers and helpers, 
sub-station operators, metermen, and troublemen aie the other 
classes of central station employees with which this study is 
primarily concerned In the early days of the industry, central 
station employees wired residences and other buildings for pros- 
pective customers Very few electric light and power companies 
employ wiremen for such purposes today, however, as this class 
of woik has been turned over to independent contractors Some 
inside wiremen are employed almost exclusively in power-house 
and sub-station construction and are on the regular payroll of 
some of the larger power companies oi their affiliated construc- 
tion companies Others are employed regularly as station elec- 
tricians For the most part, however, inside wiremen are outside 
the scope of this study 

In order to get a proper background for a study of the ac- 
tivities of union linemen and other central station electrical 
workers, it is necessary to give some attention to the geneial 
history of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

Telegraph linemen were classed as “sojOurners” in some of 
the local assemblies of the Knights of Labor as early as 1876. 

were light and power workers — Union Scales of Wages and Hours of 
Labor, Bulletin No 457, U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp i, 165-166 
Secretary G M Bugniazet of the IBEW estimates that 60,000 members 
are in the employ of public utilities — Communication, April 2, 1927 Very 
few union workers are now employed by telephone companies Electric 
railway companies employ a smaller number of electrical workers than do 
power companies F C Huse, an officer of Local No 193. Springfield, 
Illinois, and a veteran electrical worker, estimates that outside union 
electrical workers in the central station mdustry number about 50,000 — 
Journal of Blectncal Workers and Operators, March, 1927, p 145 (Vol- 
ume numbers of this journal are too irregular to warrant then being 
listed ) After careful consider ation of these and other relevant data, it 
IS the writer’s opinion that the correct number is somewhere between 
10,000 and 20,000 

"The ensuing discussion of the history of the Brotherhood is based 
very largely on a more detailed study made in 1923 by M A Mulcaire and 
entitled The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, a Study in 
Trade Union Structure and Functions, Catholic Umveisity of Ameiica 
Studies m the Social Sciences, Vol V, pp 2-22 Practically all of these 
facts, however, have been venhed by a study of the files of the official 
journal of the Brotherhood. 
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An organization known as the United Order of Linemen was 
formed at Denver in 1884 This*was composed entirely of line- 
men, organized on the pimciple of a secret society, and unaffili- 
ated with any other labor organization It never made much 
headway east of Denver, and by 1890 only a few lodges on the 
Pacific Coast were m existence 

In the fall of 1890, it was decided to make electricity the 
leading feature of the St Louis exposition Electrical workers 
from all over the countiy were attracted to St Louis by the 
oppoitunities thus offered and found work electing the lines and 
wiring the booths and other displays of the exposition Many 
of them had had previous union experience in the Knights of 
Labor and the United Order of Linemen Realization of the 
fact that linemen and wiremen, though following a hazardous 
occupation which required considerable skill, occupied no more 
favorable a position than did unskilled workeis led to some dis- 
cussion as* to the feasibility of organizing a union An Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor organizer was called in and a union of 
these St Louis wiremen and linemen was formed It was chart- 
ered as Wiremen’s and Linemen’s Union No 5221 of the Ameri- 
can Fedeiation of Labor, September 20, 1890 

Within a few months, the officers of this local union saw 
that little piogiess could be made m gaming concessions from 
employers without the assistance of a national organization The 
linemen weie employed largely by corporations operating 
throughout the entire country Under such conditions, an inde- 
pendent local union was practically helpless to enforce its de- 
mands Accordingly, Henry Miller, president of the St Louis 
local, appointed a committee to agitate for such an organization 
Circulars weie sent to electrical woikers thioughout the country 
and Mr Miller personally visited a number of cities He suc- 
ceeded m organizing a few locals 

Delegates fiom locals in St Louis, Evansville, Indianapolis, 
Toledo, and Chicago answeied the call of the mother local for 
a convention at St Louis in November, 1891 Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee, and Duluth were represented by proxy Approximately 
three hundred electrical workers were represented After some 
deliberation, on November 26, 1891, the National Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workeis of Ameiica came into existence 
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The growth of the union is indicated in Table I Intense 
organizing activities on the part of the oiiginal members brought 
about a marked increase in membeiship during the first year 
The panic of 1893 and internal dissension arising, duimg the 


TABLE I 

GROWTH OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS* 


1891 

286 

1900 

4 290 

1911 

6 

500 

1892 


1901 

4 886 

1913 

23 

500 

1893 


1902 

8 6ia 

1915 

35 

553 

1894 

983 

1903 


1917 

57 


1895 

I OS 3 

1904 

18 341 

1919 

121 

79a 

1896 

I 164 

1905 

24 200 

1921 

69 

000 

1897 

I 711 

1906 

30 793 

1913 

200 

1898 

971 

1907 

29 971 

1926 


000 

1899 

I 716 

1909 

9 000 

1928 

140 

OOP 


•The data for tie years 1891-1921 — _ 

pp 21 and 22 of Mr Mulcaire’s study (op ctt , n 71 above) He explni 
except for T909, 1911, and I9I3> the fibres were tnken from tie Reports 01 me 
International Secretary As no official figures were published during the secession, 
the figures given for 1909, 1911, and 1913 are only estimates ariiveu at by dividing 
the total per capita tax by the amount which each member was obliged by the 
Constitution to pay annually The 1923 figures were obtained from the Report of the 
Secretary — Report of Officers, IBEW , August, 1923, p 23 The 192B and 1927 
Reports of the Secretary do not give membership figures The 1926 figure conies 
from the Handbook of Amencart Trade Untons, P 23 The 1928 figure is that given 
by Secretary G M Bugniazet in a communication addressed to the author written 


next few years, from the disputes between linemen’s locals and 
wiremen’s locals concerning jurisdiction over other classes ot 
electrical workers almost destroyed the union It seemed to have 
weathered these difficulties, however, by 1899 

At the convention of that year, the territorial jurisdiction of 
the Brotherhood was extended to include the Dominion of Cana- 
da At this time, also, the name was changed to “International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers ’’ This action accounts for 
the increase during the next year 

The 1903 Convention voted a full-time salaiy to the Piesident 
of the Brotherhood and 1 aised the salaries of othei officers This 
action marked the transformation of the International fioni a 
weak, decentralized association to a strong, integiated organi- 
zation Under the old conditions, illegal and unsuccessful strikes 
had been common and employers everywhere were unwilling to 
sign agreements with local unions because they had little confi- 
dence m their ability and willingness to live up to them Presi- 


^Proceedmgs, 8th Convenhon, IBBW , 1903, pp 196-204 
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dent McNulty, elected at the 1903 Convention, was determined 
to enforce the provisions of tlie Constitution at all costs, especially 
those relating to relations with employers Infractions were 
punished piomptly, the number of strilces was reduced, and the 
union grew in strength Duiing the three-year period, 1903- 
1906, the membership increased from less than 10,000 to more 
than 30,000 

Internal dissension, however, also increased during this 
period The 1903 Convention adopted the District Council plan 
of goveinment in the attempt to strengthen the local unions m 
bargaining with employers, as many of the latter, particularly tele- 
phone and power companies, operated in more than one city 
Local unions in different localities were urged to unite in the 
formation of district councils in their respective terntoriesd® 
Inasmuch as some of the more powerful local unions refused to 
affiliate with the councils, the 1905 Convention made it compul- 
sory foi each local to join the council established in its district 
This action naturally increased the importance of these councils 
and, in some cases, their officers assumed such control that the 
influence of the Intel national officers became only nominal Such 
decentralization of contiol, making the enforcement of neces- 
sary discipline impossible, made it easy for dissension to spread 
among the membership The undertying cause of this internal 
tiouble appears to have been the traditional rivalry between the 
two chief classes of electrical workers, inside and outside men, 
over jurisdictional matters 

Open dissension broke out in November, 1907, when Grand 
Treasurer Sullivan was removed from office for certain irregu- 
larities He and certain disappointed office-seekers began an in- 
suriectionary campaign against the other officeis of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood, particularly Grand President McNulty 
Their activities were largely unorgamzed, however, until Sep- 
tember, 1908, when 193 delegates, representing as many local 
unions, convened in St Louis and undertook to carry on the 
business of the Brotherhood, depose the McNulty administration, 
and elect new officers Mr J J Reid was elected president 

’"'Proceedings, 8th Convention, IBEW, 1903, pp 204-20S 

’’Proceedings, gth Convention,! B EW , 1905, pp 22, 311 , also Article 
XXVI, Constitution, I B ETV , 1905 
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For the next five years, the contest raged between the so- 
called “Reid Electrical Woikers” or “seceders” and the "Mc- 
Nulty Electrical Workeis” or "legulars" foi the contiol of the 
Brotherhood More attention was given to this contioversy by 
the members of the local unions than to betleung their working 
conditions, with the result that pi actically no pi ogi ess was made 
by organized electiical woikeis as a whole Though no leliable 
figures can be obtained legarding the membership of either fac- 
tion during the secession, it is generally admitted that the Reid 
faction at one time controlled moie than three-fourths of the 
organized electiical workers in the country 

Although the Executive Boaid of the American Federation 
of Labor recognized the McNulty faction as the legitimate or- 
ganization of Electiical Woikeis from almost the beginning of 
the controversy,^® union laboi bodies throughout the cotmtry 
were divided in opinion For a time, the whole labor movement 
was seriously affected, as some lecognized the Reid faction and 
others the McNulty faction as the legitimate electrical union in 
their locality It took a court decision to end the secessionist 
movement and establish the McNulty administration as the legiti- 
mate branch of the Brotheihood” 

The end of the revolt marked the beginning of a remarkable 
period of growth The membership increased fiom less than 
25,000 m 1913, the year m which most of the secessionists began 
to return to the Brotherhood, to almost 60,000 in 1917 The en- 
suing three years witnessed an even greater giowth, as a high 
point of 142,000 was reached in 1920’® Though this increase 
”M C Mulcaire, op cit , p 20 

"This recognition was made in a letter sent out to affiliated labor 
bodies, February ii, igog, Proceedings, egth Annual Convention, A F of 
L , 1909, p 79 

"Judge Phillips of the Court of Common Pleas, Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, handed down a decision on February 21, 1912, which declared the 
special convention held in St Louis m September, 1908, to be illegal It 
likewise determined that the McNulty faction, being the legitimate branch 
of the Brotherhood, were the iightfiil custodians of the funds of the 
organization This decision, on appeal, was sustained by the Court of 
Appeals, and finally by the Supreme Court of Ohio Mulcaire, op cit , 
p 19 

The 1920 figure is not included in Table I, as no Secretary’s Report 
was made that year See Leo Wolman, Growth in American Trade Unions, 
P 117 
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was leflected m every branch of the trade, it was most maiked 
the government controlled industries, particularly the railroa< 
and the shipyards 

The return of the raihoads to private ownership and the pra 
tical shutting down of the ship-buildmg industry during the ne: 
few yeais caused a gieat loss of membership The general ii 
dustrial depression of 1921-1923, of course, and the Open She 
Drive on the part of various employers’ organizations during th 
same period brought about a rapid declme in membership : 
every branch of the electrical trade The total membership ha 
fallen from 142,000 in 1920 to less than 70,000 m 1923 

As conditions of employment began to unprove, howeve 
many of those who had allowed their membership to lapse wei 
again reinstated and the total membership has shown a steady ii 
crease since 1923 At present, it has reached appioximate! 
140,000, only a little short of the high mark of 1920 

Although definite figures concerning the distribution of th 
membership are lacking, it seems reasonable to conclude that tl 
largest number are inside wiremen, most of whom are employe 
by independent contractors Outside electrical workers employe 
by electric light and power compames, street railway companie 
telegraph and telephone companies, and contractors doing lir 
and cable construction woik for these public utility concerr 
probably comprise the next most numerous class Most of thes 
are employed by the power companies Street railway companie 
do not have as much of this type of work to be done as powe 
companies Union electrical workers in the telephone and tele 
graph industries have become almost extinct, owmg to the stron 
anti-union policy of the American Telephone and Telegraph Con 
pany Line contractors, as yet, do not peifoim a very large poi 
tion of the work of these utility companies 

Railroad electrical workers aie of somewhat less importanc 
especially since the disastrous Shoperafts Strike of 1922 Shoj 
men and miscellaneous electrical workers are apparently the lea: 
important numerically 

"J P Noonan, President of International Brotherhood of Electric 
Workers — Report of Officers, I BEW , 1927, pp 26, 28-31 

’"The Directoiy of Local Unions for the Fourth Quarter of igep 1 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers shows the followii 
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As previously mentioned, there are probably between 10,000 
and 20,000 members of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers employed m the electric light and power mdus- 
try Of these, the laigest proportion are linemen, though ground- 
men and other line construction helpers, cable splicers and help- 
ers, troubiemen, metermen, sub-station operatois, and wiremen 
are also impoitant 

Although the International Umon of Steam and Operating 
Engineers and the International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers have jurisdiction ovei certain central station woikers, 
these wotkers aie connected only with the production of elec- 
tricity, a field in which the relative importance of labor has 
been greatly decreased Moreovei, the combined membership of 
these two unions employed in the central station industry is prob- 
ably less than 5,000 It is apparent, therefore, that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Woikers, with its compaia- 
tively large representation in the industry, most of it engaged in 
distributing and maintaining electiic service, is the most repre- 
sentative union in the electric light and power field 

The activities of its local unions and of the International Bio- 
theihood in attempting to better working conditions in the in- 
dustry, together with the effect such activities have had upon the 
workers, the industry itself, and the public, foim the basis of this 


distribution among the various lands of locals Mixed, including mostly 
inside men and linemen, 311; Inside Men, 176, Line and Cable Splicers, 
80, Power-House, 2, Railroad, 66, Shop, S, and Miscellaneous, including 
navy-yard, fixture-hangers, bridge-operators, etc, 13 

"See n 70 above 

"See pp 20 and 24 

"Certain other unions are repiesented in the industiy, such as the 
machinists, boilei makers, steamfitters, etc The type of work that their 
members perform, however, is so fai removed from the main work of 
the industry and their numbers are so small that they merit no more than 
this brief mention The Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America have had some jurisdictional trouble 
with the IBEW in electric railway and light compames, and, m a few 
cases, electrical workers have been members of the Amalgamated This 
umon has no jurisdiction over any of the workers engaged in the pro- 
duction and distribution of electric light and power, however, and will be 
given attention in this study only in so far as it has affected the strength 
of the IBEW in its dealings with central station employers 
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study Chapter II deals with questions of wages, hours, and 
other working conditions, and the influence of the union upon 
them The activities of the members of the Brotherhood in less- 
ening the hazards of tlie occupation and in providing such in- 
dustrial betterments as life insurance and pensions form the sub- 
stance of Chaptei III. Chapter IV shows the influence of trade 
unionism upon the industry’s relations with the public Chapter 
V summarizes the study, with special reference to the social as- 
pects of “Trade Unionism m the Electric Light and Power In- 
dustry ” 



CHAPTER II 

WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers,^ like 
most other unions, has devoted most of its attention to the ques- 
tions of wages and hours of work Yet other conditions have by 
no means been ignoied The hazardous natuie of the linesman's 
occupation has made the pioblem of safety of great importance ^ 
The problem of secuiity of employment has demanded the at- 
tention of the union The fact that many companies aie unable 
to do much line constiuction work during the winter months 
makes the linesman’s tiacle more oi less seasonable in nature 
Extra linemen are hired m the spring of each year by many com- 
panies and laid off m tlie fall The question of compensation for 
overtime work, though leally a part of the general problems of 
wages and hours, has received special attention Storms, floods, 
fires, and othei disasters cause inteiruptions in electric service 
through damages to lines In order to restoie service promptly, 
line gangs often put in many hours outside of their regular work- 
ing time 

Before studying the influence of the Brotherhood upon these 
and other woiking conditions in the electiic light anc| power in- 
dustry, attention must be given to the methods through which 
the Brotherhood attempts to exert its influence 

METHODS 

The methods which have been used in the attempt to improve 
working conditions m the industry are of two types. On the one 
hand, there is the economic method, in which negotiations are 
carried on directly with the employer On the other, there is 
the method of piopaganda, which seeks to influence the employer 
to deal directly with the union, or, fading in this, to substitute 
public ownership for piivate ownership of the electric light and 

^The term “International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers" is used 
m the balance of this study to refer only to the union electrical workers 
employed in the central station industry Some of the statements made 
herein do not apply to the organization as a whole 

’See Chapter IH 
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powei industiy Consideration of the use to which the Interna- 
tional Brotheihood of Electrical Workers has put this method of 
propaganda has been deferred to Chapter IV 

Negotiations with cential station employers have been car- 
1 led on very largely by local unions of the Brotherhood Locals 
have often acted jointly when their members weie employed by 
the same company In a few instances, an International or Dis- 
trict Council Officer has negotiated an agieement for a large num- 
ber of locals whose members were employed by the same com- 
pan}^ In no case, has there been anything in the nature of a na- 
tional agreement 

Before any attempt can be made to negotiate with the officials 
of a company, certain pielmunary steps are taken 

a First of all, as many as possible of the employees of the 
company aie initiated into the union. The methods used to or- 
ganize these men vaiy according to circumstances In case there 
is no local umon m the vicinity, an International Organizer is 
sent in to interview the men and establish a local, if possible 
Wheie a local union is already m existence, the organizing work 
is done by the members of the local, the business agent of the 
local, or an International Organizer Sometimes, all three of 
these agencies are used Individual membeis are seldom success- 
ful as organizers, especially if they are fellow-employees of the 
men they are trying to organize Many companies will employ 
union men only as long as they do not "agitate” or try to per- 
suade others to join the union Moieover, ordinary members do 
not have time to do effective oiganizing work The larger unions 
employ a paid, full-time business agent to get new members as 
well as carry on negotiations with employers He can do this 
work with little fear of losmg his job, because he is hired by the 
union rathei than by some company The smaller unions must 
depend, very largely, on the necessarily infrequent visits of Inter- 
national Organizers, as far as personal solicitation is concerned 
Prospective members aie solicited, where possible, on the job 
If the company is exceptionally friendly toward the union, busi- 
ness agents or other members of the local are given permission 
to do this. In most cases, however, the companies will not permit 
this and the work has to be done without their permission This 
IS not difficult, however, as a lineman’s work usually takes him 
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some distance from the offices of the company “ The line fore- 
men, who lepresent the management’s interests in the field, are 
often as susceptible to union influence as the men themselves 
Where the local is not strong enough to employ a business agent, 
personal solicitation is usually confined to calls at the prospect’s 
home after working hours 

In some cases, very little personal solicitation occurs Pros- 
pects are canvassed by mail with letters, tiade union literature, 
and invitations to open meetings Effoits are made to make these 
open meetings as attractive as possible. Interesting programs ai e 
arranged and refreshments served Leaders in the local union 
and leaders from othei labor bodies extol the advantages of trade 
unionism, the International Brotheihood of Electucal Workers, 
and the local body Announcement is made that the "charter will 
be open” for a certain length of time in older to give those in- 
terested a chance to join at very low initiation fees 

The securing of better conditions by the union, eithei through 
peaceful means oi through a successful stiike, has generally been 
an impetus to further organiration It seems inoie fitting, how- 
ever, to consider such an accomplishment as the lesult of being 
strongly oiganized rather than as the result of an otganizing 
agency Conveisely, attempts to negotiate with the officials of a 
company before that company’s employees have been property 
organized have rendered the local union ineffective and useless** 
b A further preliminary step to negotiating with employers 
for impioved conditions is the building up of the moiale of the 
local union The success of any organization depends very largely 
upon the loyalty of its membeis Especially is this true of an oi- 
gamzation such as a trade union, whose activities often put the 
loyalty of its members to severe tests 

Several methods have been used to build up this qualitative 
strength of the umon Constant attempts have been made to instil 

the course of a discussion on union labor at the 1905 Convention, 
of the National Electric Light Association, a Mr Scowl said “I know 
it IS one of the most difficult things to keep hnemen out of the unions 
A hneman m the ordinary electric light station is obliged to go all over 
the city, and he is frequently accorapamed by but one or two associates ” 
Proceedings, 38th Convention, N EL A , igog, p 136 

*C P Ford, International Secretary, I B E W —Journal of Electrical 
Workers and Operators, November, igi6, p asg 
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the principles of trade unionism m the new members through 
educational means Chief among these have been the Electrical 
Worker,^ the official journal of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, and the programs of the local union meet- 
ings The journal has been published monthly, with but few in- 
teriuptions, since January, 1893 It has been sent to all mem- 
bers, the subsciiption price being included in the annual dues 
paid by each member Most of the articles which have appeared 
in the Electrical Worker have dealt with the principles of trade 
imiomsm Most of the speakers who have addressed meetings of 
local unions have based thar talks on this same subject 

Of greater effectiveness in retaining the loyalty of the mem- 
bers have been the various beneficiary features of the union.® 
Some form of death benefit has been in existence since the estab- 
lishment of the Brotherhood m 1891 Strike benefits have been 
paid moi e or less intermittently by the International Union Many 
local unions have had some plan for the payment of benefits to 
sick and disabled membeis A pension plan was adopted at the 
1927 Convention of the I B E W and went into effect January 
1, 1928 ’’ Entertainments, dances, and other social fmictions 
have also tended to stimulate the interest and loyalty of the 
membeis In recent yeais, auxiliary locals made up of the wives 
of members have been organized® A department for woman 
readeis appears regulaily in the official journal These are plainly 
attempts to win the loyalty of the wives and thus make it harder 
for membeis to drop out of the organization 

These methods have all tended to develop the morale of the 
various local groups In many cases, however, their full value has 
not been realized owing to the fact that new members have not 
been given sufficient time or opportunity to understand the nature 
and purposes of the union before they aie called out on strike 
The natural, easy thing for such a member to do is to keep his 
job and leave the umon The importance of doing everything pos- 
sible to develop the loyalty of the individual members to the union 


'The name was changed to Journal of Electrical Workers and Opera- 
tors in January, 1915 

“These beneficiary features are studied in detail m Chapter III 

’’Proceedings, 19th Convention, IBEW , 1927, pp 95-99 

’Journal of Electrical Workers and Operatois, November, 1923, p 659 
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befoie entering into negotiations with the employer cannot be 
overemphasized 

c The third and final preliminary step is the drawing up of 
a wage scale and schedule of woiking conditions by a legulaily 
constituted wage committee and the approval of this schedule by 
the members affected by it An Intel national officer is often 
called in to assist in drawing up this wage schedule In lecent 
years, a research department has been established in the office of 
the International Secretary in Washington, D C During the 
two-year period covered by the 1927 Repoit of the Secretary, 
more than fifty local unions were given active and technical as- 
sistance m the piepaiation of wage briefs used in negotiations 
with employers More than twenty other local unions were given 
information relative to wages and cost of living data® Some 
locals make a piactice of wilting to 01 gaiiizations in nearby cities 
for information in regard to wages and woiking conditions, be- 
foie drawing up a wage scale. 

Having passed thiough these three preluninaiy stages, the 
local umon is then ready to enter into negotiations with employers 
This does not mean that every local, before it presents its de- 
mands to a company, has oiganized most of the employees of that 
company, built up the morale of the new woikers, and given con- 
siderable time and study to drawing up a schedule of working 
conditions There have been many instances of local unions pre- 
senting demands shortly after they were oiganized Local No 
705, for instance, was organized at St. Petersburg, Floiida, in 
the latter part of Maich, 1925 Early in May, demands were pre- 
sented to the Pinellas County Power Company The company 
refused to grant them and the linemen and helpers went out on 
strike No settlement was reached The local Union Dii ectory 
of the Brotherhood, foi the last quarter of 1927, shows that the 
union IS no longer in existence Some newly-organized locals have 
had better luck, especially during periods of rising prices For 

"G M Bugniazet, International Secretary — Report of Officets, 
I BBW , 1927, p 46 

^’‘Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, April, 1925, p 348, 
May, 1925, p 457, May, 1926, p 241 

“In May, igi6. Local No. 280, of Hammond, Indiana, after being or- 
gamzed but two months, secured higher wages for the metermen em- 
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the most part, however, local unions have been relatively unsuc- 
cessful m dealing with employers, unless they have been stiongly 
organized, both quantitatively and qualitatively, and have used 
great care in drawing up tlieir wage schedules. 

Demands for impioved working conditions have been pre- 
sented in two foims The usual form is a written, more oi less 
formal, statement of working conditions which, when signed by 
the officials of the company and repiesentatives of the union, is 
known as a trade agreement The laws of tlie International Bro- 
therhood make it necessary that all agreements be approved and 
countersigned by some lepresentative of the International Office 
The verbal request for improved conditions is the second form 
The latter is seldom used, however, as even when the union offi- 
cials have slight hope of obtaining other than a verbal undei- 
standing with the company, demands are usually presented in 
the form of a written agreement 

Although the proposed agreement is sometimes sent to the 
company by mail, a committee of the local union, assisted, when 
possible, by an International Representative, usually attempts to 
secure a conference with the proper company official and present 
it personally 

The action of the company depends, among other factois, 
upon its financial condition, the condition of the labor market, 
the company’s immediate need of the services of the particular 
laborei s concerned, the attitude of the company’s officers toward 
union labor, and the degree to which the men are orgamzed The 
alternative types of action can be roughly classified as follows 
(i) accept ffie agreement, (2) expiess a desire to compromise 
and negotiate further with the union representatives , (3) refuse 
to sign the agreement but agree verbally to grant all, or a part of 
the conditions asked, (4) refuse to giant the conditions asked, 
(5) refuse to deal with the union, (6) lock out the union men 
employed by the company 

The action of the union depends, among othei factors, upon 
the action of the company, the stiength of the union, and the 
condition of the labor market If the company signs the agree- 


ployed by the Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Company Journal of 
Electrical Workers and Operators, May, igi6, p 746 
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ment, the members of the union go to work under the new condi- 
tions The second and third types of company action may result 
in almost immediate settlement, long drawn-out negotiations, oi 
a strike or lockout The last three types of company action result 
in the union declaring the company “unfair,” and in suspension 
of work Such action is automatic in case of a lockout If the 
union IS not veiy strong or if other circumstances make it unwise 
to call a strike, the company’s refusal to giant the demands or to 
deal with the union may cause the union to drop the matter until 
circumstances are more auspicious International representatives 
often assist the members of the union in deciding what action 
shall be taken 

INFLUENCE OF UNION ACTIVITIES UPON WAGES AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS 

The influence of the Intel national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Woi leers upon wages and working conditions in the electric light 
and power industiy can best be discovered by studying the history 
of local union activities and the results of those activities This 
history falls roughly into several moie or less definite periods, 
the limits of which are determined very laigely by the facts relat- 
ing to the general development of the Brotherhood These pei - 
lods are as follows (i) Decentralized Activities, 1891-1903, (2) 

“Between July, 1919, and July, 1921, 964 official lequests for assistance 
in negotiating agreements or adjusting disputes with employers were re- 
ceived at the International Office Of these, settlements acceptable to those 
interested were reached without suspension of work m 881 cases C P 
Ford, International Secretary— J?e/iorf of Officers, 1921, p 48 

^’See pp 30-35 for these facts conceinmg the general history Letters 
of local union officials which have appeared in the official journal — known 
as the Electrical Worker up to January, 1915, and, since then, as the 
Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators — ^and the reports of Inter- 
national Officers have served as the chief sources of this study These 
data have been supplemented, as far as possible, by reference to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conventions of the Brotherhood and of the National 
Electric Light Association, the Electrical World, daily newspapers, publi- 
caUons of the U S Dept of Labor, various labor journals, and corres- 
pondence and personal interviews with company and union officials The 
fragmentary nature of the data precludes the possibility of an exact, sta- 
tistical study They are complete enough, nevertheless, to show the gen- 
eral trend m the influence of the union upon wages and working con- 
ditions. 
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Unified Development, 1903-1908, (3) Secession, 1908-1913; (4) 
Reunion and Recovery, 1913-1916, (5) War Influences, 1916- 
1920, (6) Decline in Influence, 1920-1924, (y) Reconstruction, 
1924 to the present 

I Decentralised Activities, iSpi-jpo ^ — ^The Brotherhood as 
a whole made little progress between its establishment in 1891 and 
1903 The action of the International Convention in that year 
in voting a full-time salary to the President of the organization 
marked the transformation from a decentralized to a unified as- 
sociation 

Data concerning the relations between local unions and electric 
light and power companies during this pioneering period are not 
as complete as for the later periods Hence, too much reliance 
should not be placed upon conclusions based upon these data 
There is some evidence, howevei, that, in certain cities, union in- 
fluence was relatively strong during at least part of the period In 
March, 1897, for instance, it was reported that Receiver Fagan, 
of the Consolidated Electric Light and Power Company of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, discharged practically all of the old employees 
and replaced them with union men In December, 1901, Local 
No 20 reported that nearly all of the linemen in the vicmity of 
Mt Vernon, New Yoik, carried union cards 

On the other hand, local unions in many other cities readily 
admitted then wealcness in the electric light and power field 
Local No 48 of Ft Wayne, Indiana, m December, 1896, com- 
plained that the employees of the Wood Electric Light Corpora- 
tion would not join the union because it was only a "trouble- 
maker In Februaiy, 1903, it was reported that less than 10 
per cent of the 15,000 electrical workers in Chicago belonged to 
the union The Edison Company of Rockfoid, Illmois, at about 


“See pp 32 and 33 

'^Electrical Worker, March, 1897, p 7 

“P F Kelly, Electrical Worker, December, 1901, p 23 Similar in- 
dications of the presence of union influence during this penod are found 
in letters from locals in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Cleve- 
land, Houston, Fairmont, West Virgima, Bridgeport, Connecticut, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, and other cities 

"Electrical Worker, December, 1896, p ii 

A Hornsby, Local No 49— Ibid , February, 1903, p 66 
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the same time, made a piactice of dischaiging men for joining 
the union 

The instances desciibed above pertain mostly to the degree 
to which central station employees were organized They indi- 
cate only indirectly the influence of the local unions upon wages 
and woiking conditions Definite information concerning this in- 
fluence can be obtained only through studying the actual cases 
in which union activity has been directed towaid increasing 
wages and improving working conditions 

Although very little information for the years prior to 1900 
IS available, there is reason to believe that union influence upon 
wages and working conditions in the electric light and power in- 
dustry was slight. In July, 1897, Local No i repoited that many 
non-union jobs in St Louis paid linemen $2 00 for a ten-houi 
day, which was also the union scale of wages Because of this, 
many linemen questioned the value of the union and lefused to 
join The fact that the total membership of the International 
Brotherhood in 1899 was smaller than in 1892, one year aftei its 
establishment,®^ would also seem to indicate that it made very 
little impression upon the industry during the fiist eight years of 
its existence 

May i, 1900, howevei, marked the beginning of a period of 
intense activity upon the part of organized electrical workers in 
the central station industry, as well as m the othei electrical in- 
dustries In Rochester, New York, nearly 100 electrical woikers 
struck for an eight-hour day In Springfield, Massachusetts, all 
of the linemen in the employ of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company went on strike Four hundred electrical 
workers in Philadelphia left their jobs In New York City, 1,500 
electrical workers suspended work Though only a small portion 
of the workers involved m these strikes were actually employees 
of electric light and power companies, these strikes were of direct 
concern to all employers of electrical workers, for they developed 
the “strike fevei” among these workers 

’°H T Lawson, Local No 196 — Ibvi, p 75 

”0/1 c%t , July, 1897, p 9 

”See Table I, p 32 

"These strikes were part of a general labor movement, as nearly 
19,000 workers of all types struck on May i Electrical World, May 12, 
1900, Vol 3S, No 19. p 707 
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A shoit time later, electric light workers m Baltimore de- 
manded a raise m wages on the basis that the recent increase in 
the voltage had made their work more hazardous.®® The public 
was seiiously discommoded®* 

Although signed agreements piobably existed before 1900, the 
first one concerning which there is any definite information was 
that entered into by the Independent Electiic Light and Power 
Company, of San Fiancisco, with a San Francisco local of the 
Brotherhood It was obtained m December, 1900, after a stiike 
of less than two weeks It provided for a daily wage of $3 00 
and an eight-hour day foi the linemen employed by the com- 
pany 

Very few signed agieements were entered into during the 
pel lod undei consideration ®® Many employers would have noth- 
ing to do with the union Others, who were inclined to be 
friendly toward the organization, were unwilling to sign agree- 
ments with local unions because the members had shown little 
disposition to live up to the few agieements which had previously 

““The ptoblctn of safety will he encounteied frequently throughout 
the balance of this study It will be given more detailed treatment in 
Chapter III 

““The Electrical World called attention to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion as follows “The stiike m Baltimore among the electric light men 
continues and, according to latest reports, is likely to spread Egyptian 
darkness or something akin to it pievails in the city at night The elec- 
tric railway employes are also on strike for higher wages It is reported 
that the electiic light men are not striking directly for higher wages, but 
for what is equivalent to a reduction in line voltage One of the leaders 
points out that the voltage of wiies has been increased from 1,000 to 
2,750 within the past year, which makes the wires 'much hotter’ and more 
complicated than formerly, makirtg the men's work more dangerous In 
view of the extra hazaid, a corresponding raise in wages was hoped for, 
but the company officials did not look upon the situation in the same 
light and the strike was the result It is reported that the telephone line- 
men may join their striking biethren" Electiual World, lune 9, 1900, Vol 
3S, No 23, p 871 Information concerning the lesult of the strike is not 
available 

Decembei 15, 1900, Vol 36, No 24, p 927 

““The appendix to the original manuscript of this study, which is in the 
University of Illinois Lihraiy, contains briefs of 304 agreements and 149 
stiikes of local unions against central station companies, between 1891 and 
1928 Five agreements and seven stiikes belong to this 1891-1903 period 
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been in existence The International officers had little or no con- 
trol over the membeis of the local unions Hence, agreements 
were seldom entered into by employers except when they were 
compelled to do so by strikes Though data concerning only a 
few strikes are available, there is reason for believing that num- 
erous strikes, most of which were unsuccessful, occurred during 
this period 

The accomplishments of the union between 1891 and 1903 
were insignificant This was due not so much to the antagonism 
and strength of the employers as it was to the disorganized, de- 
centralized nature of tlie Brotheihood Negotiations were carried 
on with employers almost entirely without the advice or assistance 
of International officers Gams made by a local union one year 
were wiped out by unwise, hasty action at some latei time About 
the only important accomplishment during the peiiod was that the 
foundation was laid for moie successful activity in latei years 
Members and ex-members of the Brotherhood weie scattered 
throughout the country and the Biotherhood of Electrical Work- 
eis was known wheiever electiical woik was perfoimed The few 
instances in which the activities of local unions lesulted m some 
measure of success and the numerous instances of failure taught 
the members of the Brotherhood something concerning wise and 
unwise bade union practice 

2 Umfied Development, ipos-ipoS — The action of the 1903 
Convention of the Biotherhood m making it possible for the In- 
ternational Officers to exeicise greatei control over local union 
activities ushered in a period of lemarkable giowth The total 
membership almost doubled between 1903 and 1904 By 1906, it 
was over three times as large as in 1903, over 30,000 electrical 
workers carrying union cards in the later year This growth is 
even more remarkable when it is realized that organized labor, 
in general, sufteied membership losses between 1904 and 1906, 
owing to the general business depression During the last two 
years of the period, 1907 and 1908, the total number of members 
remained in the vicinity of 30,000, being slightly less during the 
latter year 

’’W A Jackson, International President — Proceedings, 8th Conven- 
Hon, I BEW , 1903, p 14 

"Leo Wolman— Groze/fk of Amencan Trade Unions, 1880-1933, p 33 

"See Table I, p 32, and accompanying discussion 
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That the growth in total membership was reflect^ m the 
number of union electiical workers employed by central station 
companies is indicated by repoits from various sections of the 
country In the latter part of 1903, Local No 393, of Troy, New 
York, reported that through “opening their charter” they had 
“landed all the electrical workers in the local electric light and 
power station In March, 1905, Local No 205 claimed that 
every lineman in the city of Appleton, Wisconsin, and the sur- 
rounding territory carried a union card Local No. 109, of Rock 
Island, Illinois, in April, 1907, reported that, with the exception of 
that of the Bell Telephone Company, all electrical work in the 
city was done by union men In May, 1908, a new local of line- 
men was organized in Spokane, Washington, with 200 members 
Innumerable other instances of the growth of union membeiship, 
m all paits of the country, among the type of electrical workers 
employed by electric light and power companies might be cited 
The influence of tlie union upon wages and working condi- 
tions, as might be expected, also increased Written agreements 
were entered into between electric light and power companies and 
local unions in many localities Most of them, apparently, were 
simple documents which recognized the local union and estab- 
lished the daily rate of wages and length of the working day for 
the linemen employed by the company 

The agreement entered into in May, 1905, by the California 
Gas and Electric Company, one of the forerunners of the present 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, was more comprehensive “ 
The other party to the agreement was the Pacific District Coun- 
cil of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers,®® act- 


’"W P H5.ydtn— Electrical Worker, September, igo 3 , P 46 
“'Repoit of Vice-President F G O’Connell— F/ectnca/ Worker, May. 


190S, p ig 



®N Tyrrel—Jbtd, April, 1907, p 37 

A Washburn, Local No 609 — Ibid, May igo8, p 317 
“'Evidence of twenty-eight agreements, fourteen of which were ap- 
■ently signed agreements, was found by the writer ^ 

“'Report of Secretary J L Cook, Pacific District Council, IBEW- 


Electrical Worker, May, 1905, p 38 ^ n 

"California local unions had been instrumental in introducing me JUis- 
tnct Council plan of government into the Brotherhood at the 1903 Con- 
vention See p 35 The fact that consolidation had made greatei strides 
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ing in bthalf of the seven local unions tlie members ot which 
were employed by the company Inasmuch as this is the earliest 
example of a comprehensive trade agi cement in the mdustry con- 
cerning which definite information is available, its more important 
provisions should be noted 

It provided wage increases for the following groups of work- 
ers fine foremen, journeymen, and apprentices , operators in gen- 
erating plants and sub-stations, dynamo tenders, and wipers , sta- 
tion electricians, including foremen, journeymen, and helpers, 
and meter-inspectors, testers, and repairers Daily wage rates 
were specified for all workers except the operatois, who ivere to 
be paid by the month All foremen were to receive $4 00, journey- 
man linemen and electricians and metermen were scheduled to 
receive $3 50, helpers and apprentices were granted $2 50, and 
wages of $2 25 and $2 00 were to be paid to dynamo tenders and 
wipers, respectively, for an eight-hour day Station operators 
were scheduled to receive $75 to $90 per month, depending upon 
the complexity of the equipment handled Information concern- 
ing the working hours of operatois is lacking Twelve hours per 
day, seven days per week, were standard, however, throughout 
the country during this period and for a number of years after 
[908 ” 

The agreement provided that oveitime work up to midnight 
was to be paid for at one and one-half times the regular hourly 
wage Those men who worked between midnight and 8 00 a m 
ind on Sundays and legal holidays were to receive twice the reg- 
ilar hourly wage As previously mentioned, overtime provisions 
ire of great importance to both linemen and their employers, 
iwing to the fact that restoration of service after destructive 
storms and other catastrophes necessitates the services of line- 
men after their regular working hours 


among electric light and power and telephone companies in that state than 
m other sections showed umon workers that independent local umons 
were inadequate bargaining agencies 

”As late as August, 1:918, an agreement was entered into between the 
Monongahela Valley Traction and Light Company and Locals No 755 
and 756, of Fairmont and Clarksburg, West Virginia, respectively, which 
provided for a twelve-hour day for sub-station operators Journal of 
Electrical Workers and Operators, August, 1918, p 36 
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The term of the agreement was one year Information as to 
whether or not it provided for a "closed” or "union” shop is 
lacking Most signed agreements, however, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, have provided that only union men should be employed or, 
at least, that non-union men should be employed only in case the 
union IS unable to furnish enough men to perform the company’s 
woik It IS reasonable to believe that this Calif orma agreement 
provided for a union shop 

When companies were unwilling to enter into written agree- 
ments, verbal understandings were often reached These under- 
standings enabled companies to maintain harmonious relations 
with local unions without fully recognizing them Many com- 
panies were willing to grant the demands of local unions for 
higher wages and improved working conditions but weie unwill- 
ing to recognize the umon to the extent of signing an agreement 
or contract for a definite period of time This situation evidently 
existed in Fort Worth, Texas, in 1908, when an official of Local 
No 156 wrote "All the light companies agree to our rules, but 
refuse to sign contracts But all the companies are in better 
shape with No 156 than ever before 

The period under tonsidei ation differed markedly from the 
previous one in the means used by local unions in their attempts 
to better conditions During the earlier period, electric light and 
power companies made very few concessions to union employees 
except as they were forced to do so through strikes During the 
later period, suspension of work occurred m only nine out of 
the twenty-eight cases studied in which improved conditions were 
obtained through union influences In the other nineteen cases, 
understandings were reached through peaceful conferences be- 
tween company officials and union representatives In a few cases, 
the original demands of the union were granted without delay 
At the other extreme were those cases in which settlement was 
reached only after definite preparations had been made for a 
strike Agreements reached in the majority of cases, however, 

“As a general rule, written agreements of the Brotherhood call for 
the closed shop Handbook of American Tiade Unions, U S Buieaii of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin No 420, October, 1926, p 26 

”“R. C Wright— Eleclrtcol Worker, August, 1908, p 496 
"See p 46 
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embodied compromises between the conditions demanded by the 
union representatives and the existing conditions Intei national 
and District Council officials frequently look pait in the negotia- 
tions The assistance of these outside men, whose wider experi- 
ence and perspective made them see the advantages of conserva- 
tive action more clearly than local leaders saw them, probably ac- 
counted for many of these settlements being accomplished thi ough 
peaceful conferences rather than strikes 

The hazardous nature of a lineman’s work was stressed in one 
of these cases as a basis for higher wages The following state- 
ment by an official of Local No 20, New York City, describes the 
incident 

The intense rate of deaths caused by the high tension wires in this 
locality has demanded considerable attention of late among the linemen 
and a movement on foot to get an increase m pay has been actually realized 
by those employed by the Flatbush Light Company, all linemen employed 
there having received an increase in pay of 25c per day, the movement as 
yet not having materialized with other companies throughout Long Island 
Our immediate success with the Flatbush Light Company is really due to 
the cleverness employed by our worthy committee, consisting of District 
Organizer Ryan, President Geron of No 20, and President Warburton of 
No 522, in conference with officials of the above company** 

The underlying reason, however, for the relative ease with 
which improved conditions were secured by local unions was that 
the demand foi electrical workers was great The electric light 
and power industry was just beginning that era of expansion 
which has reached such remaikable pioportions m recent years 
Although marked progress was made in improving working 
conditions through peaceful means, the strike weapon was used 
not infrequently The decreased autonomy of local unions, how- 
ever, owing to the more effective control over their activities by 
International and District Council, Officers, tended to lessen the 
tendency toward hastily-called, unauthorized strikes, which had 
been so prevalent during the preceding period 

**B W Jones— FlecfncoJ Workerj November, 1907, p 16 
**566 p 11 and Tables I and III, Appendix 

**That this tendency was not entirely done away with, however, is in- 
dicated by the report of Vice-President F G O’Connell Speaking of 
the strike against the Oshkosh Light Company, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
which he called off Apiil 17, 1905, he said "This strike has lost us what 
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Out of twenty stnkes during this period, concerning which 
there is more oi less definite information, the evidence indicates 
that nine were won by the union or compromised satisfactorily 
and that five wei e lost The outcome in the other six cases is not 
known The refusal of the company to grant the umon’s de- 
mand foi higher wages was the direct cause of most of these 
strikes 

The length of the strikes referred to above ranged from one 
day in the case of the successful Cataract Power Company strike 
at Hamilton, Ontario, to approximately five years in the case of 
Local No 77’s unsuccessful strike against the Seattle Electric 
Company In most cases, members of one local union struck 
against one company One of the most important strikes, how- 
ever, was that of Local No 163 and Local No 81 of Wilkes- 
Barre and Scianton, Pennsylvania, respectively, against three 
electric light companies, two traction companies, and two tele- 
phone companies Several of the other strikes in this group in- 
volved more than one company Very little information concern- 
ing the number of men involved is available Of those in which 
this fact IS known, this numbei 1 anged from eight m the case of 
Local No 239’s strike against the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Wilhamspoit, Pennsylvania, to 135 in the strike 
against the Duquesne and Allegheny County Light Companies of 
Pittsburgh 

That the activities of local unions during this period were not 
restricted to any one section of the country is indicated by these 

was the best job iti the State of Wisconsin, and no one is to blame but 
the men themselves They have struck this job four times the past 
winter, and m no case did they notify the Vice-President These 
kinds of strikes are doing more to tear down the Brotherhood than a 
whole legiment of organizers can do to build it up" Electrical Worker, 
May, 190S. P 36 

“See n 26 above The difficulty of the union with the Kenosha Gas 
and Electric Company, of Kenosha, Wisconsin, was primarily a lockout, 
rather than a strike, but it is included in this group since it is the only 
case of its kind and affected the men in much the same manner that a 
strike would have done Shortly after the organization of the local in 
the summer of 1907, the company locked out all of its employees who 
had joined the union In January, 1908, largely through the support of 
the building trades, the difficulty was settled in favor of the union Elec- 
trical Wofket, November, 1907, p 18, February, 1908. p 122 
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facts five of the above strikes occurred in Pennsylvania, two 
each occurred m Illinois, Wisconsin, California, and Washington, 
and one each occurred in Texas, Florida, Missouri, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Rhode Island, and Ontario 

The essential nature of electric service has made even the 
staunchest union supporters unwilling to forego its use The boy- 
cott, consequently, has seldom been used in the electric light and 
power industry Two unsuccessful attempts were made to use it 
during this period, one in Alexandria, Virginia,^' and the other 
in Baltimore^” 

In geneial, the period from the latter part of 1903 to the lat- 
ter part of 1908 was one of growth in the influence of the Broth- 
erhood in the central station industry Both signed and verbal 
agreements providing for increased wages and improved woiking 
conditions were entered into in greater numbers than m previous 
jrears A larger proportion of them were secured through peace- 
ful conferences than through strikes or other forceful means 
Though strikes were by no means infrequent, most of them were 
called off after attempts had been made to settle the differences 
through peaceful means The hastily-called, unauthorized strike 
of the earlier period was not much in evidence This accounted, 
to some extent, for the fact that a large proportion of the strikes 

““There is a new light company started up m Alexandria, Virginia, 
and they are working about twenty negro would-be linemen. We have 
been fighting them for all we are worth but without any results We sent 
a committee down and went around to see all the Union stores and hotels 
and told them that this Light Company was working unfair labor and told 
them not to take lights from this company About eight of every ten 
took the lights ” W S Lyons, Local No Electrical Worker, January, 
1907, p so 

““We are squeezing the boycott on the United Electric Light Com- 
pany harder everj" day The only tune that company will look good to 
us IS when they send us a communication that they will employ all union 
men and non-union men need not apply” W H Green, Local No 27 — 
Electrical Worker, January, 1907, p 41 Some months later, failure was 
admitted, as follows “Now, brothers, that the boycott is lifted from the 
United Electric Light Company and tiiere not being any card men work- 
ing on the job, let’s all endeavor to do our best and try and see if we 
can’t do a little agitation of unionism to those non-union men and show 
them the great mistake they are making by not being one of the boys that 
Carnes the goods ” W H Green— 7itd , September, 1907, p 39 
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were relatively successful The futility of the boycott as a trade 
union weapon in this industry was demonstrated 

The remarkable development of the period can be ascribed to 
two factors 'They are as follows (i) the substitution, to a large 
extent, of unified control over the activities and policies of the 
Brotherhood by International and District Council officials, act- 
ing in accordance with the Constitution of the Brotherhood,*^ for 
independent, unconstitutional action by local groups, and (2) the 
increased demand for the services of linemen and other electrical 
workers owing to the rapid expansion of the electric light and 
power industry 

3 Secession, ipoS-ipi ^ — In Septerabei, 1908, representatives 
of 193 local unions met in St Louis in what they considered to 
be an official convention of the Brotherhood Grand President 
McNulty and the other officers were deposed New officers were 
elected, Mr J J Reid, a former Vice-President being elected 
Grand President Mr McNulty declared that this action was 
illegal and constituted secession from the Brotherhood He was 
supported in this contention by many members of the organiza- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, and, ultimately, by the 
^courts For five years the “Reid Electrical Workers” and the 
“McNulty Electrical Workers” struggled for the control of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

Though no reliable figures can be obtained regarding the 
total membership of either faction during the secession, it is gen- 
erally admitted that the Reid faction at one time controlled more 
than thiee-fourths of the organized electrical workers of the 
country ** A large portion of these seceders were evidently line- 
men and other outside electrical Avorkeis For instance, practically 
all of the union men employed by the Pacific Gas and Electric 


Article XVI, Section i, of the Constitution provided that the Presi- 
dent of the District Council should be notified of the difficulty immediately 
and that he should proceed to the scene of trouble immediately If he 
deemed it necessary, the Grand Vice-President should be called in (Sec- 
tion 2) Section 3 instructed the Vice-President to “use every endeavor to 
settle by honorable means said difficulty” ConsHtutwn, IBEW, 190S 
"The events leading up to the secession movement and its general ef- 
fect upon the Brotherhood have already been described m some detail on 
PP 33-34 
"See p 34 
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Company early in 1913 belonged to the Reid organization At 
about the same time, an official of the McNulty local in Louisville, 
Kentucky, admitted that practically all of the linemen in that vi- 
cinity belonged to the seceding faction®^ 

Information concerning the activities of local unions during 
the secession period is not very plentiful The Electrical Worker, 
the official journal of the Brotherhood, was published iriegularly 
during 1909 and 1910®^ News concerning the secession move- 
ment crowded ordinary union news out of the repoits of local 
and International officeis during this peiiod 

A few local unions were apparently not affected by the se- 
cession movement, as fai as their relations with electric light and 
power companies were concerned, during at least part of the 
period Local No 12, of Pueblo, Colorado, in Maich, 1910, 
claimed that the light company employed only union linemen 
In April, 1911, Local No 140, of Schenectady, New York, signed 
an agreement with the local electric light company which pro- 
vided for $3 00 per day and reduced tlie length of the working 
day from ten to nine hours This agreement was secured with- 
out suspension of work Toward the close of the period, Local 
No 20, of New York City, after a strike of five months, secured 
wage increases for its membeis employed by the Queens Borough 
Gas and Electric Company 

The members ot the Brotherhood, as a whole, were seriously 
affected by the controversy Most of them seemed to have de- 
voted more of their time to it than to bettering their working 
conditions In July, 1911, Local No 61, of Los Angeles, declared 
that the split in the local caused by the formation of a Reid local 
was responsible for their inability to improve conditions foi the 
men employed at the Southern California Edison Company, Los 

“Stationary Firemen’s Journal, June, 1913, p S 
“W J Bussan, Local No 369 — Electrical Workei, May, 1913, p 944 
“No journals were published between August and December, 1909, 
and between the latter month and March, 1910 The author has been un- 
able to determine whether or not any were published duung the balance of 
1910 

“J T Fhilhps— Electrical Woiker, March, 1910, p 27 
”J B Welch— Ibid, April, 1911, p 187 

“G M Bugniazet, International Vice-President — Ibid , December, 
1913, P 118S 
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Angeles Gas and Electiic Company, and the Pacific Light and 
Power Company Locals of both factions were i eported to have 
been in existence in Eiie, Pennsylvania, in Februaiy, 1913, and 
working against each other wherever possible Vice-President 
Bugniazet, in May, 1913, reported that the members of the Reid 
local m Tioy, New Yoik, were "gomg to the Light Company 
and telling them our men were non-union men and trying to get 
them dischaiged as they could not have then members, then 
they turned detective for the company 

In June, 1913, a committee of the San Francisco Building 
Trades Council, which had been appointed to investigate the light 
and power situation,®® 1 eported, among other things, as follows 
'This Reid sti ike-breaking combination has broken strikes and 
instituted locals of electrical woikers at a wage much lower than 
that received by the members of the I B E W , in Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, Albany, Schenectady, New York City, Chicago, Gary, Dallas, 
and several smaller cities 

By fai the most important event duiing the secession period, 
which 1 elated to the influence of the Brotherhood upon wages and 
working conditions in the electric light and power industry, was 
the stiike of the “Light and Powei Council of Califoinia” against 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company It began May 7, 1913, and 
lemained in effect until Januaiy 13, 1914®^ 

This council was foimed m, December, 1912, for the purpose 
of uniting all the different 01 ganizations working for this com- 
pany into one joint council, to sign joint agreements and act joint- 
Iv on all matteis pei taming to the trade This included electrical 
^\olkels, belonging to the Reid faction, stationary firemen, gas 
workeis, and a few machinists and other miscellaneous repair- 
men The steam engineeis employed by the company refused to 
join the council on the ground that such action would imply 


“Fred Weeks — Ibid, July, igii, p 327 

"M Brennan, Local No 56 — Ibtd , February, 1913. p 194 

“G M Bugniazet, InternaUonal Vice-Piesident — Ibid, May, I9i3i 

044 

""See below on this page and also on p Oo 
^Electrical Workei, July, 1913, p 1017 
‘^Stationary Firemen’s Journal, March, 1915, p 9 
“'Ibid , June, 1913, p S 
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recognition of the Reid Electrical Workers, M'hicli the American 
Federation of Labor had declared to be an outlaw orgamzation 

The International Brotherhood of Stationary Fiiemen rec- 
ognized the Reid faction as the legitimate electrical woikers’ 
union According to its official journal, “it was not until after 
every honorable means to renew the agreements had failed that 
a strike was called "“■* Approximately 500 electrical workers, all 
members of the Reid organization, 140 stationary firemen, and a 
somewhat smaller number of gas workers and miscellaneous re- 
pairmen left their jobs when the strike was called The steam 
engineers remained at work 

Less than two weeks after the strike began, Vice-President 
Grasser of the McNulty Electrical Workers agieed to furnish 
enough electrical workers of his organization to break the strike. 
On May 19, President Britton of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company and Mr Grasser signed an agreement covering all 
wiring and conduit work performed on consumers’ premises by 
company employees Two days latei, a second agreement was en- 
tered into This covered the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of transmission, distribution, telephone lines, and appa- 
ratus in connection therewith, and the performance of other work 
necessary to supply service Both agreements were for a period 
of three yeais and covered most of the territory served by the 
company 

The wages and working conditions called for in these agree- 
nents were apparently not more advantageous than the em- 
ployees of the company had previously enjoyed®^ The impor- 

"Inlernational Steam Engineer, Vol 24, No 2, August, 1913, p 84. 

"Stationary Firemen's Journal, June, 1913, p 5 

"Ibid 

“Report of International Vice-President Grasser — Electrical Worker, 
July, 1913, pp 1045-47 These agreements are excellent examples of the 
comprehensive documents which all local unions of the Brotherhood have 
aspired to secure from their employers Complete copies of them appear 
in the Appendix, pp 183-187 

“Mr Grasser claimed that wages under these agreements were 250 to 
7SC per day higher than previously— R/ectncol Worker, July, 1913, p 
1045 In a resolution introduced at the A P of L Convention in Novem- 
ber of that year, members of the Central Labor Covmcil of San Fran- 
cisco declared that Grasser’s agreement provided for lower wages than 
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tant thing, as far as Vice-President Grasser and his organization 
was concerned, was that the Company agreed “to employ only 
members of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, together with 
its subordinate local unions, in so far as the organization can 
furnish men, provided that present employees shall be permitted 
at the pleasure of the company to retain their present position 
The mattei of wages and working conditions was secondary to 
destroying the power of the Reid Electrical Workers. 

Notwithstanding this agreement, tlie strike was prosecuted 
vigorously by the Light and Power Council for several months. 
Public welfare was seriously affected At the end of the seventh 
week of the strike, the “San Francisco Labor Clarion” described 
the situation as follows “The corporation, aided by some al- 
leged trade unionists, has inserted advertisements in papers 
throughout the country in an effort to get linemen to take the 
places of the electrical workers now out on strike, but the zone 
affected is nightly in darlcness The company is today in 

just the position in which it found itself the day the men walked 
out 

An editorial in the Electrical World of October 4 reported 
that transmission lines of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
and important telegraph cables in Chicago had been severed as 
the result of laboi tioubles It urged the enactment of a federal 
statute to pi event such interruptions of services essential to the 
public welfare 

That the company was seriously affected in a financial way 
is indicated by the following statement, contrasting its 1913 and 
1914 financial reports “While the expenses for the preceding 
year included certain extraordinaiy items due to labor troubles, 
which Avere not duplicated in 1914 to any extent, nevertheless 
substantial economies Avere effected m 19141” ^tc 


the company had previously paid Resolution No 75 — Proceedings, 33rd 
Annual Convention, A P of L , 1913, p 378 
'^Electrical Worker, July, 1913, p i047 

"Stationary Firemen's Journal, July, 1913, P 5 — ^reprint from San 
Francisco Labor Clarion, June 26, 1913 

’"Electrical World, Vol 62, No 14, October 4, 1913. P 6^9 
”Ibid, Vol 66, No 8, August 2i, 191S, P 4^7 
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This Strike gives some indication of the extent to which 
organized labor had been torn asunder by the controversy be- 
tween the two factions of Electrical Workers The International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and the Gas Workei s Unions 
in the vicimty of San Francisco, both affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, sided with the Reid faction and were 
among the strikers The International Union of Steam Engi- 
neers assisted the McNulty faction in breaking the strike Six- 
teen ex-members of the Firemen’s Union, who had been expelled 
for returning to work for the company on August i, were initi- 
ated into the engineers’ organization almost immediately 

The Central Labor Council of Alameda County and the San 
Francisco Labor Council recognized the Reid Electrical Work- 
ers and endorsed the strike The San Francisco Building 
Trades Council, after hearing the report of the committee which 
had been appointed to investigate the light and power situation, 
refused to endorse the strike and lecogmzed the McNulty or- 
ganization 'f' 

The Executive Council of the Building Trades Depaitment 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor refused to endorse the 
strike, declaring that it was ordered in violation of existing agree- 
ments and that most of the workers involved were members 
of an organization which was not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor 

The fight was carried to the floor of the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in November. Resolutions were 
introduced condemning the action of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and the International Umon of 
Steam Engineers in assisting the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany m their efforts to break the strike They were defeated 
The decision of the Executive Council of the Federation was 


”See p 58 

Resolution No S7i Proceedings, s^rd Annual Convention, A F of L , 
1913, P 378 International Steam Engineer, Vol 24, No 2, August. 1913, 

Stationary Firemen's Journal, July, 1913, p 3, October, 1913, p 26 
Electrical Worker, July, 1913, p 1017 

"International Steam Engineer, Vol 24, No 2, August, 1913, p 83 
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sustained by the Convention All unions affiliated with the 
Amencan Federation of Labor were ordered to withhold sup- 
port from the seceding electrical workers President Gompers 
was instructed to go to San Francisco at the close of the Con- 
vention and use his influence to bring the seceders back into 
the recognized body of electrical workers 

This action of the American Federation of Labor materially 
weakened the position of the strikers The Light and Power 
Council officially called off the strike January 13, 1914 By that 
time, most of the electrical workers had returned to the recog- 
nized International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and also 
to their jobs A decision by the Ohio Supreme Court sustain- 
ing the judgment of a lower court in upholding the McNulty 
organization as the legitimate bianch of the Brotherhood had 
demoralized seceders m all parts of the country Many of them 
had conscientiously believed that the Reid organization was the 
legitimate body The destruction of this belief by the action of 
the courts and that of the American Federation of Labor caused 
them to return in laige numbers to the recognized International 
Brotherhood The California strikei s undoubtedly were affected 
by this general movement 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company strike has been de- 
sciibed in some detail, not only because its effects upon the 
Biotherhood, the public, the industry, and organized labor in 
geneial were greater than almost any other strike in the history 
of the industry, but also because it shows cleaily the outstanding 
characteristic of the secession period The term “nullification” 
best describes this characteiistic Throughout the country, at- 
tempts by members of one faction to improve their workmg 
conditions were nullified in a large degree by the opposition of 
members of the other faction Except in a few instances, where 
the influence of the secession movement was insignificant, 01- 
ganized electrical workers exerted little or no influence upon 
wages and working conditions in the central station industry 


’’Trocesdmgs, 33rd Annual Convention, AF of L, 1913, pp 379-381 
’’^Stationary Firemen’s Joutnal, March, 1915, p 9 
™See n 77, Chap I 
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4 Reumon and Recovery, ipij-jpjd —The total number of 
members increased from 23,500 in 1913 to 3 S>S 33 m 1915 This 
increase was due not so much to the initiation of non-union men 
as to the return of the members of the seceding faction The 
International organizers had all they could do to weld former 
Reid and McNulty locals into unified, harmonious branches of 
the reunited International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Where attempts were made to organize non-union workers, pros- 
pects often refused to join on the ground that they did not care 
to be affiliated with an organization in which there was such 
a notorious lack of harmony 

In June, 1915, Local No 163, of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
reported that the public service corporations in the vicinity were 
less than 30 per cent organized This was attributed very largely 
to the fact that the corporation managers had taken advantage 
of the divided condition of the union in past years and had 
refused to sign agreements or allow their men to join the 
union Local No 37, of Plartford, Connecticut, declared that 
its lack of strength m the Hartford Electric Company was due 
to the fact that it had been a Reid local and that its prestige 
and influence with both the non-union men and the company had 
suffered during the secession period®* The barrenness of the 
secession and post-secession periods, as far as union influence 
upon wages and working conditions in the central station in- 
dustry IS concerned, is indicated by the following statement from 
a local union in Wilmington, Delaware “Nine years ago, the 
light company paid $2,75 for 9 hours , today, $3 00 for the same 
amount of hours, straight time for overtime and holidays Now, 


"See Table I on p 32 Although no figures are available tor the num- 
ber of members in the spring of 1916, the fact that union influence in the 
electric light and power mdustry before that time was relatively small 
makes it the natural end of the period 

“F J McNulty, International President— Report of Officers, IB EW , 
1915, P 34 

"International Vice-President Noonan encountered this difficulty m 
attempung to organize linemen in Omaha Report of Officers, IB EW, 
191S, p 126 

"A Lynch — Electrical Workei, June, 191S, p 403 
“W A. Dermont — Ibtd , February, 1915, p 93 
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let US hope in the next nine yeais, the brothers will see fit to 
ask at least for 250 more 

Recovery from the effects of the secession movement was 
retarded by poor business conditions and resulting unemploy- 
ment during this period President McNulty reported that a 
larger number of members weie unemployed between 1913 and 
1915 than m any other two years since he had been connected 
with the Brotherhood®® Vice-President Noonan, whose duties 
took him from Texas to Minnesota and from Nebraska to Indi- 
ana, described the situation in his territory as follows 

The two yeais just closed are remarkable, chiefly on account of the 
continued dull times and the poor conditions that confronted all trades, to- 
gether with the laige percentage of men m all crafts unemployed The 
conflict raging m Europe seems to have induced the men controlling vast 
amounts of capital to withdraw as much as possible of their money from 
circulation This not only affected the Building Trades, but we find that 
the very largest corporations by whom our members are employed ceased, 
as far as it was possible, to do construction work and this threw out of 
employment practically fifty per cent of oui members that were em- 
ployed by these compames This condition rendered it practically impos- 
sible to do any great amount of organizing” 

Vice-President Grasser reported similar conditions on the 
Pacific Coast He explained the effect of them upon the Brother- 
hood as follows 

The greater the depression in trade, the greater becomes the competi- 
tion for work among our people, and the greater the competition among 
our people, the greater becomes the danger of dissatisfaction It is dur- 
ing such times of depression and non-emplojnnent that those who are de- 
sirous of seeing the downfall of labor become exceedingly active** 

In addition to the ordinary problems presented to workers and 
the union to which they belong m any penod of business de- 
pression, two ptoblems presented to the Brotherhood in this pai- 
ticular period deserve special mention 

The first problem was that of the traveling member Man) 
linemen had been known as “boomers” or “floaters” since the 
early da3rs of the industry®® This tendency to “travel” had been 

*“B Gallagher, Local No 313— Ibid, October, 1915, p 187 
“Report of Officers, IBEW , 1915, p 14 
“Ihid , p 123 
“Ihd , p 134 

•“The “brave old days of the boomer” have been described as fol- 
lows “ the old Boomer becomes restless and grabs the first 
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recognized in tlie constitution of the Brotherhood for many 
years Before 1913, however, no special problem was presented, 
as the, proportion of “floaters” to “home guards” was not too 
large to permit the former to be absorbed without much diffi- 
culty As unemployment during this period increased, many of 
those who had never traveled before took out traveling cards 
and went to other cities in hopes of finding work Unions located 
in sections of the country which had been affected by the in- 
dustrial depression in a lesser degree than some other localities 
were alarmed by the sudden influx of traveling membeis In 
order to check it, initiation fees weie laised, notices to the effect 
that work was not plentiful were published m the official journal, 
and traveling cards were refused As news of this exclusiveness 
on the part of local unions spread, the tendency to travel without 
procuring traveling cards and to work in the jurisdiction of 
other local unions without affiliating with those local unions in- 
creased When forced to leave their home towns because of scai - 
city of work, members who had been active in union attempts 
to improve conditions often worked as non-union men in other 
cities in order to get a job This floatmg class of linemen, many 
of them formerly members of local unions, became valuable al- 
lies to employers in withstanding the efforts of local unions to 
raise wages, through increasing the supply of line labor 

The second problem was that presented by the giowth of anti- 
union activities on the part of employeis Individual employers 
had, it is true, adopted measures calculated to destroy union 
influence among their employees fot many yeais Some of these, 


thing out of town regardless of destination After doing a couple 
hundred miles, he decides it’s time to look for work, so blows down to 
the light plant, hits the boys for breakfast and the super for a job 
About ten days later, the old boy quits the job, blows into some town, 
stops in a saloon, sleeps it off and moves on I have tried to pic- 
ture the old-time coast to coast boomer, as I knew him ” D C Bach— 
Electrical Worker, August, 1927, p 396 Certain members made a prac- 
tice of working m the south during the winter months and m the north 
dunng the summer months See pp 130-31 and note 

"Article XIV of the Constitution provides for the issuance and ac- 
ceptance of traveling cards 

“McNulty, F J , International President— Ne/iort of Office} B EU 
pp 14, IS 
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such as the dismissal of employees who joined the union and the 
adoption of the "open-shop” policy, were direct measures A 
more mdiiect measure was that of developing the loyalty of 
employees through welfare plans of various types As early as 
1905, a delegate to the Convention of the National Electric Light 
Association declared that union influence in his company had 
been entirely destroyed through paying employees an amiual 
dividend of 6 per cent on the total of their year’s wages The 
Public Policy Committee of the same association repoited, in 
1912, that welfaie depaitments had been established by the fol- 
lowing companies New York Edison, Commonwealth Edison, 
Philadelphia Electric, Edison Electric Illuminating of Boston, 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power of Baltimore, Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating, Brookljm Edison, The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light, and the operating companies of 
Stone and Webster, Inc , and the H M Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation®® 

The relation between such welfaie plans and attempts to 
check union influence is shown by the following statement by a 
writer in the Electrical World 

The increasing power of the unions and the support they are receiv- 
ing all over the world in spite of some of their unscrupulous actions 
are surface indications of the growing indifference and even antagonism 
of their employees which the large corporations have felt for a long time 
The pension svstems introduced during the last few years by some of the 
large railroad and industrial interests and the selling of stock to em- 
ployees under favorable terms have been among the first crude attempts 
to combat this growing evil in America” 

Neither direct nor indirect anti-union activities were recog- 
nized as serious obstacles to the success of the Brotherhood’s 
activities until the 1913-1916 period had been reached The 
secession movement and unemployment had weakened the union 
and heightened the success of anti-union activities The follow- 
ing excel pt from President McNulty’s 1915 Report indicates 
the seriousness of the situation 

The position of an Organizer during times of business depression is 
not an enviable one, for it is, indeed, a hard proposition to interest the 

"Proceedings, 35th Annual Convention, NELA, 1912, p 283 
"’Communication, W L Waters — Electrical World, Vol 61, No i, 
January 4, 1913, p 55 
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unorganized workers in organization when they are out of work Some 
employers have resorted to the employment of private detecUves the 
moment an Orgamzer of our Brotherhood arrives in then territory 
In one parUcuIar case in Jersey City, N J , the public service corporation 
of New Jersey placed private detectives on die trail of our Organizer 
He had been working in Jersey City for a short period and had succeeded 
in interesting many of the non-union electrical workers employed by this 
corporation Our Local Union there was much pleased with the 

work done by our Orgamzer, when one morning, without any previous 
notice, all union men were called to the office of one of the officials of 
this company and told that if they desired to retain their positions with 
the company they would have to resign fiom our Umon Most of them 
complied with the company’s request and sent their resignations to our 
Local, and those that did not were discharged It is reasons of this kind 
that forced us to discontinue reports of our Organizers in our Official 
Journal, as the said reports were a warning to our antagonistic employers 
that our Orgamzer was either going to work in their locality or had 
been working there Such employers, on receiving this information, laid 
their plans so as to counteract our every move “ 

In spite of these difficulties, howevei, union activities in bet- 
tering conditions in the industry were not entirely unsuccessful 
Moie 01 less definite information is available concerning nine- 
teen agreements between branches of the Brotherhood and elec- 
tric light and power companies Fourteen of them were signed 
agreements Strikes were responsible for these agreements in 
only two cases During this same period, local unions reported 
that companies in St Louis, Beaumont, Texas, and Rochester, 
New York, voluntarily raised the wages of their employees, many 
of whom were union men In the latter case, the action of the 
Rochester Railway and Light Company was attributed to the 
fact that members of the Local employed by the Home Telephone 
Company had recently seemed higher wages through a strike®® 

As early as 1903, the Brotherhood had attempted to keep pace 
with the tendency toward consolidation among central station 
companies, which was beginning to evidence itself even at that 
early date, through the formation of District Councils These 
District Councils entered into agreements with companies, the 
employees of which belonged to two or more local unions.®^ These 

"Report of Officers, IBEW , 1915, p 34. 

"See n 26 above 

"Electrical Worker, April, 1916, p 670 

"See p 33 and n 36 above 
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attempts took a new direction durmg this period On March 
6) 19^5) delegates from all outside and mixed local unions in 
the State of New York met at Syracuse for the purpose of 
drafting a state agreement for the Light and Power Companies 
An agreement was drawn up and approved by all of the unions 
concerned International Vice-President Bugniazet presented it 
to the President of the Empire State Gas and Electric Associa- 
tion The Association decided that it could not act on the 
agieement as it was simply a legislative and efficiency organi- 
zation The matter was apparently dropped by tlie unions and 
their efforts were turned to the passage of safety legislation for 
electrical workers®® 

As is common when unemployment is prevalent, very few 
strikes occurred Out of six strikes recorded during this period, 
two were successful, two were lost, and the outcome of the others 
is not known The stake of Locals No 246 and 93 of Steuben- 
ville and East Liverpool, Ohio, against the East Liverpool Trac- 
tion and Light Company, The Ohio River Power Company, and 
The Steubenville Traction and Light Company is unique in that 
it resulted from disagieement over a provision in the new agree- 
ment concerning arbitration rather than disagreement over wages, 
hours, or union recognition The union was successful, after a 
strike of slightly over a week, largely because of the support 
of the public and the Jefferson County Trades and Labor 
Council 

The period from the latter part of 1913 down to the spring 
of 1916 was largely one of recovery from the secession move- 
ment This recovery was retarded by poor business conditions 
and unemployment The tendency of members of the Brother- 
hood to migrate to other cities in search of employment made 
it difficult to hold old members Increased anti-union activities on 
the part of employers made it very difficult to secure new mem- 
bers In general, the influence of the Brotherhood upon wages 

“W R McLean, Local No 45, Buffalo — Electrical Worker, March, 
it)i5, p 170 

’’Ibid, June, 1915, p 3Q4 Also, G M Bugniazet, International Vice- 
President — of Officers, IBBW, 1915, p 118 

‘“L C Grasser, International Vice-President— Report of Officers, 
I B EW , 191S. PP 134, 13s 
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and working conditions during this period was insignificant 
Local unions did little more than regain the ground lost during 
the secession period 

5 War Influences, 1916-1920 — The change from the indus- 
trial depression of 1913-1915 to the prosperity of 1916-1920 
was an abrupt one The condition of the labor movement 
changed with it Unemployment was supeiseded by labor scar- 
city Organized labor grew in numbers^®^ and influence Strikes 
were frequent and relatively successful The general level of 
wages increased greatly 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers fully 
appreciated the opportunities of the period In May, 1916, the 
official Journal contained the following editorial 

The time is here and now to organize We are in the midst of a 
period of prosperity Industrial activity is at its height, employers are in- 
creasing wages, reducing the hours of labor, and giving bonuses to their 
employees All for the purpose of keeping them from joining labor 
unions The non-unionists are aware of these facts and know that if they 
hope to retain and enjoy these concessions they must organize They 
realize that the time is now for them to assert their rights, they know 
full well that the employers will hesitate a long time before discharging 
them for joining a trades union, as the possibility of getting competent 
men to take their places is not at all favorable or likely”* 

At about the same time, the Electrtcal Woild also reported 
that "capital is willing to satisfy almost the last demand in order 
to keep men at work Organized labor views the present 

as Its day and for the most part is in absolute control 

The total membership of the Biotherhood increased steadily 
during this period It was probably less than 40,000 early in 1916 
In 1917, it was almost 60,000 In 1919, there was a membership 
of over 120,000 In 1920, approximately 142,000 electrical work- 
ers carried union cards Although the increase from 1917 to 
1920 was greatest in such government-controlled industries as 


‘“From 1915 to 1920, labor organizations gamed 2,503,100 members 
Wolman, op cif, p 33 

ourml of Electrical Workers and Operators, May, 1916, p 717 
‘"Editorial — Electrical World, Vol 67, No 19, May 6, 1916, p 1072 
‘"See Table I, p 32 and pp 34 and 35. There were 35,533 members, 
July 31, 1915, and there is little indication of any substantial increase 
until the spring of 1916 
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the railroads and shipyards,^”® other branches of the trade also 
felt the increase in the number of union electrical workers 
One hundred ninety-five cases are on record in which electric 
light and power companies entered into agreements with branches 
of the Brotherhood The evidence shows that 108 were in the 
nature of signed contracts, 84 were verbal understandings, and 
3 were verbal amendments providmg a higher wage than was 
specified in the signed agreements already in effect 

Though the provisions of these agreements varied widely, 
enough of them were common to most of the agreements to 
permit them to be described in a general manner Most of the 
signed agreements called for closed union shop or preferential 
union shop^®^ conditions The verbal understandings, as a rule, 
merely provided that union men should not be discriminated 
against Practically all of the agreements covered linemen, 
many were concerned only with linemen Cable splicers, trouble- 
men, metermen, station operators, station electrical repair men, 
and other types of electiical workers were frequently included 
A few agreements, such as that entered into by the Scranton 
Electric Company and Local No 81 in July, 1918,^®® covered all 
classifications of central station workers, including steam engi- 
neers, firemen, oilers, janitois, truck drivers, and other non- 
electrical workers Signed agreements were usually for a term 
of one year, though some were for a longer term^®® Verbal 
understandings were generally of indefinite duration 

The basic provision of all agreements W'as that relating to 
wages Generalizations concerning wages are apt to be inaccu- 
rate and misleading, especially when they are based on rather 
fragmental y data Yet some indication of the tendency of line- 


”'See pp 34 and 35 
“"See n 26 above 

‘"Under this plan, preference is given to union workers, but if the 
union cannot fill the vacancies other workers way be engaged G S Wat- 
kins — An Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems, p 378 

'^'^Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, October, 1918, p lOS 
‘“Local No 24s signed an agreement with the Toledo Railway and 
Light Company, April i, 1916, for a term of three years It was amended 
by the granting of higher wages in May, 1918, after some trouble with 
the Company Ibid, May, 1918, p 512 Other long-term agreements have 
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men’s wages during this period of rising prices may be given 
by a study of wage data, obtained from the informal reports 
of local unions Thirty-six hourly wage rates reported during 
1916 ranged from 30c to 58c, with 40c the most typical rate 
Thirty-nine hourly wage lates in 1917 ranged from 3i%c to 
62 %c Fifty cents was the most typical rate, though almost 
as many 44c rates were reported Dm mg 1918, fifty-two rates 
ranged from 40c to 78c per hour, with 62%c the modal late 
Thirty-six 1919 rates vaiied from 45c to $i 00 pei hour, with 
a typical wage of 7Sc During 1920, twenty-five hourly rates 
ranged from 42c to $i 01% per hour Though 75c was the rate 
of greatest frequency, rates of 87^0 and $i 00 were each almost 
as numerous These rates were taken, for the most part, from 
wage scales which had been secured through union influence, 
hence, the increase in the general level of linemen’s wages, in so 
far as it is indicated by the above data, may be attributed to 
umon influencefl^® The underlying reason, of course, for the 
success of union attempts to increase wages was that labor was 
scarce durmg this period relative to the demand for it 

Provisions relating to the length of the working day were 
almost as common as wage provisions The nine-hour day was 
generally specified in agreements drawn up during the earlier 
years of the period, though the eight-hour day for linemen and 
other central station employees was not uncommon The ten- 
hour day had not entirely disappeared Station operators m 
a few companies still worked twelve houis Agreements en- 
tered into in 1919 and 1920 provided for eight hours more 
often than nine, and the ten-hour day had piactically disappeaied 

““No attempt is made to impart statistical accuracy to these figures 
They are merely wage rates obtained from informal reports from local 
unions in ninety different cities concerning working conditions in electric 
light and power companies within their jurisdiction 

““Linemen of the Buffalo General Electric Company worked ten hours 
per day in May, 1916 Journal of Electncal Workers and Operators, May, 
1916, p 733 A year later, they were working nine hours per day Ihd , 
May. 1917, p 623 

““The twelve-hour day was provided for operators in an agreement 
entered into between the Monongahela Valley Traction Company and 
Local Unions No 755 of Clarksburg and No 756 of Fairmont, West Vir- 
gima— /6id, August, 1918, p 36 
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Saturday half-holidays the year around became general during 
this period Time spent in traveling between the company’s store- 
room and the scene of the linemen’s daily work was dealt with 
in most agreements Companies were usually wiUmg that half 
of this traveling time should be included in the regular working 
day, but it was only where union influence was exceptionally 
strong that agreements specified that all traveling should be 
done on company time 

Many agreements dealt with the question of compensation 
for hourly employees on holidays and on days when weather 
pi evented outside work Union demands for full time on such 
occasions were often successful during this period Some agree- 
ments, however, provided that only a small percentage of tlus 
“lost time” should be paid by tlie companies A few specifically 
provided that no compensation was to be paid to linemen and 
other outside workers during any periods of idleness 

Though the umons geneially tried to secure provisions call- 
ing foi “double time” for all work outside the regular hours, 
the usual provision during this period was “time and one-half" 
for ordinary overtime and “double time” on Sundays and holi- 
days Monthly employees received no extra compensation for 
overtime work Some companies offered their linemen the alterna- 
tive of monthly or hourly rates of pay Monthly employees, under 
this plan, would receive payment for the entire month, including 
days on which they were idle because of inclement weather or 
sicloiess and other reasons It was understood, howevei, that 
they were to receive no ’extra compensation for overtime work 
Houily employees were to receive “time and one-half” or “double 
time,” according to the circumstances, for all overtime, but were 
to receive no compensation during periods of enforced idle- 
ness The policy of the union has generally been in favor 


“’The Cleveland Electric Illummatmg Company, in February, ipao, 
paid Its linemen 3 per cent of the regular rate during such, periods of idle- 
ness J6idj March, 1920, p 449 Local No lop’s agreement with the Peo- 
ple’s Light and Power Company of Rock Island, Illinois, provided that 
the companies were to pay no compensation during such periods Ibid, 
June, 1919. P 569 

’“Local No 251, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, reported that the light com- 
pany, in March, 1917, paid $3 00 for nine hours, with time and one-half 
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of combining the advantages of the two plans, as follows pay- 
ment by the hour, extra compensation for overtime, and no lost 
time on account of inclement weather or holidays During this 
period of labor scarcity and union strength, the union was often 
successful in securing these conditions The question of whether 
or not linemen and other electricaf workeis should be paid by 
the hour or the month is a surface indication of a more funda- 
mental difference of opinion between central station employers 
and union leaders Employers are interested in developing a 
"family spirit” on the part of regular employees and feel that 
monthly woikers are more apt to feel that they are a permanent 
part of the company "family” than hourly workers Union lead- 
ers have genet ally been interested m developing loyalty to the 
union at the expense, if necessary, of the men’s loyalty to the 
company Hourly employees have proved to be moie suscep- 
tible to union influence 

In addition to the above provisions, which were common to 
most agreements during this period, many others were included 
in some of the agreements Weekly pay-days were sometimes 
msisted upon by local unions ““ In August, 1919, the Scranton 
Electric Company agreed that the seniority principle should apply 
to all employees A unique provision was that concerning the 
purchase of automobiles to be used by metermen of the Detroit 
Edison Company Each man agreed to purchase a car, paying 
for It at the rate of $10 per week The company agreed to 
pay $16 per week for the use of the machine and to keep the 

for overtime, or $75 per month, “straight time" J D McCrary — Ibidj 
March, 1917, p 510 

“These conclusions are based on interviews with utility officials, the 
writer’s observations as an employee of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, and the fact that practically all agreements entered into 
by unions embody hourly rates to a greater extent than monthly rates 
These conclusions would seem to be substantiated by the statement of a 
member of Local No 617 to the effect that “the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company reaffirmed their open shop plan a few days ago by putting the 
linemen on a monthly basis, $170 per month” Ibtdj November, 1927, 
P 596 

““Weekly pay-days were embodied in an agreement signed by the 
Charleston (SC) Consolidated Light and Power Company Ibtd , July, 
1918, p 620 

'^'Ibid^ September, 1919, p. 104 
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machine in repair free of charge Arbitration committees to 
settle grievances which might arise during the life of the agree- 
ment were sometimes provided The hazardous nature of the 
linemen’s occupation was recognized in a few instances In June, 
1919, the Houston Light and Power Company agieed to pay the 
members of Local No 66 at twice the regular hourly rate of pay, 
when they worked on poles over fifty-five feet high.^^" The 
New Orleans Railway and Light Company in October, 1916, 
agreed to pay then union linemen, who were injured through no 
fault of their own, full wages during the tune they were dis- 
abled, providing this period did not exceed nine months The 
wages of apprentice linemen and the term of their apprentice- 
ship were recognized in many agreements In only a few of 
them, however, was the ratio of journeymen to apprentices in 
the employ of the company specified 

All except 27 of the 195 agreements studied during this 
period were secured peaceably Strikes were resorted to in those 
cases In ten cases, strikes were avoided through the assistance 
of government concihatois In the other 158 cases, agreements 
were reached through peaceful negotiations between union repre- 
sentatives and company officials Eighteen of the total number 
were joint agreements involving two or more locals One of 
these, an agreement with the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
in July, 1918, afiected twenty locals of the International Brother- 
hood 

Out of a total of eighty-foui strikes during this period, con- 
cerning which information is available, the evidence indicates that 


^‘Ibid , October, 1920, p 80 

"“Local No loi, of Cmcinnati, entered into an agreement with the 
Union Gas and Electric Company in November, IQ17, which provided for 
an arbitiation committee of three members — one to be appointed by the 
company, one by the umon, and the third to be selected by the first two 
Ibid, November, 1917, p 196 
^°Ibid, June, 1919, p 567 

““E M Smith, Local No 4 — Ibid , December, 1916, p 311 
““An example of such a provision is found in an agreement between 
Local No 18s of Helena, Montana, and the Helena Light and Railway 
Company It provided that the ratio of apprentices was not to exceed one 
to every five journeymen employed Ibtd, July, 1916, p 863 
^^Elecincal World, Vol 72, No 6, August 10, 1918, p 271 
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thiity-eight weie won by the union oi compiomised satisfac- 
torily Twenty-thiee were lost or settled unsatisfactorily One 
of the latter, a strike of Local No 213, of Vancouver, against the 
British Columbia Electric Company, the Western Canada Power 
Company, and the British Columbia Telegraph Company, was 
called off and the local suspended by the International Office on 
the ground that it violated existing agreements Information 
concerning the outcome of the other twenty-three strikes is not 
available In at least ten of the total number of strikes, repie- 
sentatives of the U S Department of Labor attempted to assist 
the contending parties toward reaching a settlement 

The nature of the strilces during this period can best be dis- 
covered by studying a few of the moie important ones m some 
detail Four strilces are here described Two of them were suc- 
cessful The other two are examples of strikes which were ap- 
parently successful imtil the arrival of the industrial depression 
and were then lost, owing to the fact that the union was unwilling 
to compromise 

On May 17, 1916, appioximately 500 linemen, troublemen, and 
metermen of the Commonwealth Edison Company and thirty em- 
ployees of the Public Seiwice Company of Northern Illinois, the 
two companies seiving Chicago and its suburbs, went on stnke 
For ten or fifteen yeais prior to this time, the eftorts of Local 
No 9, of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
to organize these men had been unsuccessful It was not until 
after the companies had refused the requests of these imor- 
ganized men for highei wages that the business agent of Local 
No 9 was able to persuade them to join the umon The strike 
was conducted by the union The Public Service Company 
granted most of the demands of the umon at the end of thiee 
days and the men returned to woik The Edison employees re- 

“*Data concenimg eleven of these strikes, while complete enough to 
warrant the conclusion that they were successful, do not give sufficient 
information concermng the settlement 1 cached to warrant their inclusion 
in the twenty-seven cases of agp-eements obtained through strikes, which 
were mentioned in the preceding paragraph 

““E Ingels, International Vice-President — Report of Officer':, 
1 B EW , 1919, p 205. Also, the 1921 Report, p 193 
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mained on strike for thiee weeks, as a settlement was not reached 
until June 5 

This settlement was m the nature of a compromise The 
strikers demanded a 30 per cent increase m wages and recogni- 
tion of the union The company refused to recognize the union 
but agreed to permit those who desired to cany union cards to 
do so The settlement embodied a 16 per cent wage increase, 
amounting to 50c per day for linemen, 25c per day for ground- 
men, and $16 per month for monthly workers, except for meter- 
men The latter were granted wage increases ranging fiom $5 oo 
to $30 per month, according to length of service 

At the commencement of the strike, operators in the power- 
houses and sub-stations of the company threatened to walk out in 
S)mpathy Instead of striking, however, they all signed a petition 
asking for increased wages In this petition it was pointed out 
that electiic light rates had recently been reduced to the public, 
the saving accruing to the latter amounting to about $1,000,000 
annually The men asked for higher wages on the ground that 
the company, if able to save the public this amount, ought to be 
able to pay reasonably high wages An increase was granted to the 
operators, though not to the extent of 25 per cent, as petitioned 

A few days previous to the settlement of the strike, eight men 
were arrested According to the Electncal World, these men had 
“committed no less than twelve blow-up jobs to poles and man- 
holes When captured, 250 sticks of dynamite, 16 boxes of nitro- 
caps, fulminating caps, cartridges, revolvers, and fuses were con- 
fiscated In addition to the dynamiting, numerous meters were 
damaged and several large apartment buildings weie cut off dur- 
ing the evening Blow-torches were placed in manholes, burning 
cables and resulting in short-circuits The dynamiters confessed 
to being employed by Local No 9 at a rate of $6 00 per day 


H Curtis, Local No 9 — Journal of Electrical Workers and Oper- 
ators, July, 1916, pp 839-40 

^’’'Electrical World, Vol 67, No 24, June 10, 1916, p 1344 
’’’Ibid 
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A somewhat different explanation of this violence is presented 
in the following editorial of the Journal of Electncal Workers 
and Operators, the union publication 

In every industrial conflict, strikers are arrested charged with com- 
initting unlawful acts, for no other purpose than to dishearten the strikers 
so that they will desert their union and go back to work The employers 
are not responsible for this only to the extent of taking the word of the 
strike-breaking agencies, who manufacture evidence against the strikers 
for the purpose of bleeding the employers for large sums of money which 
they state they have to use in order to trap the offenders who exist only 
in their own minds They think nothing of having some unlawful act 
committed by one or more of their hirelings during a strike and charge 
the strikers with the crime After hearing the local strike committee 
of Local No 9, we are convinced absolutely that our boys in Chicago are 
innocent of the charges against them We firmly believe that if any prop- 
erty was destroyed during the Commonwealth strike, it was destroyed by 
the strike-breaking detectives m the employ of that corpoiation in order 
to pad their expense accounts The strike is now settled and the men af- 
fected are back at work excepting those charged with destruction of 
property now awaiting trial 

Although the strike was comparatively successful and most of 
the men working as linemen, troublemen, and metemien belonged 
to the union at the time of the settlement, the settlement was 
purely verbal The next few years were leplete with contro- 
versies between the union and the Edison Company Union in- 
fluence in the Company has steadily declined in recent years, until, 
at the present time, very few members of Local No 9 are 
employed 

One of the best examples of the efficacy of the strike as a 
union weapon is the successful strilce of Local No 84 against 
the Georgia Railway and Power Company of Atlanta The 
strike was called August 12, 1916, and was not settled until 

‘"Joiimof of Etecliical Workers and Operators, July, 1916, p 830 

“Reports of the conciliation activities of the U S Dept of Labor 
show that representatives of that department assisted in the settlement of 
a controversy in June, 191S {Monthly Labor Reme-w, Vol 7, No i, July, 
1918, p 20s), and averted a strike m February, 1919 {Ibid, Vol 8, No 3, 
March, 1919, p 907) 

“This statement is based upon interviews with officials of the com- 
pany and the nmon The Public Service Company employees, according 
to company oflicials, dropped out of the umon immediately after the wage 
increase was granted Further increases were voluntarily granted after 
the State Commission had granted rate increases 
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March, 1919 Since then, signed agreements have been in ef- 
fect almost continuously and few companies are as strongly 
unionized at present 

The stiike was caused by the dismissal of eighteen men for 
belonging to the union As one of the members expressed it, “We 
are making our fight for principle, not for money, nor shorter 
hours or better conditions, but for the right to organize Ap- 
proximately 150 linemen walked out They were soon joined by 
the street railway and gas workers The agreement entered into in 
March, 1919, provided for recognition of the union, the remstate- 
ment of the original eighteen men who had been discriminated 
against and all foremen, the placing of those strikers who de- 
sired to be re-employed on a preferential list, and a wage mcrease 
of 25 per cent over the prevailing rate of wages and 50 per cent 
over what was paid at the time of the strike 

Duiing the course of the strike, fifteen members of Local No 
84 and some other strikers were tried for dynamiting company 
property and for perjury Members of laboi organizations from 
various parts of the country contributed to the support of these 
men and to the strikers in general The men were acquitted 
eventually, after a great amount of expense 

In the early part of 1917, the U S Department of Labor re- 
ported that its representatives were unable to adj'ust the diffi- 
culty^*® Corporate as well as labor interests recognized it as a 
“finish fight” over the question of the right to organize Two dic- 
taphones, according to the report of the union, were found in the 
office of R E Cans, president of the Atlanta Federation of 
Trades and in whose office secret conferences regarding the strike 
were held The wires led to the office of J H Porter, an attor- 
ney It was practically impossible for strikers to secure employ- 
ment in Atlanta With the exception of about forty men, who re- 
mained m Atlanta to prevent the company from securing men, the 

Journal of Electrical Workers! and Operatois, March, 1919, p 374 
"The writer has definite information concerning the sigmng of agree- 
ments in the spring of 1919, 1921, 1925, and 1927 See n 26 above 

A Harper, Local No ^—Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, December, 1916, p 318 
^”Ibtd, March, 1919, p 314 

"7 A Harper, Local No 84— Ibid , June, 1917, p 690 
^Monthly Labor Review, Vol 4, No 2, May, 1917, p 793 
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strikers were compelled to go to other states to find work Most 
ot them worked m Ohio until the strike was settled.^™ 

The extent to which public interest was aroused is indicated 
by the following statement “We have with us Brother Callan, a 
Methodist Minister, who has given up his church and is giving 
his whole time to our cause We are having meetmgs in different 
parts of the city to expound our cause and Brother Callan has 
charge of these meetings and is domg a great deal of good in 
this way, as all three of the daily papers are against us 

The success of this strike has been attributed veiy laigely to 
the support of organized labor in Atlanta and thioughout the 
country and to the skillful leadership of the local Business 
Agent 

The failure of a number of strikes during the latter yeais of 
this period was due to the fact that unions lefused to compro- 
mise with the company during prosperous times and were unable 
to contend with conditions presented by the succeeding period of 
depression This seems to have been the case in the strike against 
the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey In Octobei, 1919, 
Local No 15 of Jersey City asked that Imemen's wages be in- 
creased from 62j4c to per hour and that compensation of 
line foremen and operators be increased proportionately The com- 
pany declared that it was unable to grant any increase in wages 
and, feeling that a strike was inevitable, began to provide for 
strike-breakers Cots and a commissary outfit were installed in one 
of the company buildings All of the linemen and most of the 
operators left their work 

On account of the proxunity of the various cities m the state 
in which the company operated, tlie officers of Local No 15 saw 
that it would be necessary to secure the support of local unions 
in these other cities Loc^s No 233, of Newark, No ii of Pat- 
erson, No 29 of Trenton, and No 386, of New York City, the 
latter a cable splicers’ local, upon being appealed to, responded 
by striking their jobs Approximately 500 linemen and operators 
of the company were diiectly involved Very few of them suf- 

”’J H Childress, Local No ^—Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, March, 1917, p 500 

’"I A Harper, Local No 84—Ibtd, December, igi6, p 318 
at, March, 1919, p 374 
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fered from unemployment, however, as the building trade unions 
thioughout the state secured work for them as carpenters, elec- 
tricians, etc““ 

In Jime, 1920, company officials offered to compromise to the 
extent of 75c per hour, but the union representatives refused to 
accept anything less than their original demand of SyJ^c The 
stake continued on into the period of depression and was appar- 
ently lost 

Few electiic light stakes have involved as many workers as 
the unsuccessful Texas Power and Light Company strike .At 
one time, 3,000 men were out The difficulty began on March ii, 
1919, when sixty members of Local No 69, employed by the 
Dallas Power and Light Company, a subsidiary of the Texas 
Company, struck for higher wages and a closed union shop 
Withm a few weeks the strike spread to other towns served by 
the latter company and its subsidiaries Local unions in Waco, 
Fort Woith, Sherman, Brownwood, Cleburne, Dennison, Pales- 
tine, Pans, Temple, Wichita Falls, Cisco, and Terrell weie di- 
rectly involved Offers of local, state, and national officials to 
arbitrate the difficulty were 1 efused 

On May 15, all inside nnemen in the affected district struck 
in sympathy with the linemen All building tradesmen in Dallas 
stiuck m sympathy on June 2 and remained out until June 16, 
when they w'ere oideied back to work by then international offi- 
cers On Tunc II, aimed strike-breakers and strikeis clashed 


December, 1919, pp 265-266 
, June, 1920, p 665 

’"Very few members of Locals No 15 and 233 were employed by the 
company m 1924 E F Kloter, International Vice-President — Report of 
Officers, IBEW , 1025, p 68 The Directoiy of Local Unions fm the 
Last Quartet of igsT, I B E IP , shows that Locals No ii and No 29 aic 
no longer in existence 

’“G H Cogbuin, Local No 69 (Dallas) — Jomnal of Electrical Work- 
ers and Operators, April, 1919, p 455 

"'The company told both Ihe Mayor of Dallas and C A Woodman, 
State Labor Commissioner, that they had nothing to arbitrate Joseph 
Meyer, a representative of the U S Dept of Labor, reported m May, 1919, 
that he was unable to adjust the difficulty Ihtd Also, Monthly Labor 
Review, Vol 8, No 5, May, 1919, p 1516 

'"Journal of Electrical Woikei r and Operatoi s, July, 1919, pp 633-634 
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One of the former was killed Seven union electrical workers 
were arrested Four were indicted by the grand jury for murder 
and spent about two weelcs in jail One was convicted of man- 
slaughter and three were acquitted The convicted man served 
in the penitentiary only a short time before he was pardoned by 
the Governor of Texas 

111 November, union officials discovered that the light com- 
panies in Ranger, Eastland, Desmond, Deleen, and Dublin were 
part of the Texas Power and Light Company System The line- 
niep of these companies had been organized during the summer, 
consequently, the strike was extended to these towns, all of 
which were located in the vicinity of the oil fields Many of the 
striking linemen from all ovei the system secui ed woi k with the 
various oil companies and, hence, did not sufifer greatly during 
the strike 

During the spring of 1920, some of the strikeis began to 
weaken Local No 338, of Dennison, in May, declared the com- 
pany "fair” and its members went back to work under open-shop 
conditions By the middle of August, only eight of the fifteen 
local unions which had been involved m tlie strilce at some time 
were still active On the advice of Vice-President Tracy, they 
called the strike off on August 15, 1920 This officer then at- 
tempted to secure mcreased wages from the company officials, but 
they refused to grant any concessions or recognize the union The 
strike was a complete failure 

The majority of the strikes which were settled before the 
end of the period of prosperity were successful, in some measure 
Wages advanced rapidly Trade union activities constituted 
a serious problem for officials of electric light and power 
companies 

'"D W Tracy, International Vice-President — Report of Officers, 
IS EW , igzi, p 228 

’“J P Callan, Local No 942 — Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, December, 1919, p 279 

“'ll T Robinson, Local No 69 — Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, June, 1920, p 667 

““D W Tracy, International Vice-President— -Rejiorf of Officers, 
IS EW , 1921, p 228 
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In December, 1917, Vice-President J. W Lieb, of the New 
York Edison Company, characterized the labor situation in his 
company as “disquieting About a year later, a writer in the 
Electrical World described the situation as follows 

Employees are restless and are demanding higher and higher wages, 
and frequently leaving on short notice Operators, consequently, must 
spend valuable time in training raw recruits and equipment depreciates 
rapidly because of inexperience and neglect Employees’ bonuses for good 
and continued service have been successful to a degree but have not 
solved the problem So serious has this become that some of the very 
small companies have curtailed their hours of service simply because they 
could not secure help with which to operate a 24-hour schedule 

Labor problems in the industry were discussed at length at 
the 1919 Convention of the National Electric Light Association 
It was provided that a committee be appointed to study the labor 
question in all its phases In the course of the discussion, one 
delegate recognized the influence of tiade unions upon working 
conditions and wages as follows 

When the committee investigates the wage or compensation of labor. 
It should also investigate the wage of weekly and monthly employees as 
well as the wage of labor paid by the hour The trade unions have de- 
manded and obtained wage increases corresponding with higher living 
costs It is, therefore, only just that salaried employees should be raised 
to a new wage level This change, if made spontaneously by the elec- 
trical industry, would reflect much credit to the industry, while, if not 
granted, might result in uniomzing clerical and other occupations 

The tendency towaid the establishment of welfare depart- 
ments as a means of developing the loyalty of employees, which 
was noted in earlier periods,^®® was given a great unpetus by 
the increase in the influence of trade unions The activities of 
such departments took a new direction toward the end of this 
period, as the idea of employee representation or the “company 
union” Avas put into practice by a number of companies One of 
the first instances of this was the foundation of the “Doherty 
Frateinity” for the employees of the vaiious companies con- 


"’‘Electncal Woild, Vol 70, No 26, December 29, 1917, p 1255 
’“/bid , Vol 72, No 23, December 27, 1918, p 1084 
’“A L Loiseaux — Proceedings, 4end Convention, NELA, 1919, 
P 315 

’“See p 65 
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trolled by the Doherty interests The direct effect of this de- 
velopment upon the union is shown clearly by the following state- 
ment by a member of Local No. iii, of Denver. 

I am sorry to say that the Doherty Fraternity have made more prog- 
ress than any of the loyal members of No iii had any idea they would 
make They have succeeded m drawing away from us a few of what we 
deemed as good, loyal members of the I B This just goes to show what 
a company organization will do if it is not stopped m time Not less 
than three months ago, we were loo per cent organized with the Gas Co 
Now, we are 75 per cent, giving the Doheity Fratermty about 25 per 
cent Beware of this outfit, because they are working underground 
schemes, building air castles for the men, promising things that are ab- 
solutely impossible and a lot of the weaker boys are falling for it“* 

In June, 1919, the Employees Mutual Benefit Association of 
the Union Electric Light and Power Company, of St Louis, 
which has been m existence for some years as a purely benefit 
association, was authorized to elect one of its members to repre- 
sent the employees on the Board of Directors of the Company 
In May, 1920, the Public Service Company ot Noithern Illinois 
established the “Co-operative Council,’’ which was in the nature 
of an employee representation plan^«® Similar plans were 
adopted by other central station companies during this period 
For the most part, however, the company union movement did 
not get fully under way until the power of the trade unions 
had been broken, to qmte an extent, by the depression which 
set in toward the end of 1920 


'"The applicant to membership in this organization recogruzed that it 
demanded of him “(i) That I will study the principles upon which my 
country was founded, promote their continuance and do all that I can to 
destroy disloyalty to them (2) A sincere belief m the business policies and 
business philosophy of Henry L Doherty (3) My best efforts to make the 
Aa^cter, quality, merit, service, reputation and external appearance of all 
Doherty properUes excel that of all contemporaries (4) That I will 
strive as though the sole support of tlie Doherty Organization depended 
upon my own efforts (s) That I will be kind and loyal to the men who 
supemse my work and to those whose work I supervise” Electrxcal 
73, No 22, May 31, igip, p n86 

'“G W Roberts— /oMfnoZ of Electrical Workers and Operators, June 
1920, p 669 

73, No 26, June 28, 1919, p 1403 
Co-Operafive Council of the Public Service Corporation of North- 
ern Illinois (3d Ed), January, 1926, p 7 
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The period of 1916-1920 was one of great industrial pros- 
perity and labor scarcity The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, largely because of these general conditions, 
exerted an important influence upon wages and working condi- 
tions in the central station industry A large number of agree- 
ments, many of them of a very comprehensive nature, were en- 
tered into by companies and branches of the union Wages at 
the end of the peiiod were approximately twice as large as in 
1916 Hours were reduced and working conditions improved 
These concessions were not secured without a struggle, Some 
employers were unwilling to recognize the union and grant its 
demands Many were unable to grant these demands owing to 
the fact that soaring prices of fuel and other necessary supplies 
as well as increased labor costs had been recognized by public 
service commissions as just grounds for increased rates only 
in a very tardy manner Hence strikes were frequent, and the 
public was seriously inconvenienced m seveial cases Strikes 
were prevented in a comparatively small number of instances 
and settlements of strikes hastened in a few others by such 
voluntary arbitration agencies as labor boards of various state 
governments, the United States Department of Labor and the 
National War Labor Board, and unofficial arbitration boards 
chosen by the contending parties Compulsory arbitration was 
experienced in one case when the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations granted union linemen emplo3’-ed by the Topeka Edison 
Company a slight increase in wages 

The indirect eftect of this increase in the influence of trade 
unions on wages and working conditions m the industry is prob- 
ably of greater importance than the actual improvements secured 
The development of welfare plans and the establishment of “com- 
pany unions” 01 employee representation bodies during this 
period were almost entirely the results of the marked increase in 
trade union influence Of greater importance than the actual 
establishment of employee representation machinery w^as the 
change in employer philosophy which that action represented 
The recognition of the fact that employees should have some 
voice in affairs concerning then welfare, even though few em- 


^'^Electncal W01 Id, Vol 75, No 14, Apnl 3, 1920, p 303 
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plo>eis were willing to admit that that voice should be exercised 
through the independent trade union, constitutes one of the gieat 
social gams of the period 

6 Decline in Influence, 1920-1924 — The increase m the total 
membership of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers between 1917 and 1920 was followed by almost as re- 
markable a decrease between 1920 and 1923 There were 57,112 
electrical workers who belonged to the organization in 1917 
Approximate!}^ 142,000 belonged in 1920 Theie weie 69,200 
members m 1923 There is little reason to believe that there 
was any marked increase in membership before the summer of 
1934 

Much of this loss in membership, as pieviously indicated, 
was due to the shutting down of a large part of the ship-building 
industry, to the return of the railroads to piivate ownership and 
to the unsuccessful railroad shopcrafts strike m 1921 This 
decrease m the total membership was reflected in other branches 
of the electrical trade, including the electric light and power in- 
dustry For instance, only 21 of the 200 linemen and other elec- 
trical workers who had been members of Local No 32, of Lima, 
Ohio, early m 1920 belonged to the local in March, 1922 In- 
ternational Vice-President Vickers estimated that linemen’s local 
unions throughout California lost about half their members be- 
tween 1921 and 1923 Similar losses in membership were re- 
ported m other sections of the country A number of linemen’s 
locals which had exercised a strong influence among central 
station employees during the preceding period went out of 
existence 

This decline in membership was accompanied by a decline 
m union influence in the industry The Pacific Gas and Electric 

’“See Table I, p 32 and p 34 

’“See p 35 

’“W Barger, Local No 32 — Journal of Electrical Worker’; and Opeia 
tors, March, 1922, p 180 

’“T C Yickers— Report of Officers, IBBW, 1923, p 81 

’“Local No 24 claimed 90 per cent of the electrical workers of the 
Minneapolis General Electnc Company m 1920 E M. Stanchfield — 
Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, February, 1920, p 385 
A few years later, Vice-President Broach reported that he had "closed 
lip the affairs of the local” Report of Officers, IBBW, I923, p 71 
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Company, for instance, a company m which union influence had 
been strong for many years, terminated its agreement with the 
Brotherhood Unsuccessful strikes against the Great Western 
Power Company and the Western States Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, other California companies which had previously signed 
agreements with the Biotherhood, tended further to destroy 
union influence in that state Between September, 1920, and 
April, 1924, only twenty-three agreements weie entered into be- 
tween central station companies and branches of the I B E W , 
according to available information Eighteen of them were ap- 
parently signed agreements, the others being infoimal, verbal 
understandings Many of them simply provided for the main- 
tenance of existing wage scales and working conditions The 
union agreed to wage reductions in several instances Local 
No 66, for instance, signed an agreement with the Houston Light 
and Power Company in June, 1922, which provided for a re- 
duction of 50C per day for linemen’®* Many of the wage in- 
creases which were granted during this period were granted 
in 1923 and 1924 and simply offset reductions which had oc- 
curred in 1920, 1921, and 1922 

Only two of the twenty- three strikes reported during this 
period were successful Most of them were vain attempts to 
prevent wage reductions or to force the company to continue 
to deal with the union The usual outcome was that the union 
called the strike off and announced that "the 30b is now open to 
union men who care to accept employment from such a con- 
cern The strike of members of Local No 309, of East St 
Louis, Illinois, against the Illinois Light and Power Company, 
Southern Division, was terminated by the International office on 
the ground that it had not been authorized by that office and 
that it violated existing agreements with the company 

C Vickers — Report of Officers, IBEW , 1923, p 81 

’“See n 26 above 

’“D W Tracy, International Vice-President — Report of Officers, 
IBEW , 1923, p 75 

’’"Locals No 755 and 756, of Clarksburg and Fairmont, West Vn- 
ginia, called off their strike on the Monongahela West Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Company and published such, a notice Journal of Electrical 
Workers and Operators, June, 1924, p 436 

’”A umon-shop agreement, covering five local unions and providing 
that under no circumstances should there be strikes or lockouts until 
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The sequence of events, during this period, in many sections 
of the country where union influence had pieviously been strong 
was somewhat as follows (i) tlie company refused to continue 
dealing with the union or reduced wages, (2) the union members 
employed by the company struck , (3) the company filled most of 
these places with some of the numerous unemployed “floaters,” 
many of whom had been union members in some other locality, 
(4) many of the strikers left the union and returned to work, 
while the strike was still in progress, (5) the “loyal” members 
either called oft the strike and returned to work under open-shop 
conditions and at reduced wages, joined the army of unemployed 
“floaters,” often working as non-union men in some other locality, 
or left the linemen’s trade foi that of the inside electrical worker 
Union influence upon w'ages and working conditions was 
relatively small during this period, except in a few isolated in- 
stances where wage reductions were successfully opposed^^® or 
where union influence prevented wages from falling as much 
as they might otherwise have done 

The underlying leason for this decline m trade union influ- 
ence in the industry was the fact that business conditions were 
poor and that unemployment was prevalent The electric light 
and power industry shared m the general depression of this 
period Very little line construction work was done and many 
linemen were idle In December, 1920, the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany laid off 200 linemen In April, 1921, Local No 32 of 
Lima, Ohio, reported that the light company there had gone into 
the hands of receivers Local No 271, of Wichita, Kansas, 

the joint machinery set up by the company and the locals had acted 
to adjust the complaint, had been in existence A few radicals stampeded 
the members into stribng because a groundraan had been discharged 
for sleeping on the job Editorial— , July, 1924, p 496 

‘"Local No 500 successfully opposed a reducUon by the San An- 
tonio Public Service Co m 1921 D W Tracy, International Vice-Presi- 
dent — of Officers, IBEW, 1923, p 73 

In June, 1922, Local No 51, of Peoria, reported “Not long ago 
the word got around that there was going to be another cut So 
we got busy and went to them for a raise Well, we didn’t get any 
raise, but we didn’t get any cut either’’ Journal of Elecirtcal Workers 
and Operators, June, 1922, p 359 

arj Local No ij—lbtd, December, 1920, p 239 

"Ibid, Apnl, 1921, p 563 
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m July, 1922, reported, “Work is scarce here Most of the 

linemen have taken travelers [cards] Kansas Gas and Electric 
Company would like to do some work, but it looks like they can’t 
get the money to do it with 

Business conditions improved somewhat in 1923, but other 
factors militated against a prompt restoration of union influence 
in the industry Chief among them was increased anti-union 
activity on the part of employers This was largely in the nature 
of a reaction fiom the previous period, in which industrial con- 
ditions had enabled oigamzed labor to demonstrate its strength 
Even before the period of depression became a fact, employers 
weie searching for ways and means of checking union influence 
It was not until the latter part of 1920, however, when it was 
definitely realized that industrial prosperity had entirely disap- 
peaied, that anti-union activities became effective 

These activities, as in previous periods, were of two types 
(i) open hostility, as illustrated by refusal to deal with unions, 
lefusal to employ union members, and attempts to destroy or 
weaken local unions thiough detective agencies and othei 
methods , and (2) developing the loyalty of company employees 
and thus destroying the desire to join unions through the develop- 
ment of company unions, stock ownership plans, and ivelfare 
plans of vaiious kinds 

Activities of a diiect natuie have been earned on, verj' largely, 
by individual central-station employers rather than employers’ 
organizations The National Electric Light Association, the only 
nation-wide organization in the industry, is a loosely-kiiit associa- 
tion whose activities are almost entiiely of an educational 
nature As an association, it has taken no part in anti-union 
or “open-shop” movements which such employers’ associations 
as the National Manufacturers Association and the National 
Metal Tiades Association have sponsored That it was sympa- 
thetic toward such moiements, however, would seem to be indi- 
cated by the fact that the following resolution by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce was read at the 1924 Convention 
and favorably commented upon 

’”0 Mann, Local No 271— Ibid , July, 1922, p 433 

"’Article II, Constitution of NELA, Proceedings, 4end Convention, 
N EL A , 1919, p 344 
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The Chamber’s position taken through referendum m 1920 is in 
favor of the open shop— le, employment without discrimination against 
or in favor of men on account of membership m labor organizations 
We desire to reaffirm the declaration of 1920, that the right of open- 
shop operation, that is, the right of employer and employee to enter 
into and determine the conditions of employment relations with each 
other, IS an essential part of the individual right of contract possessed 
by each of the parties’” 

Information concerning the extent to which employers at- 
tempted to destroy union strength through detective agencies is 
necessarily fragmentary The Brotherhood was very much per- 
turbed over the question The official journal for June, 1921, 
contained quotations from letters purported to have been circu- 
lated among employers by the following agencies Dunn’s Na- 
tional Detective Agency, Murphy Secret Service, Foster Seiwice, 
Schindler, Inc , Wm J Burns, and Corporations’ Auxiliary Com- 
pany These letters impressed upon employeis the necessity and 
advantages of using detective service to prevent strikes, break 
strikes, and control local unions Early in the same yeai , the 
officers of the Brotherhood claimed that Mi G E Brock, who 
served as recording secretary of Local No 45, a linemen’s local 
in Buffalo, and who had also been a respected member of line- 
men’s locals in New York City and Baltimore, had confessed, 
when cornered, that he was an operative in the employ of a 
New York detective agency’®® 

For the most part, however, anti-union activities on the part 
of electric light and power companies were confined to frank 
refusals to deal with the union and to developing the loyalty 
of their employees The formei type of action needs no further 
explanation The latter type of activity is probably one of the 
most important developments which has ever taken place in the 
industry, as far as the employees are concerned At the beginning 
of the period, only a few of the larger companies had established 
anything in the nature of employee representation or company 
union plans Employee ownership of company stock had made 
little progress Even in those companies where group insurance, 

^’^Proceedings, 4^th Convention, NELA, 1924, p SS 
^'^Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, June, 1921, p 711 
^Ibid, April, 1921, p 556 
’“See p 82 
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pensions, savings dubs, and other welfare plans were in effect, 
they were not administeied as related, co-ordinate parts of a 
personnel policy definitely aimed at developing employee loyalty 
Prior to 1919, employee relations had been considered by the 
National Electric Light Association only in connection with the 
questions of public policy and accident prevention At the con- 
vention of that year, the question, as noted above,^®® was dis- 
cussed and a committee appointed to study it Definite, official 
recognition of the labor problem was not made until May, 1924, 
however, when the Convention authorized the establishment of a 
permanent "Industrial Relations Section” to study the problems 
of employment, compensation, working conditions, safety, health, 
education and training, publicity and information, services for 
employees, recreation, and organization and administration.^* 

By the end of the period under consideration, the company 
union movement had become firmly established m the central 
station industry It was recognized by union leaders as the direct 
cause of the Brotherhood’s inability to regain the influence over 
wages and working conditions in many localities which it had 
enjoyed before the depression of 1920*®“ The company umon 
movement was generally a part of the broader tendency toward 
the establishment of “mdustiial relations departments ” These 
departments were formed by many companies during this period 
for the purpose of co-ordinating all employee activities, including 
employee ownership, group insurance, pensions, recreation, and 
other welfare or "employee service” activities, as well as the 
broader problems of employment, compensation, etc 

It would be inaccurate to conclude that the attempts to im- 
piove employee relations in the manner described above were 
intensified during this period solely because of the success of 
trade union activities dining the previous period It was con- 
stantly leiteiated, nevertheless, by progressive central station 
employers that this type of piogram would tend to develop loyalty 

^’^Proceedings, 42nd Convention, NELA , 1919, pp 192-201 
^®See p 81 

’’’Proceedings, 47th Convention, NELA, 1924, pp 55-S7 
“T P Noonan, "Labor’s Part m Power Production’’— /oumo/ of 
Electrical Workers and Operators, October, 1924, p 680 

’"Electrical World, Vol 77, No. 3, January 13, 1921, P 164 
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to the conipan}^ and make each employee feel that he was a 
"throb of the great heart The necessity of developing such 
a spirit was clearly demonstrated to these employers by the ab- 
sence of it during the period when trade union influence was 
strong Hence, trade uniomsm probably had more to do with 
the recognition of the importance of the labor question through 
the development of plans for bringing central station employees 
and employers together than any other factor 

Numerous instances could be cited of the efficacy of such 
activities m weakening union strength Combined as they were 
with business conditions which were not conducive to the de- 
velopment of the strength of unions, they completely wiped away 
many of the gams the unions had made during the period of 
war-time prosperity 

7 Reconstruction, 1^24 to the Present — The total membei- 
ship of the Biotherhood increased from less than 100,000 early 111 
1924 to approximately 140,000 in 1926 It has remained at about 
:hat figure since 1926 The evidence indicates that a relatively 
imall proportion of this increase was among linemen and other 
:entral station employees Most of it can be accounted for by the 
steady mcrease in the number of union building trades electi ical 
workers, or inside wiremen 

International Secretary Bugniazet described the situation as it 
:xisted in 1925 as follows 

’"This phrase was used by certain New England companies in in- 
nting employees to purchase stock and share in other plans of a similar 
lature, according to a member of Local No 104, of Boston D A Mc- 
jrillivray — Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, August, 1923, 

3 486 

’“During 1924, Local No 81 lost about 100 employees of the Scranton 
Electric Company primanly because the supenntendent of the Com- 
lany organized a welfare organization Ibid, May, 1926, p 228 

’“In certain parts of the country, particularly Southern California, 
i dual organization known as the “Workers of the Electrical Industry" 
mntnbuted to the decUne in membership and influence of the Brother- 
hood This organization consisted largely of disgruntled former mem- 
bers of the I B E W It was organized m November, 1921, and went out 
of eastence early in 1925 At that time, its few remaining members 
voted to affiliate with the IWW T C Vickers, International Vice- 
President-Er/iorf of Officers, / BE IF, 1923. p 90 Also Ihd , 192S, p 83 
See Table I, p 32 
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You Imettien complain about the country not being better orgamzed 
We agree with you There are cities like Washington, Minneapolis, 
St Paul and others— not to mention the numerous smaller places — with 
no outside locals at all There are cities like Indianapohs, New York, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati and others with weak, ineffective locals having 
only a handful of members And there are hundreds of line jobs 
stretchmg across the country which are totally unorganized Why 

are there so few outside locals? Why are these few — ^with only five or 
SIX exceptions so weak? 

It’s mostly because the linemen have been stnke-drunk Now they 
are reeling from the effects of the drunk Jobs have been struck 

right and left and in a few days all the strikers have left town for other 
parts We have seen and you have seen outside local after local destroyed 
and job after job lost to all organization — ^all because of hurried strikes 
Only a few of your strikes have we favored, because the strike as a 
general proposition, has proved all too costly for the linemen 

Our plea to the linemen is this Reason out your condition Resolve 
as the Detroit linemen have just resolved, to piofit by the many blunders 
of the past Organize and stay organized A majority of 

the time and efforts of our road representatives has been devoted for 
a long time, and is still being devoted, to the outside men But if 

the linemen are going to get anywhere, they must, once and for all, call 
off their wild spree of untimely self-destroying strikes 

Further light on the situation is shed by the following answer 
of a union lineman of Pasadena, California, to the above edi- 
torial 

We admit the charge to a certain degree But, Mr Grand 

Officer, why not you assume some of the blame and responsibility of the 
unorganized condition of the outside electncal worker? You can’t ex- 
pect locals with a membership of lo or more up to 200, which is a 
large outside local, to maintain a business agent to organize the local 
field And in most cases, the individual member can't talk umonism 
through fear of losing his job, for most of the outside men are holding 
their jobs due to their ability to "cut the mustard” and keep a closed 
mouth, rather than through the IB E W to keep men on the job 

We have a different situation confronting us from that which the 
average electrical worker has when looking for work You know there 
is not a half dozen public utilities to the block like contractors And 
then we have the blacklist to contend with, ofttimes in the guise of a 
medical examination The power trust is assuming alarming pro- 

portions reaching from coast to coast"® 


“‘G M Bugniazet, Editorial — Journal of Electncal Workers and 
Operators, Apnl, 1925, pp 305-306 

’‘“W H Lennox, Local No 418— /bid. May, 1925, p 447 
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The above statements sound the keynote for the entire period, 
as far as the activities of the Brotherhood were concerned It 
was not so much concerned with the securing of agreements 
from power companies, granting increased wages and improved 
working conditions, as with organizing their employees so that 
it would be in a position to deal with the employers The prob- 
lem of organizing central station employees received consider- 
able attention at the meetings of the International Executive 
Council of the Brotherhood^®® Intense organizing campaigns 
have been carried on in various sections of the country by both 
local and international officers Local No 84, of Atlanta, re- 
ported in February, 1926, that its membership totalled 508, 
eighty-two of which joined the union during the month of De- 
cember Practically all of the members of the local were em- 
ployees of the Georgia Railway and Power Company in Atlanta 
and m outlying distiicts served by the company Local No 
511 was oiganizedin Stamford, Connecticut, in July, 1926 With- 
in six weeks, sixty-eight employees of electric light companies 
in Stamford and Greenwich had become active members of the 
union 

As a general rule, howevei, organizing activities were not 
very successful Since the teimination of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company’s agreement in 1922, less than half of its elec- 
trical workeis have continued to be members of the Brother- 
hood, though practically all of them had previously belonged to 
the organization Throughout 1927, an intensive campaign was 
carried on to organize these non-union men, most of whom were 
ex-members, with a view to forcing a closed-shop agreement 
from the company In November, though organizing effoits 
were still being made, it was reported that the campaign had 
met with little success and that the Company had “reaffirmed 
their open shop plan by putting the linemen on a monthly 
basis, $170 per month ”^®® 

'“Minutes of International Executive Council, March and September, 
1926, and August, igzy—Ibtd, April, 1926, p 162, October, 1926, p 522, 
November, 1927, p 614. 

'“R. C Johnson— /fcid, February, 1926, p 75 

‘“W Scott — Ibtdj March, 1927, p 150 

'“Local No 617, San Mateo — Ibid, November, 1927, p 596 
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Numerous other instances could be cited, but the following 
resolution introduced by Local No 193, of Springfield, Illinois, 
at the 1927 Convention of the Brotherhood is sufficient to indicate 
the unorganized condition of the electric light and power 
workers 

Whereas, It is necessary for all men who work at the electrical 
trade to get together m an orgamzation where they can pool their in- 
terests to make better conditions and a higher average wage, and 

Whereas, We find that the Union Electrical Workers are practically 
barred, in so far as being able to secure employment with the telephone 
trust (better known as Mother Bell), on account of having very little 
opposition throughout the United States , and 

Whereas, The light and power companies are forming themselves 
into a great combination, practically covering the United States, using 
about the same method as our friend, Motlier Bell, and will use the 
system to debar the Union Electrical Workers as soon as they secure 
the teiiitory and connect it into one great trust, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on record and make laws where- 
by it can combat this system of pushing or freezing out the Umon 
Workers , and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention make a special effort to orgamze all 
possible who are working for light and power companies, before this 
great combination is complete, and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention create a separate department which 
shall be known as the Organizing Department, by electing an additional 
Vice-President, who shall have full charge of appointing as many or- 
ganizers as the funds will allow and who shall be held responsible 
for the results, and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention amend the Constitution in a man- 
ner so that the per capita shall be $125 instead of $100, and that 25 
cents of the monthly per capita be placed in a separate fund to be 
turned over to the Organizing Department to carry on the orgamzing 
work, reporting monthly through the Electrical Workers’ Journal as to 
work done, where, and results obtained, as well as giving financial state- 
ments of receipts and expenses"' 

The unorganized condition of the Brotheihood in the central 
station industry is largely responsible for the fact that the num- 
ber of agreements entered into during this period, which has 
been one of prosperity for the mdustry, was only a trifle larger 
than in the preceding period, during a large part of which pros- 

”'Two other resolutions of a similar nature were introduced Although 
none of the three was passed, the convention instructed the olficers 
to utilize all available resources to remedy the situation Proceedings, 
igth Regular Convention, I B BW , 1927, pp 36, 137. 140. IS2 
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penty was absent It is claimed that a decision of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court, early in 1925, declaring that it is contiary to public 
policy for a public utility company to enter into any contract with 
a labor organization, also made it difficult for the union to secure 
agreements from power companies {Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employees v, Cleveland Railway Company, 
No 6022, Court of Appeals, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, April 4, 
1925) Accoiding to available information, twenty-seven 
agi cements, twenty of which were apparently signed by both 
parties, were entered into between June, 1924, and January, 1928 
Slight wage increases and better working conditions were pro- 
vided in some of them, but many did little more than ensure the 
continuance of existing wage rates and working conditions 
The agreement entered into between the Montana Power Com- 
pany and the Brotherhood covered the entire state It was 
secured through a conference between International President 
Noonan and officials of the Company in New York This con- 
ference had been preceded, however, by a short strike of Local 
No 65 of Butte against the company and threatened strikes in 
other parts of the state The othei agreements were secured 
peaceably 

All of the five strikes recorded during this period were unsuc- 
cessful except the Montana strike The refusal of the companj'- 


M Bugniazet, International Secretary, IB.EW — Communica- 
tion, Apnl 3, 1927 Also J E Roach, Local No 39 (Cleveland)— /oimml 
of Electrical Workers and Operators, June, 1925, p 502 

“"Light and power companies in Toledo, Portland, Ore, Portland, 
Me , Atlanta, Peoria, Youngstown, Michigan City, Ind , San Antonio, 
Houston, Atlantic City, Detroit, East St Louis, St Joseph, Mo , Shreve- 
port, Montreal, Calgary, and Victoria were among those that entered 
into agreements with local unions durmg this period See n 26 above 
Union scales of wages and hours of labor for linemen were reported to 
the U S Bureau of Labor Statistics from twenty-six cities May is, 1927 
The average hourly wage was $ 991, as compared with $ 993 for a slight- 
ly different group of cities May 15, 1926 The average number of hours 
per week was 461 in May, 1927 Bulletin No 457, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U S Dept of Labor, pp 2, S, and 165 

ournal of Electrical Workers and Operators, September, 1926, pp 
442, 445 Also, Report of Officers, I B EW , 1927, p 78 
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to recognize the union was the fundamental cause of all of these 
stiikes, though the question of wages was the nominal cause 
The strike of Local No 125, of Portland, Oregon, against 
the Northwestern Electric Company merits special attention It 
is the only case on record in which the boycott was used with 
any degree of success against an electric light and power com- 
pany In the second place, it is one of the few cases in which 
theie IS any evidence of arbitration or conciliation by a govern- 
mental agency Finally, and most important of all, it illustrates 
the disastrous effect consolidation m the industry has had upon 
trade union influence upon wages and working conditions 
When the company sought to secure a franchise to begin 
opei ations in 1918, it signed a closed-shop agreement with Local 
No 125, calling for higher wages than other companies in the 
vicinity paid at that time In return, the members of the local 
assisted m securing enough votes in favor of the franchise, when 
it was voted upon by the people of Portland, to overcome the 
opposition of the company already in the field In 1921, the 
men accepted a reduction in wages, realizing that the cost of 
living had decreased In the fall of 1923, the men asked that 
the old wage schedule be restored, on the basis that the cost of 
living had risen The company not only refused this increase, 
but refused to consider any compromise and rejected the offer 
of the umon to submit all matters to the Oregon State Board 
of Conciliation, sitting as a board of arbitration 

The strike was called October 30,“®“ one hundred linemen, 
cable splicers, metermen, and other electrical workers walking 
out The State Board, acting as a conciliatory body, heard both 
parties It decided that the demands of the strikers were reason- 
able The company refused to recognize the decision By this 

”‘The companies involved were the Northwestern Electric Co at 
Portland, Ore , Pinellas County Power Co at St Petersburg, Fla , Mon- 
tana Power Co at Butte, Pennsylvania Edison Co at Easton, and Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Light and Power Co at Newcastle and Sharon, Pa , 
and Youngstown, Ohio See n 26 above 

’“Though the strike began in 1923, it really belongs to this later 
period, because most of the important developments occurred dunng 

1924-1925 
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time, the wage issue had been lost sight of m the broadei ques- 
tion of union recogmtion 

Strike-breakers were impoited In spite of active picketing by 
the strikers, the company maintained service, though some cus- 
tomers V ere without lights on various occasions This irregularity 
of service, coupled with the signing of a satisfactory agreement 
by the Portland Railway, Light and Power Company, the rival 
compan}^, on April i, 1924, gave the union an opportunity to 
boycott the service of the Northwestern Electric Company 

With tlie assistance of International officeis of the Brothei- 
hood and the Central Labor Union of Portland, the boycott was 
Mgorously prosecuted Those of the strikers who were not other- 
wise employed worked at the office of the local, writing form 
and personal letters to commercial and domestic consumers of 
the Northwestern Electric Company urging them to change ovei 
to the other company Owners of buildings iindei construction 
w ere urged to mstall the service of the Portland Company In 
January, 1925, six men were still being maintained at the office 
of the local for the purpose of carrying on the work of the 
bo} cott It w as reported, also, at that time, that the union had 
made many protests to governmental authorities concerning pro- 
posed line extensions and hydro-electric developments of the 
Company" 

With the transfer of the holdings of the Company to the 
American Light and Pow'er Company, however, in March, 1925, 
the advantage which the union seemed to have had through- 
out most of the strike was wiped out The financial strength 
of tlie larger company proved to be too much of an obstacle 
for the already “stnke-weary” men The strike W'as officially 
called off by the union on May 8, 1925 The Company refused 
to hire any union men 


*“1 S Milne, Local No 125 — Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, July, 1924, pp 508-509 
^Ibtd , January, 1925, p 96 

““This Local has declared off the strike and boycott against the 
Northwestern Electnc Company None of the strikers have se- 

cured employment with the NW . The strike was on for more 
than a year and a half and an active boycott was waged during a greater 
part of that period The boycott was effective to a degree that a concern 
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Numerous other instances could be cited to illustrate the 
effect on union influence of the absorption of local electric light 
and power companies by powerful systems The disappearance 
of independent local companies into unified systems has worked 
to the disadvantage of the union in two ways In the first place, 
it has stiengthened the bargaining power of the employer Not 
only has it increased the financial resources of the latter, but it 
has also increased the supply of labor which an employer might 
use to break a strike in any particular locality That is, if union 
linemen employed by the company in one part of its territory 
struck, non-union linemen employed in some nearby section of 
the company’s territory could be brought in almost immediately 
to work until new men could be secured or until the strikers 
would give up and return to woik Secondly, the larger financial 
resources of the new company have enabled it to develop com- 
prehensive company unions, mutual benefit associations, savings 
clubs, gioup insurance schemes, and other welfare plans, which 
have developed the loyalty of employees to the company at the 
expense of their loyalty to the union 

Recognition of this decline in influence of local unions owing 
to the organization of the industry on virtually a national scale 
during recent years caused Piesident Noonan to ask the 1927 
Convention of the Brotherhood for authority to negotiate with 
leaders in the power industiy for a declaration of principles 
similar to that adopted by the National Electrical Contractors 
Association and the Brotherhood in 1919 That declaration 
stated, among other things, that co-operation between employer 
and employee should take the place of strikes and lockouts 
It also led to the establishment of a Council on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which has been remarkably successful in settling disputes 
to the satisfaction of both parties without suspension of work 

of less financial resources would have been forced to yield The recent 
transfer of the holdings of the Northwestern to the American Power 
and Light Co made a continuance of the fight more difficult and against 
greater odds " J S Milne— fiid , June, 1925, p 506 

““See Appendix, p 187 

“"'For an authoritative description of the history, policies, rules, and 
personnel of this Council, see its official pamphlet entitled The Council 
on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry of the 
United States and Canada (Authonzed, January 6, 1926) 
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Referring to the beneficent eflrects of this declaration, President 
Noonan said "We believe that a similar condition can be created 
for the benefit of the men engaged in the power industry, and 
that through some central agency and understanding, a declara- 
tion of piinciples can be secured, that will open the way foi 
agreements between the employing members of that Central Or- 
ganization and the locals of the Brotherhood to be underwritten 
by both parent bodies 

The Convention granted his request^'"’ Although nothing 
definite has been accomplished toward such a declaration of pi in- 
ciples since the close of the Convention in August, 1927, Mr 
Noonan has conterred with certain leaders of the industry He 
has recently expressed himself as feeling that some progress 
has been made toward the desired end 

The significant events and general tendencies 1 elating to the 
influence of the Brotheihood upon wages and working condi- 
tions m the industry can be summarized briefly In spite of the 
fact that the membership and influence of the organization as 
a V hole have become practically as great as they were during the 
prosperous days of 1920, its influence in the central station in- 
dustr}' has steadily declined Recovery from the industrial de- 
pression of 1920-1923 vas still incomplete when it began to feel 
the full effect of the company union movement Many electiical 


**Report of Officers, I B ElV , 1927, p 27 
"’Proceedings, igth Regular Convention, I B EW , 1927, p 146 
““‘Frankly, we have made some progress towards this end A num- 
ber of men in the power industry expressed themselves as having ac- 
quired the opinion that labor unions were not anarchistic combinations 
of men with a hatred of all capitalists, but were business institutions m 
a businesslike way There is every reason to believe that managements 
in the power industry realize that they cannot dictate affiliations to their 
people successfully, and that labor is as much a part of the industry as 
management As to capital, that of course is tlie public, as there is very 
Uttle individual ownership today in the power industry I dq not 

know whether or not this will be m the shape of a declaration of prin- 
ciples similar to that obtaining between the Brotherhood and the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Contractors, but it is probable that 
some such understandmg might be reached that will fonn a general 
basis for understandings between companies and their employees locally ” 
J P Noonan — Communication, February 15, 1928 
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workers forsook their union for the organizations sponsored by 
the companies 

The increased tendency toward consolidation which has evi- 
denced itselt since 1924 extended the influence of the company 
union movement to isolated communities which had been un- 
touched by it previously Consolidation also strengthened many 
formeily independent companies in such a manner that they 
were able to rid themselves of union influence 

The traditional tendency of linemen to travel or become 
"journe3mien” in a literal sense, although it enabled the individual 
to escape from working conditions which he considered to be un- 
desirable, has always been one of the chief weaknesses of the 
union Strikes were lost during this and the preceding period 
partly because many linemen, instead of attempting to bruig 
the strike to a successful conclusion, simply left town soon after 
the stiike was called This tendency was undoubtedly a con- 
tributory cause of the decadence of union influence 

In spite of this marked decline in the influence of local unions, 
the period has neveitheless been one of reconstruction Union 
leaders have frankly recognized their losses and have taken steps 
to regain their strength No period in the history of the Brother- 
hood has seen more intense organizing campaigns than local 
and International officials have conducted m recent years and 
are still conducting Of even greater significance are the nego- 
tiations which are now being earned on between the Interna- 
tional officers and certain leaders m the industry looking toward 
some kind of a national understanding, which will reduce friction 
between employer and employee as well as strengthen the po- 
sition of the Brotherhood in the industry 

SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 

The preceding pages of this chapter have described m some 
detail the methods used by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and its various branches in the attempt to 
improve wages and working conditions in the electric light and 
power industry and the results obtained therefrom The methods 
used have varied according to circumstances The general pro- 
cedure, however, has been somewhat as follows (a) as many as 
possible of the employees of a company have been organized, (b) 
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attempts have been made to develop the loyalty of these new 
members to the union, (c) a satisfactory schedule of wages 
and working conditions has been drawn up, (d) this schedule 
has been presented to the company, (e) if the company was un- 
willing to accept the schedule, but appeared to be willing to com- 
proimse, more or less extended negotiations were carried on with 
the company officials, (f) if the company refused to grant the 
demands, a strike might be called By far the largest proportion 
of concessions granted by central station employers was granted 
without the cessation of work, throtigh the conference method 
It should be noted, however, that many of these concessions were 
indirectly the result of strikes which had resulted m favor of the 
union in earlier years Prior to the industrial depression of 
1920-1923, strikes were relatively frequent, especially during the 
war period Approximately half of them were successful, m some 
measure The influence of the union, as indicated by the conces- 
sions secured through its activities, peaceful and otherwise, how- 
ever, can be summarized and explained only in the light of cer- 
tain factors which affected this influence These factois are 
as follows (i) General Business Conditions, (2) Internal Con- 
dition of the Union and its Relations with Other Unions, 
(3) Charactei of the Lineman, (,^) Developments within the 
Industry-Physical and Economic, and (5) Influence of Govern- 
mental Bodies 


I. General Business CondiHons.— During periods of pros- 
pent}, particularly from 1916 to 1920, the demand for labor in 
the central station as well as other industries, far exceeded’ its 
supply Employers were generally willing to grant the demands 
of the union in order to keep men at work Particularly was 
this true during the war period, owing to the number of men m 
military service and other war work Hence, the influence of 
prartically all trade unions was great during those years 

During times of depression, particularly 1913-1915 and 1920- 
1923, empl^ers reduced working forces Unemployment was 
prevalent Trade unions were seldom able to prevent wage re- 
uctions, to say nothing of securing wage increases and improved 
working conditions 
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Although business conditions have tended to affect the in- 
fluence of the Brotherhood in the cential station industry in the 
manner described above, during certain periods other factors have 
tended to counteract or obscure this effect 

2 Internal Condihon of the I B EW and Relations with 
Othe) Unions — Prior to 1903, the Brotherhood was little more 
than a loose confederation of local unions The Grand Officers 
were unable to exercise much control over the activities of its 
members Strikes weie frequent and of an unorganized nature 
Few of them were successful The placmg of the Grand Presi- 
dent on a full-time basis in 1903, however, made possible a 
greater measure of centralized control over the activities of 
local unions Since then, the influence of the union has been 
helped, rather than hindered, by its system of government 

Factional disputes within the organization have had a serious 
effect upon its influence with employers Almost from its estab- 
lishment in 1891, linemen and inside wiremen, the two important 
classes of workers in the organization, disagreed over jurisdic- 
tional matters Open dissension broke out toward the close 
of 1907 Some months later, a dual organization of electrical 
workers was formed It has been estimated that approximately 
three-fourths of the organized electrical workers in the country, 
at one time, belonged to this seceding organization Though cer- 
tain other factors of a minor nature were the direct, nominal 
causes of the secession, the traditional rivalry between linemen 
and wiremen was the underlying cause Most of the seceders 
were of the former group The dispute was not settled until the 
latter part of 1913 In many sections of the country, the at- 
tempts of the members of one faction to improve working con- 
ditions were nullified by the attempts of members of the other 
faction to discredit their former brothers Members of one group 
often worked as strike-breakers against members of the other 
group The influence of the Brotherhood upon wages and work- 
ing conditions in the industry suffered not only during the con- 
troversy, but also for some years after it was settled 

With the exception of a few disruptionary outbreaks of a 
minor nature and jurisdictional disputes between linemen and 


’See p 33 
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w irenien in a few localities, harmony has marked the internal con- 
dition of the Brotherhood in recent years 

Though jurisdictional disputes with other labor organizations 
have not been entirely absent, relations with these organizations 
have generally been harmonious, as far as the electric light and 
power industry was concerned The Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America and its 
branches have often worked with the I B E W in securing better 
conditions Jurisdictional disputes between locals of the two 
organizations have seldom been serious Co-operation has also 
generally featured the relations between the Electrical Workers 
and the Engineers’ and Firemen’s organizations A lather ex- 
tended jurisdictional dispute between the I B E W and the En- 
gineers’ Union, which was at its height during the war period, 
might have been more serious to boUi organizations had it not 
occurred at a time when economic conditions favored union labor 
Xo attention has been given to this dispute m this chapter, be- 
cause the evidence indicates that the influence of the I B E W 
in the electric light and power industry was not seriously affected 
by It Valuable assistance has often been rendered to the umon 
in its struggles with central station employers by central labor 
organizations in various communities 

Special reference should be made to the fact that outside 
electrical workers, most of whom are employed m the electric 
light and power industry, are closely related to the building trades 
through the fact that the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers contains a larger number of inside wiremen, most of 
whom are building tradesmen, than linemen and other outside 
electrical workers It is difficult to come to a definite conclusion 
concerning the effect this relation has had upon union strength 
in the central station industry Bitter disputes have sometimes 
occurred between linemen and wiremen, the two most numerous 
types of workers in the Brotherhood, both internationally and 
locally, with resulting evil consequences to each faction On the 
other hand, the support which central station employees have 
received from their brother electricians and, through them, from 


by 

It 


"The engineers’ organization was aflEected somewhat more seriously 
the controversy, as the American Federation of Labor ruled against 
see pp 19 and 20 ® 
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other building trades unions, has often been of great advantage 
The Brotherhood, moreover, has been able to adopt various wel- 
fare features, because of its strength in the construction industry, 
which it would have been financially unable to adopt if the 
union had been composed only of outside electrical workers 
Most of these welfare features, moreover, were aimed primarily 
at the latter group of workers In general, it seems reasonable 
to believe that the influence of union workers in the power in- 
dustry has been strengthened by the fact that they belong to an 
organization which has achieved a position of great influence 
largely because of its strength in the construction industry 

3 Character of the Lmeman — A factor closely related to the 
internal condition of the union has been the character of the line- 
man, the most numerous type of electrical worker in the central 
station industry Since the early days ot the industry, many line- 
men have been of the care-free, transient type which seldom 
works longer than six months in one community 

The traveling nature of the lineman, coupled with the ngoi- 
ous, hazardous nature of his work, has tended to develop a 
rather independent, iriesponsible, reckless type of individual 
whom both employers and union officials have found difflcult 
to control Many linemen have been prone to strike on the 
slightest provocation, regardless of existing agreements More- 
over, instead of remaining in the vicinity to assist in bringing 
such hastily-called strikes to a successful conclusion, they have 
often left town within a few days and moved on to some other 
part of the country, where, if necessary in order to secure jobs, 
they may work for a time under non-union conditions Not all 
linemen have been of this transient type , nevertheless, there have 
been enough of this type to harass local unions seriously in 
various parts of the country in their efforts to improve condi- 
tions 111 the industry 

4 Developments mthm the Industry — Physical and Eco- 
nomic — Physical and economic developments within the electric 
light and power industry have been so closely related that it is 
difficult to differentiate sharply between them The attempt is 
made here because physical developments have seemed to work 


“’Chapter III describes these welfare features in considerable detail 
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to the advantage of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers while 
economic developments have worked to the disadvantage of that 
organization, in so far as its relations with the electi ic light and 
poll er industry are concerned 

The term "physical development” is here used to refer chiefly 
to the remarkable growth of the industry as indicated by the 
steady increase m the number of miles of transmission and dis- 
tribution lines This development has naturally increased the de- 
mand tor linemen to build and maintain these lines and for other 
electrical workers to see that the electric current sent over these 
lines renders satisfactory service Except during times of finan- 
cial stringency, particularly 1908, 1913-1915, and 1920-1923, and 
during the war period, when rate increases were often insuffi- 
cient to meet the high costs of fuel, copper and othei supplies, 
and labor, and the industry was financially unable to expand as 
it should have done, the mdustr)' has extended its lines at a re- 
markable rate The demand for electrical workers has increased 
in proportion Even during the war period, when many com- 
panies Mere financially unable to expand, the demand for electri- 
cal workers exceeded the supply Under such conditions, union 
influence over wages and working conditions in the industry 
viould normally increase 


The facts show that this did occur between 1903 and 1907 
To what extent this influence might have become stronger, had 
It not been almost entirely destroyed by the secession movement 
within the union, can only be surmised Though the physical de- 
velopment of the industry by no means ceased between 1913 
and 1923, Its effect upon the power of the union was somewhat 
obscured by the 1913-1915 depression, the abnormal condition 
of the labor market between 1916 and 1920, and the 1920-1923 
depression Since the recovery in 1923 from the post-wai de- 
pression, the industry has extended its lines to an extent scarcely 
dreamed of in earlier years It would be expected that the 
mcreased demand for linemen and other electrical workers which 
such a program of expansion entails would tend to increase the 
power ot the union The facts show that the influence of the 
explanation of this must 

be sought m the economic development of the industry 
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The term "economic development” is here used to refer chiefly 
to the absoiption of independent electric light and power com- 
panies into gieat consolidated systems Collective bargaining has 
been carried on in the industry chiefly through local unions of 
the International Brotheihood of Electrical Workers and local 
officials of the electiic light and power companies The bargain- 
ing strength of these local unions was often equal and some- 
times superior to the bargaining strength of independent electric 
light and power companies As these companies became units 
of centrally-conti oiled systems with great financial resources, 
then bargaining strength increased relative to that of local 
unions The members of the I B E W recognized this fact at 
an early date and attempted to strengthen the bai gaming power 
of local unions through setting up district bargaining agencies 
to negotiate with the larger electric light and powei companies 
These agencies were effective in some parts of the country, par- 
ticularly on the Pacific Coast, where systems had replaced inde- 
pendent companies at an early date The transfer of authority 
from local and International officers to district officers, and the 
use which some ot the latter made of this authority, however, 
aroused the hostility of many members of the Brotherhood Al- 
though local unions may torm such district bargaining agen- 
cies, if they so desire, they have not been officiall}'- recognized 
by the Brotherhood since 1909 ““ The few attempts which have 
been made to form district and state bargaining agencies by local 
unions have been relatively unsuccessful In some instances. In- 
ternational officers have served as the representatives of a num- 
ber of local unions and negotiated with the officials of companies 
employing membeis of those organizations In general, how- 
ever, local unions have continued to bargain with the local mana- 
gers of central station companies, regardless of whether they 
were independent companies or units of consolidated s} stems 

The continued fusion of these small companies into systems 
of companies and the fusion of these systems into larger systems 
has resulted in the oiganization of the industry into a small num- 
ber of systems operating on a national scale Except in certain 
cities where local conditions have strengthened the bargaining 

““M C Mulcaire — The International Btotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, pp 80-83 
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power of the local unions in some manner, the influence of the 
union has declined as consolidation in the industiy has increased 

Consolidation has affected union influence in the industry in 
both a direct and an indirect manner The direct effect has been 
the decline in the bargaining power of the local union relative 
to that of the formerly independent companies Indirectly, it has 
facilitated the development of the company union movement and 
other movements calculated to build up the loyalty of employees 
to the companies Only those companies with great financial 
resources have been able to establish industiial relations depart- 
ments and the numerous employee services such as stock owner- 
ship, pensions, insurance, education, etc , which have almost 
always been closely associated with employee representation or 
company union plans As small, independent companies have 
become parts of large, centrally-controlled systems, the company 
union movement has spread to these companies Some of the 
members or prospective members of the local unions employed by 
companies having a strongly developed company union have 
been attracted to these company organizations and voluntaril}'- 
dropped their trade union membership A larger proportion have 
left their trade union and joined the company union because 
they were compelled to do so in ordei to hold their jobs 

This decline m the influence of local unions has prompted 
the Brotherhood to two tjrpes of action The first is moic 
or less a continuance of an established method of increasing 
union influence That is, local unions and International officers 
have embarked on intensive organizing campaigns The second 
tvpe of action is of a distinctly different nature than any action 
taken by the union m past years The International officers have 
been empowered to carry on negotiations with leaders in the 
industry, looking toward a national understanding The desired 
understanding would amount on the one hand to a recognition 
of the union On the other, it would amount to a recognition 
by the union that co-operation should take the place of strikes 
Nothing of a definite nature has been accomplished toward secur- 
ing such an understanding 

5 Influence of Governmental Bodies — The influence of fed- 
eral, state, and local governmental bodies upon the power of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in the elec- 
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trie light and powei industry has been exerted in three ways 
(i) conciliation and aibitration, (2) fixing electric rates by 
public service commissions, (3) public ownership It is evident 
that the influence excited through rate-fixing and public owner- 
ship IS only of an indirect nature 

The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations is the only govern- 
mental body which has exercised compulsory arbitration in dis- 
putes between central station employers and employees It did 
this in only one case Local unions in Colorado and Canada 
have encountered compulsory investigation of the causes of dis- 
putes before strikes were permitted In general, however, the 
influence of the union has been aftected only in a very slight 
degree by either compulsory arbitration or compulsory investi- 
gation Voluntary arbitration has been somewhat more com- 
mon ill the industry During the war period, a number of dis- 
putes were submitted to the National War Labor Board Rep- 
resentatives of State Industrial Commissions in a number of 
states, Oiegon particulaily, have sometimes arbitrated disputes 
over wages and working conditions at the request of unions and 
companies In a few instances, city officials and judges have 
acted as aibitrators, when requested to do so by the contending 
parties Conciliatory activities have been much more numerous 
than instances of arbitration Between 1916 and 1920, represen- 
tatives of the United States Department of Labor were very ac- 
tive in attempting to prevent strikes and in assisting in the settle- 
ment of strikes A number of cases aie on record in which they 
used their good offices to settle disputes in the electric light and 
power industry Various state industrial commissions have 
occasionally served as boards of conciliation with some degree 
of success Municipal officials, m a few instances, have attempted 
to conciliate disputes between central station employers and em- 
ployees The writer has encountered no case in which a state 
public service commission has attempted to act as a board of 
conciliation or arbitration During the war, such arbitration and 
conciliation activities as were carried on by various governmental 
bodies tended to strengthen the influence of the union upon wages 
and working conditions In recent years, however, instances of 
arbitration and conciliation have been so small in number that 
governmental agencies cannot be said to have had any notice- 
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able effect upon the power of the union in the central station 
industry 

The tardiness of public service commisisons in granting rate 
increases during periods of rising prices sometimes made it im- 
possible for companies to grant the demands of the union for 
higher wages In this sense, rate-fixing bodies have tended to 
lessen trade union influence upon wages and working conditions 
On the other hand, some companies during these same periods 
have obtained rate increases because of increased labor costs 
In this sense, the commissions have tended to make it easier for 
trade unions to secure higher wages in the industry This ques- 
tion of the relation between electric rates and the efforts of trade 
unions to increase w'ages will be treated at greater length later 
in this study 

The influence of municipal ownership upon the power of 
the union over wages and working conditions cannot be dis- 
cussed without some consideration of the entire problem of 
municipal ownership, the relations between local unions and 
municipally owned electric light and power plants, and the at- 
titude of the Brotherhood toward the question Consideration 
of this question forms an important part of Chapter IV of this 
study. 

A sixth factor which has affected the influence of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers over wages and 
working conditions should be mentioned The attempts of the 
Brotherhood to lessen the hazards of death, accidents, and sick- 
ness, of unemployment, and of superannuation, and to provide 
other services for its membeis, though nominally welfare meas- 
ures, actually have become important means of building up the 
economic strength of the union So many factors are involved 
in these attempts of the Brotherhood, however, that Chapter III 
Mill be devoted to a study of them 

Bearing these factors m mind, the history of the influence 
of the I BE W upon wages and working conditions in the elec- 
tric light and power industry can be summarized as follows 
prior to 1903, the weak, decentralized nature of the Biotherhood 
prevented it from exercising any great influence, between 1903 
Md 1908, the influence of the union increased markedly, owing 
to the development of the industry and the centralization of 
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control over union activities, the secession of a laige number of 
members of the union between 1908 and 1913 seriously weakened 
its influence on wages and working conditions in the central 
station as well as other industries, the industrial depression of 
1913-1915 and increased anti-umon activities, both of a direct 
and indirect nature, retarded the Brotherhood’s recovery from 
the secession until the spring of 1916, war-influences during 
1916-1920 caused the Brotherhood’s strength to increase to a 
phenomenal degree, between 1920 and 1924, most of the gams of 
the. previous period were wiped away, because of the depression 
of 1920-1923 and the growth of the company union movement, 
since 1924, the influence of the union upon ivages and working 
conditions has declined steadily, owing to increased consolidation 
within the industry and the wide-spread extension of com- 
pany unions and all that they represent which consolidation has 
made possible This lattei period has been one of reconstruction, 
however, as far as the Brotherhood is concerned, as it has frankly 
recognized its weakness in the industry and has taken steps to 
regain its strength Time alone will tell how successful it will be 



CHAPTER III 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

Trade union activities directed toward lessening the hazards 
of death, accidents and siclcness, unemployment, and superan- 
nuation have been of two types (i) those of a preventive na- 
ture, and (3) those directed toward making less severe the ef- 
tects of these calamities upon members and their families, usually 
through various types of insurance and benefits Closely re- 
lated to these industrial betterments have been the educational, 
recreational, and thrift facilities provided by unions 

Activities directed toward these ends have generally been 
secondary to, but, throughout tiade union history, almost as 
important as, the activities described in the preceding chapter 
Such activities, in fact, have long been recognized as indirect, 
auxiliary means of obtaining higher wages, better hours, etc , 
in that they tend to develop the morale and loyalty of the mem- 
bers of the union It is probable that the loyalty-building quali- 
ties of union welfare activities induced employers to adopt similar 
plans to develop the loyalty of their employees The success of 
such plans m the hands of employers, m turn, particularly m 
recent years, has reacted on the unions to the extent that many 
of them have gone into such welfare activities on a scale never 
attempted before 

This has been particularly true of central station employers 
and the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers In 
few industries have welfare and company-union plans been de- 
veloped as extensively as m the electric light and power industry 
In the attempt to meet the competition of the company-union 
for the loyalty of electrical workers, the Brotherhood has ex- 
panded its welfare activities remarkably m recent years 

It IS the purpose of this Chapter to study the welfare ac- 
tivities of the Brotherhood More specifically, it deals with the 
problems of safety, unemployment, superannuation, education, 
rKreation, and thrift, in so far as they have been considered by 
the union 


THE PROBLEM OP SAFETY 


The problem of safety is of peculiar importance to the mem- 
bers of the IB EW employed by the electric light and power 


no 
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companies Most of them are linemen The hazardous nature 
of the lineman’s occupation has long been recognized The mor- 
tality experience of the Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica for the period 1897-1906 indicated the dangers inherent in 
electiical work during that peiiod While 95 or 147 per cent 
of the 645 deaths of electricians were due to accidents, 118 or 
46 7 per cent of 240 deaths of electric linemen were of an acci- 
dental nature’- Although much has been done in the way of 
accident prevention by employers, employees, and governmental 
agencies, the steady increase in the voltage of electric lines has 
tended to counteract, to some extent, at least a part of this 
safety work “ An official of the Houston Light and Power Com- 
pany, in 1921, made the statement that, in twenty-five years of 
contact with linemen, he had known only one who had died 
a natural death ® One cannot read the letters of local unions 
of electrical workeis without being impressed with the fact that 
linemen work under a tremendous strain because of the ever- 
present possibility of sudden death The situation described in 
the following letter is by no means unique 

This time, Brothers, we lost Bro P Billmgslea He was elec- 
trocuted He was the third one to leave us to mourn since the first 
of the year The "hot-sticfc” boys arc getting shaky, for all three lads 
were high-tension men and worked directly and indirectly for the trans- 
mission department of the Kansas Gas and Electric Company With all 
the safety-first education we are getting, apparently it is not enough 
Anyway, we lost one of onr boys, said he had plenty and left for 
his home state Bro George Morton was a good “hot-stick” man He 
was with Whitey Lamb when he got killed off and has not felt right 
since He thought he had all he wanted of it‘ 


'Electrical Worker, December, 1908, p 729 

“Report of Sub-Cominittee of Accident Prevention, Proceedings, 46th 
Convenhon, N E LA , Vol I, 1923, p 82 Out of 201 fatal accidents se- 
lected at random by this same committee, a year later, from central 
station companies m all parts of the United States and Canada, 126 or 
626 pei cent happened to linemen and 42 or 209 per cent affected other 
electrical workers Proceedings, 471/1 Convention, N EL A , 1924, p 667 

“S R Berton — Journal of Electrical Workeis and Operators, June, 
1921, p 718 Mr Berton made this remark before the City Council while 
discussing franchise matters 

’S Yorke, Local No 271, Wichita, Kansas — Journal of Electrical 
IVorkers and Operators, May, 1927, p 258 
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Accidents resulting in serious disability present almost as 
important a problem as accidental deaths, especially when they 
injure the worker in such a way that he is permanently prevented 
from ever again working at his trade or any other ' 

The hazardous nature of the occupation has been responsible 
for various types of union activity It has sometimes been used 
as a basis for attempts to secure higher wages Increases in the 
number of accidents to linemdn in a particular locality have often 
been followed by union demands for an increase in wages® 
Unions have also secured extra compensation for their members 
employed on particularly dangerous work’ A second t3^e of 
union activity for which the dangerous nature of the work has 
been responsible has been that directed toward accident preven- 
tion In the third place, various insurance and benefit plans have 
been provided to lighten the burden imposed upon the worker 
or his family by death, accidents, and sickness These last two 
t>pes of activity merit detailed study 

I Accident Prevention — ^Accident prevention has always 
been a topic of interest to members of the union Safe working 
practices, the need for safe equipment, and methods of resusci- 
tating workers who have been overcome by electric shock have 
been frequently discussed at meetings of local unions As early 
as April, 1897, members of Local No 6i, of Los Angeles, 
were admonished to "attend the next meeting fully prepared with 
ideas and suggestions on the best methods to adopt in case an 
unfortunate lineman is suddenly caught by a live wire Com- 
mittees have been appointed not only to educate the members of 
the local in safe working practices but also to determine whether 

’It is improbable that the man described m the following accident 
ever worked again as a lineman “Johnny Shears fell from a pole last 
week 3S ft high and suffered the loss of two legs, an arm and 6 teeth. 
He also had some fractured nbs and his collar-bone was broken in two 
places Outside of the above-mentioned injuries, he is in good shape” 
V Taylor, Local No 80, Norfolk, Virginia— -/htd , June, 1919, p 568 

’Employees of the Flatbush Light Company received a wage in- 
crease under these circumstances m 1907 See p 52 

’An agreement between the Houston Light and Power Company and 
Local No 66 in 1919 called for double time while working on poles 
over fifty-five feet high See p 73 

‘C P Lofthouse— iE/eclncol Worker, April, 1897, p ii 
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accidents m the vicinity had been due to the carelessness or 
Ignorance of the worker or to unsafe company equipment ® 

Safety provisions have sometimes been included m trade 
agreements between local unions and power companies An agree- 
ment entered into in 1919 by the Toledo Railway and Light Com- 
pany and Local No 245, for instance, provided that no Imeman 
should work on wires carrying more than 550 volts unless an- 
other lineman was on the pole with him 

At first thought, it would seem unnecessary for the Brother- 
hood and Its local unions to interest itself in the problem of 
safety, in as much as central station companies have been lead- 
ers in the field of accident prevention Long before these com- 
panies gave any attention to labor problems in general, accident 
prevention was considered to be an important problem The 
first-aid teams and "Safety-Fiist” campaigns of electric light 
and power companies throughout the countr}"- are too well-known 
to require further comment Union employees, as well as other 
employees, have been glad to co-operate in these safety activi- 
ties of the companies^® 

On the other hand, some employeis have been backward about 
taking steps to prevent accidents There are certain tj'pes of 


“Local No 457, of Altoona, Pennsylvania, had such an investiga- 
tional committee appointed m ipig F S Clark— /onrnal of Electrical 
Workers and Operators, July, igip, p 643 
”F Ames— Ibtd , August, 1919, p 29 

“Considerable attention was given to accident prevention as early 
as 1890 See Proceedings, 12th Convention, NELA, 1890, pp 78-97 
“Local No SI reported that twenty-five of its members had enrolled 
in the first-aid class which the Central Illinois Light Co organized for 
its employees early in 1925 and were enthusiastic about it L M Holly— 
Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, March, 192S, p 250 

“A speaker at the 1913 Convention of the NELA said "It ap- 
pears almost incredible but it is nevertheless true that some employers 
have been more concerned over protecting property from damage than 
persons from injury This seems particularly odd in view of the fact 
that employees constitute the employer’s most valuable asset and acci- 
dent prevention saves misery and money Until within the last few 
years, this two-fold saving has not been appreciated, and in striving to 
increase output and sales, the avoidance of accidents, as one of the fac- 
tors reducing cost of production has been overlooked” J B Douglas, 
"Accident Prevention m Public Utilities” — Proceedings, 35th Convention, 
NELA, 1913, A^ol I, p 346 
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safety provisions, moreover, which even the most progressive 
employers have hesitated to adopt and, sometimes, strongly op- 
posed. These provisions are of two types (i) those that are 
likely to involve the company m serious disputes with customers 
and thus affect public relations adversely, and (2) those that 
involve a large financial outlay 

The vine-covered poles which are common in various parts of 
the country, particularly Washington and Oregon, are an ex- 
cellent example of the type of hazard which fear of adverse 
public relations has made companies hesitant of removmg A 
recent issue of the official journal of the Brotherhood contained 
pictures of such poles, bearing the caption "Stop This Menace” 
and accompanied by the following appeal 

The inserted photographs show one of many hazards There are 
a number of like poles m the state of Oregon and the Northwest sup- 
porUng high tension hues The customers take pains in building up 
these man-traps to beautify then properties There have been appeals 
made to compames to have the vines removed with no results as yet 
due to the fact that the companies argue that their competitors will tol- 
erate the customers decorating the poles regardless of the hazards that 
the employees are subject to and m the past have forbidden Unemen 
to clear the poles m order that they may get up and down In one 
instance, we have appealed to the proper state authorities to have these 
man-traps removed In their reply they state that they are surpnsed 
tlwt the employees do not take it upon themselves to clear the poles as 
they come to them, disregarding the attitude of the employer which 
would mean that the individual who would dare to remove the vines 
in order to protect himself would be immediately discharged Therefore 
It would behoove us to secure legislative action, if possible, to eliminate 
these man-traps Hence, on behalf of the locals in the Northwest, I 
am asking the locals m the different states where there 13 a law 

Box 


Ihere are two types of safety provisions which have been 
objected to because of the expense they entailed The first type, 
such as that which provides that no lineman shall work on 
high-voltage ivires unless another workman is on the pole with 
him, IS objected to on the ground that they increase operating 
expenses to an unwarranted degree Even some companies which 
have virtually complete safety piograms, otherwise, object to 


Operators, Noye 
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this provision Safety rules which have met with most strenu- 
ous objections from many central station companies have been 
those which called for increasing the space between transmis- 
sion and distribution wires and the poles in order to lessen 
the danger of the lineman’s coming into contact with wires while 
at work These “clearance rules” are objected to on the ground 
that they necessitate the extensive rebuilding of existing systems 
and a more expensive type of new construction It should be 
noted that these objections do not necessarily prove that the com- 
panies are mercenary and inhuman The unions are not actuated 
entirely by noble, humanitarian motives in urgmg the adoption 
of these safety rules It is doubtful if unionists would have 
agitated so vigorously for the establishment of these operating 
and construction conditions if they had not realized that the 
passage of lules providing for these conditions would cause the 
companies to demand more linemen In other words, "two-men- 
to-a-pole” and "wire clearance” rules are, in a sense, “make- 
work” as well as safety rules 

Local unions of the Brotherhood have been active in their 
attempts to improve overhead construction and operating con- 
ditions Most of them have been of a political nature, that is, 
union effoits have been directed very largely toward securing 
the passage of municipal ordinances and state laws and the is- 
suance of oiders by public service commissions which embody 
the desired conditions Wire clearance rules have been the most 
common type of legislation sought 

Local unions have agitated for municipal ordinances govern- 
ing overhead line construction since the infancy of the I B E W 

’“This IS illustrated by the following statement “The Kansas Gas 
and Electric Co , of whom I am trying to be a very efficient employee, 
IS not only willing but if necessary will make their men follow the best 
known safety practices with the possible exception of having two men 
on a pole at all times while working hot stuff” T H Laisure, Local No 
271, Wichita.— Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, August, 1926, 
P 392 

’“The following statement by a member of Local No 66, Houston, 
which led the fight for legislation m Texas in 1917, is typical of the at- 
titude of union electrical workers toward clearance laws "A state law 
regulating wire clearance means, in our minds, more work, safer construc- 
tion, better conditions, and several other good tilings” Ihid, April, 1917, 
P 561 
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Local No 17, ot Detroit, for instance, in 1897 “in view of the 
death of Thomas Culhane, an employee of the Mutual Electric 
Co , presented a petition to the Common Council asking for an 
ordinance prohibitmg the placing of grounded protection pipes 
nearer than 15 ft to the lowest cross-arm, also, the stringing 
of bare grounded wires on same poles with wires cairying high 
potential currents and several other practices as dangerous to 
human life 

That employers were interested in union attempts to secure 
such ordinances is indicated by the following statement in the 
Electrical W arid in 1909 

A petition signed by a large number of electrical workers m the 
city of South Bend, Indiana, has been filed with the council of that city 
asking for the betterment of electric construction and for better pro- 
tection for the linemen The petition asks that all high-tension wires be 
placed on yellow cross-arms, primary and arc light wires on black cross- 
arms, and low voltage wires on red cross-arms Where 

high and low voltage wires are on the same poles, the petition asks that 
a clearance of six feet be made The petitioners ask for due con- 

sideration of their requests to the end that their labors may be made 
less hazardous “ 

Attempts to secure local ordinances have been superseded, 
to a considerable extent, by agitation foi state laws and com- 
mission orders governing line construction and operation Cali- 
fornia was the scene of the earliest attempts to secure protec- 
tive legislation on a state scale Several bills concerning over- 
head hne construction weie introduced by the Pacific District 
Council of Electrical Workers at the 1905 session of the State 
Legislature^* It was not until 1911, however, that a compre- 
hensive law was enacted Among other things, it provided foi 
a fifteen-inch clearance between pole and wires, two feet be- 
tween arms bearing primary wires and four feet between pn- 
ma^ and secondary arms, and tlie covering of all grounded wires 
with wood moulding Very few changes have been made in it 
since Its enactment It has served as the basis for most of the 


"Ekcincal Worker, October, 1897 p 12 

lEhctrical World, Vol S4. No 8, August 19. 1909, P 412 

“ Co„nc.l-£,„- 
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bills of a similar nature which imiotis have sponsored in other 
parts of the country 

Bills have been introduced m the legislatures of many states 
by state organizations of local unions of electrical workers 
Comprehensive overhead line construction laws have been en- 
acted in only Washington and Oregon and in the province of 
Alberta, Canada 

Orders of public service commissions have supplemented state 
laws and have, themselves, set standards in many states where 
there are no such laws The union has had some influence upon 
the commissions in setting these safety standards In 1915, the 
Idaho Public Utilities Commission issued a comprehensive order 
concerning line construction, which was based upon specifications 
jointly endorsed by the poiver, telephone, telegraph, railroad, and 
labor representatives Ref ei ring to this order, a delegate to the 
1915 Convention of the National Electric Light Association 
described it as “the first State regulation adopted under these 
circumstances ” He went on to say that “in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, a joint committee is engaged in preparing a specification 
which may serve as the basis for a similar state order These 
two specifications, being based upon co-operation of all interests, 


’“Act 1350— "An Act Regulating the Placing, Erection, Use and 
Maintenance of electric poles, wires, cables, and appliances” — Statutes of 
Cahforma, sgth Session, pp 1037-41 It became a law April 22, 1911 It 
was amended slightly June S, 1915 See Henntng's General Laws of 
Cahfomm, rgeo (Hyatt’s Edition), p 682 Vice-President T C Vick- 
ers of the Brotherhood reported, in 1927, that "during the past two 
years, more than thirty-five copies of the Cahforma laws have been 
mailed out from this office on request to Local Union committees in 
the various States who are trying to have new laws or amendments en- 
acted that will, to a greater degree, protect the men who are working 
at the outside branch of the trade ” Report of Officers, I B EW , 1927, 
P 84. 

“Local No 34S of Calgary, Alberta, before drawing up the bill 
which became a law in September, 1920, conducted an investigation of all 
laws governing line work m the United States and Canada At that 
time, only the above-mentioned states had such laws Journal of Electrical 
Workers and Operators, October, 1920, p 103 As far as can be ascer- 
tained, no other laws satisfactory to the union have been passed since 1920 
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Will be of considerable importance as precedents for use under 
similar conditions m other states 

Since the Idaho order was issued, representatives of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workeis have been 
members of committees which have been appointed by various 
public service commissions to draw up specifications for over- 
head line construction and opeiation’® That the activities of the 
Biotherhood have sometimes been directly in opposition to cen- 
tral station companies is indicated by the following excerpt from 
Vice-President Vickers’ 1923 Report 

the latter part of January, 1922, I represented the Brotherhood at 
a hearing of the California Railroad Commission, at which the matter 
before the Commission was the request of all the power and telephone 
companies m the State of California for an extension of five years time 
in the matter of complying with the State law m regard to clearances 
in high tension construction This State law was passed m ipii and the 
companies had secured several extensions of time since that date In 
behalf of the Brotherhood and the Local Unions m California, I objected 
to any further time being granted and pointed out to the Railroad 
Commission that many extreme hazards existed in the high tension 
construction throughout the State which had been responsible for the 
death of many of our members, and urgently requested the Commis- 
sion to appoint inspectors to inspect the various power company’s lines 
and that orders be issued immediately to clear up the hazards existing 
It the present time The Commission took the matter under advisement 
with the result that in a comparatively short time three inspectors were 
put to work inspecting power company’s Imes and a general older was 

’^Proceedings, 38th Convention, N EL A , Vol II, 1916, p 631 A 
report from Local No 291, of Boise, corroborated this statement, but 
contained additional information, as follows “This hearing was brought 
up by the Telephone and Power Companies and it appeared for a while 
as though we were not going to get a hearing, and we have no thanks 
to offer to certain ones of the Power people that we were finally heard 
But we secured the hearing and obtained results that were worth while 
We secured, among other things, a clear climbing space, to be at least 
20 inches between any primaries on the pole ’’ Roy Carson— Journal of 
Electrical Workers and Operators, April, 1915, p 233 

®A member of the Illinois State Conference of Electncal Workers, 
a legislative association of local unions, served on the committee which 
drew up specifications upon which General Order No IIS, Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, providing, among other things, for increased spacing 
between overhead wires, was based It went into effect August i, 1927 
E. L Smith, Local No 145, Rock Island.— Journal of Electrical Workers 
and Operators, September, 1926, p 445, September, 1927, p 477 
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issued that all hazards reported by the inspectors must be cleared up 
without delay As a result of this order, it is safe to say that at least 
3S0 linemen have been working steady for the past year on reconstruc- 
tion work, and it is estimated that it will take fully six months more to 
clear up the work** 

This same official has represented the Brotheihood, at the 
request of the Commission, on the “Joint Pole Committee” of 
the California Railroad Commission, which has been working 
for several years on safety and other problems presented by the 
joint occupancy of poles by power and telephone companies 
No discussion of accident prevention in the electric light and 
power industiy can be complete without mention of the National 
Electrical Safety Code At the request of both employers and 
woikers in the electrical industries, who were united in their 
dissatisfaction over the lack of uniformiiy in overhead con- 
struction practices and in municipal and state lules governing 
this constiuction, the Code was diawn up under the direction 
of the U S Bureau of Standards It was issued November 
iSi 1916, for examination, trial, and constructive criticism It 
was revised in 1920 and again in 1926 Representatives of the 
power companies, telephone companies, electrical manufacturers, 
and other employing interests, and Mr J P Noonan, now 
President of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
eis, assisted in drawing up the original Code and in both re- 
visions 

The Code was favorably leceived by governmental agencies, 
as well as by central station employers^' and unionists It has 
served as the basis for most of the state and municipal rules 
concerning overhead line operation and construction that have 
since been issued by governmental bodies 

’‘‘Repoit of Officers, I B EW , 1923, p 78 
”Ihid, 1927, p 83 

^Touinal of Electncal Workers and Operators, August, 1916, p 7, 
October, 1917, p 99, March, 1925, p 225, April, 1926, p 152 

"Some members of the NELA urged modification of the clear- 
ance rules when the Code was discussed by the association Proceedings, 
45th Convention, 1922, Vol I, pp 566-573 

“Within a year after its issuance in 1916, it was reported that twenty- 
seven public service commissions and many municipalities had adopted 
or recommended the Code in whole or m part Journal of Electncal 
Workers and Operators, October, 1917, p 99 
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In general, rules concerning safe practices in the construction 
and operation of overhead lines have represented a compromise 
between the extreme demands of unionists, who have sometimes 
used the necessity ot safety as a cloak for providing additional 
work for linemen, and the extreme conservatism of those em- 
ployers who are inclined to be neglectful of the value of human 
life The larger electric companies, as a rule, have been quickei 
than the small ones to realize the economic value of accident 
prevention measures Hence, as small companies have been ab- 
sorbed into large systems, much of the opposition to safety meas- 
ures involving great financial outlay has disappeared and safety 
pi ograms of public utility companies have expanded 

It seems reasonable to conclude, however, that the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has been directly re- 
sponsible for some of the safety measures which have been 
adopted in the industry and indirectly responsible for many of 
them Almost as important as the municipal and state rules 
which have been adopted have been the many unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the Brotherhood and its local unions to secure such 
rules, as they have undoubtedly influenced the companies to in- 
stitute and expand safety programs 

Satetv provisions m trade agreements have never been a 
very important medium tor lessening the hazards of the occupa- 
tion The decline in the number of trade agreements between 
central station companies and local unions since 1920, which 
was noted in Chapter II, has, of course, made the importance 
of these provisions even less As state public service commis- 
sions have increased in numbei and power, the importance of 
municipal ordinances and state laws relating to safety has de- 
clined It IS through these slate commissions that the Brother- 
hood has exercised its greatest influence upon safe woiking con- 
ditions in the central station industry Its influence upon safety 

“‘Faulty construction, you generally find, is done where it is per- 
mitted, by smaller companies The big distributing companies, realizing 
the importance of high grade construction, have adopted standards gen- 
erally that make possible permanency of construction, as well as protec- 
tion of life and property, saving thereby in rehabilitation costs, and in 
the lessening of law-suits for damage Smaller companies, however, have 
worked with the sole view in mind of getting electrical energy to as 
many customers as possible” Editorial, Ihtd , April, 1918. p 442 
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has probably been much greater than its influence upon wages, 
hours, and other working conditions, particularly in recent years, 
not only because company opposition has been less keen con- 
ceinmg safety measuies, but also because commission orders 
respecting safety affect many companies which employ no mem- 
bers of the union 

2 Death and Dtsahlity Benefits — ^The hazardous nature of 
electrical work, particularly of line work, has made the problem 
of benefits peculiarly important to the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers Death benefits have been provided by 
the national organization since its establishment in 1891 Ad- 
ditional death benefits have been paid by local unions, in some in- 
stances Disability benefits, on the other hand, have never been 
provided by the Brotherhood, although the majority of local 
luiions have paid some sort of benefits to those members who 
have been temporarily or peimanently disabled through accidents 
or sickness The history of the use of each type of benefit merits 
attention 

a Death Benefits — The first convention of the Brotherhood 
authorized the payment of fifty dollars to the heirs of a deceased 
member and twenty-five dollars to a member on the death of his 
wife These benefits were simply designed to pay as much as 
possible of the funeral expenses The founders of the organi- 
zation provided these benefits chiefly because the practice of 
making such payments was geneially accepted as a recognized 
tiade union policy®^ 

The hazardous nature of the industry apparently had little 
to do with the establishment of this “funeral benefit” or with the 


®“It IS unnecessary heie to go into a detailed study of the history 
of death and disability benefits provided by the Brotherhood That has 
aheady been done in a thorough fashion See M A Mulcaire, The 
Internahonal Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, pp 101-123 It is the 
purpose of the writer to review these facts as bnefly as possible, m so 
far as they relate to the problems of safety, unemployment, and super- 
annuation It will be necessary to give somewhat more detailed study, 
however, to developments since Mr Mulcaire completed his study m 
1923 

’’Jf B Kennedy, Beneficiary Features of American Trade Unions, 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
1908, p 12 
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increasing of it to $ioo a year later Shortage of funds and 
the objection of the unmarried members caused the abolish- 
ment of the funeral benefit for wives of members in 1895. 

The increase in tlie number of fatal accidents, largely because 
of increased voltages of electric wires, and the loss of many 
members during the hard times of 1894 and 1895 resulted m 
the formation of sentiment m favor of a death benefit large 
jnough to do more than merely pay funeral expenses It was 
ihought that some form of life insmance would not only protect 
the family of a man after his death but would also serve to 
^eep him loyal to the union in times of industrial depression 
md in times of dispute with employers It was not until 1909, 
lowever, that the amount of the death benefit was raised At that 
time, it was provided that $300 should be paid to the heirs of 
1 deceased member, in case he had belonged to the Brotherhood 
for five years Smaller benefits were provided for those who 
lad been members, in good standing, for shorter periods of time 

During the next few years, a number of employers organized 
benefit associations for their employees in the attempt to win 
their loyalty®^ Many members and piospective members of the 
Brotherhood were attracted by the benefits thus offered More- 
over, electrical workers, particularly linemen, weie finding it 
increasingly difficult to obtain insurance from commercial com- 


*"Suppose we had an insurance and John Doe had a $3,000 policy 
and we should get into trouble through a strike or lockout John 

would go home and say to his wife, I am gomg to work in the morning 
Of course, his wife would want to know where and he would say for 
50 and so She would say, why, John, I thought there was a strike on 
there John would say there is The next thing would be the question 
John, if you go and work unfair, won’t you be suspended and expelled 
Of course, John had to acknowledge that he will Well, if you are ex- 
pelled from the brotherhood, won’t you lose your insurance? What 
will become of the family if you should meet with an accident? Old 
John scratches his head, swears under his breath, and leaves the house 
to walk and think He eventually turns up at home and tells his wife 
he has changed his mind, and another man is saved to the Brotherhood ” 
J A Groves, District Council No y—Electncal Worker, August, 1906, 
p 26 

Report of Public PoUcy Committee, Proceedings, 35th Convention, 
191S. Vol I,p 283 
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panics and fraternal organizations Union officials, consequently, 
gave much time and thought to ways and means of increasing 
the amount of the death benefits to members 

Various factors hindered their attempts to increase the 
amount of these benefits Certain members of the Brotherhood 
have always opposed any expansion of its activities which would 
entail higher dues Another obstacle was found in the provisions 
of certain state insurance laws, which set a maximum limit 
of $300 upon the amount of death benefits which could be paid 
by associations which were not legally incorporated as insurance 
companies 

In 1921, howevei, an Insurance Department was authorized 
by the membership In order to conform with state insurance 
laws, it was incorporated as the “Electrical Workers’ Benefit As- 
sociation ” All members of the Brotherhood became automati- 
cally membeis of the new association The local unions of the 
Brotherhood were made local lodges of the Benefit Association 
The officers of the I B E W became the officers of the Associa- 
tion These officers were to serve at a nominal salary of $i oo 
per year The office of the Brotherhood was to be the office of 
the Insurance Department The only additional expense entailed 
by the establishment of the Benefit Association was the salary 
of an actuaiy and the salary of a legal counsel Hence, insurance 
could be provided at a fairly low rate Each member was obliged 
to pay a constant yearly premium of $io 8o, thus increasing the 
monthly per capita dues 90c Insurance was to be paid as fol- 
lows after a year’s continuous standing, $300 , two years, $475 , 
three yeais, $650, four years, $825, and five years, $x,ooo 

Although the adoption of this plan met with considerable op- 
position at first, owing to the increase of 90c per month in the 
dues of each member, the prompt payment of benefits during the 
first year of its existence effectively silenced most of this op- 
position 

So successful did this insurance plan prove to be that the 
1923 Convention of the Brotherhood authorized a canvass of 
the members to determine their attitude towaid expanding the 

^'Journal of Elecirtcal Workers and Operators, May, 1915, p 33 The 
Accident Insurance Manual of the Spectator Company, published in 1918, 
classed linemen as “extra perilous” and “not insurable” 
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insurance activities through setting up a legal reserve life in- 
surance company The sentiment was overwhelmmgly in favor 
of such an expansion Accordingly, the “Union Cooperative 
Insurance Association, Inc ” was chartered November 10, 1924, 
in Washington, D C The full amount of capital and surplus, 
$200,000, was subscribed to and paid in on the first day by 
members of the Brotherhood, living in forty-two states Mr 
f; W Nesbit, the originator and first Commissioner of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance m the U S Treasury Depart- 
nent, was installed as manager Other officers, except the medi- 
:al and legal advisors, are all International officers of the Broth- 
irhood It has, however, no legal connection with the union At 
present, some of its stockholders do not even belong to any labor 
irganization 

At the end of three years, $22,000,000 of life insurance was 
n force Policy-holders were from all walks of life, although 
nost of them were members of the I B E W and other trade 
anions. All standard types of life insurance have been written 
A. number of group policies have been written for local unions 
if electrical workers and other trades The success which the 
plan met during the first year of its existence prompted leaders 
in certain other trade unions to unite in forming an insurance 
lompany of a similar nature early in 1926 This new company 
iS known as the "Union Labor Life Insurance Company 

The Union Cooperative Insurance Association, Inc , did not 
supersede the Electrical Workers’ Benefit Association All mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers arc 
compelled to pay a yearly premium of $10 80 to the Benefit As- 
sociation in return for insurance ranging from $300 to $1,000 
according to length of membership The more recently organized 
Insurance Association merely gives members of the Brotherhood 
as well as the general public an opportunity to purchase life in- 


*Iourml of Electrical Woikers and Operators, December, 1924, pp 
5-7 Also, G M Bugniazet, Secretary, IBEW — Communication, April 
14, 1928 

’’Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, November, 1927, p 593 
"fbtd , March, 1926, p 106 
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suiance at a low late The purposes of the International Broth- 
erhood in setting up this insurance company have been described 
as follows 

(1) To furnish the soundest and best possible hfe insurance protec- 
tion at lowest possible cost to organized labor 

(2) To open up a great field of econonuc co-operation for wage- 
earners 

(3) To build up strong financial institutions and to keep 

labor’s money out of unfriendly hands 

(4) To enable workers to provide for their own old age and pro- 
tection against death” 

The immediate reason, undoubtedly, for the establishment of 
this insuiance company was the adoption of group insurance 
plans by many companies, electric light and power and railroad 
companies, in particular, and the success of these plans, coupled 
with other benefits, m winning employees away fiom trade 
unions The insurance offered by either the Electrical Workers’ 
Benefit Association or the Union Cooperative Insurance As- 
sociation, Inc, could not begin to compete with the company 
insurance, on a monetary basis, as the latter, m most cases, 
IS given to the employee free of charge The union does, how- 
ever, offei low-cost life insurance to the individual, the term of 
which IS not dependent upon the term of his employment by a 
single corporation The impoitance of this feature, particularly 
to linemen and other workers who are prevented fiom securing 
life insurance through the ordinary channels because of the haz- 
ardous nature of their occupation, cannot be over-emphasized 
In spite of the efforts of employers to reduce labor turnover, it 
IS common knowledge that few uorkmen remain in the em- 
ploy of one corporation foi a long period of time 


“It IS claimed that this insurance is cheaper than any other except the 
savings bank insurance of the State of Massachusetts Ihxd , December, 
1924, p 6 I 

April, 1926, p IS7 

"This was true of 83 of the 129 central station compames, which 
reported having employee insurance plans early m 1927 Of the others, 
43 reported that the employees bore only part of the expense In these 
plans, $500 was the usual minimum and $1,000 or $1,500 the maximum, 
the exact amount depending upon the employee’s term of service Report 
of Industrial Relations Committee, Proceedings, 50th Convention, 
NELA, 1927, p 230 
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b Disability Benefits — National sickness and accident bene- 
fits have never been provided by the Brotherhood Strenuous 
attempts were made to establish such benefits at various times 
Beginning with the 1909 Convention, President McNulty repeat- 
edly urged the adoption of a plan providing for them Many 
members objected to this plan because they felt that it would be 
impossible to protect the Brotherhood against fraud bemg prac- 
ticed by unscrupulous individuals They were unwilling to pay 
higher dues to provide benefits which they believed would cause 
more harm than good “ 

The payment of benefits to sick and disabled members, con- 
sequently, was left to the local unions Some locals have made 
provision in their by-laws for regular payments to disabled mem- 
bers They have generally varied m amount from five to ten 
dollars per week*' Little information is available concerning 
the length of time during which such benefits are to be paid 
Local No 45, of Buffalo, m 1917, reported that benefits would 
be paid to a member for any length of time up to twenty weeks 
The fund out of which these benefits are paid is usually provided 
through giving a dance or raffling off some article of value Sick 
benefits are provided from the proceeds of local union dues only 
occasionally** Except m a few of the larger, stronger locals, 
disability benefits have been administered in an unsystematic 
manner. 

A more commonly used metliod of caring for the welfare 
of a sick or injured member is to take up a collection among the 
members of the local and to send appeals to othei local unions 
either through the official journal of the Brotherhood or by cir- 

“F J McNulty — Electrical Worker, September, 1911, pp 15-16 

"In 1903, Local No 140, of Schenectady, paid $5 00 per week to sick 
journeymen and $300 per week to apprentices Ibid, September, 1903, 
p 35 Local No 2, of St Louis, paid $10 per week to members Journal 
of Electrical Workers and Operators, March, 1920, p 444 Local unions 
of inside wiremen have paid much higher benefits, owing to their greater 
financial strength 

^Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, March, 1917, p 497 

*Tocal No 9, of Chicago, m 1918, reported that the sick benefit fund 
had been replenished by a New Year’s eve dance Ihid , March, 1918, 
p 393 In 1920, Local No 53, of Kansas City, Mo , in order to build 
up its benefit fund, raffled off a gold watch lh%d , November, 1920, p 183 
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cular letter The effectiveness of this method is illustrated by 
the fact that members of eighty-five local unions contributed 
$488 45 to a member of Local No 1002, of Tulsa, Oklahoma 

In spite of the fact that large sums of money are sometimes 
collected for the benefit of disabled members, the method is un- 
certain and humiliating to the beneficiary Neither this type of 
benefit nor the small rather uncertain weekly benefit which some 
local unions pay can compete successfully with the definite, 
reasonably large amounts paid by the mutual benefit associations 
sponsored and supported by employers'*® The disability bene- 
fits paid by these company associations have undoubtedly been 
one of the most effective types of welfare plans in developing 
the loyalty and good will of the employee 

Realizing the weakness of the Brotherhood in this matter, the 
officers of the union, in drawing up the constitution of the Elec- 
trical Workers' Benefit Association m 1921, provided that old age 
and disability benefits should be paid by that association as 
soon as the financial condition of the Brotherhood would allow 
Only death benefits were authorized at the time the E W B A 
was incorporated in 1921 " A pension plan was adopted at the 
1927 Convention of the Brotherhood It is probable that some 
form of disability benefit will be adopted before many years 
have elapsed 

*^Ib\d , November, 1924, p 783 

‘‘Although only fifty-eight companies reported that they had em- 
ployees’ mutual benefit associations, m response to the request for in- 
formation by the Industrial Relations Committee of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association early m 1927, that number was not considered as 
representative by the Committee Proceedings, 50th Convention, N B LA , 
1927, p 249 The amount of the payments made to disabled employees 
varies from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the worker’s regular earnings 
In 1920, for instance, the Columbia Railway, Gas and Electric Co 
(Columbia, SC) paid 50 per cent Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, June, 1920, p 678 The disability benefit paid by the Em- 
ployees’ Benefit Association of the Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois varies from 63 to 75 per cent of employees’ regular earnings, 
according to length of service Rules of the Employees’ Benefit Asso- 
ciation of the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, 4th ed , 
August I, 1927, p 8 

“Editorial, Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, November, 
1921, p 816 

“See p 138 
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Much of what was said concerning the parallel development 
of life insurance plans by employers and by the Biotherhood 
IS true concerning the development of methods of caring for dis- 
abled individuals through the payment of benefits In the case 
of life msurance, however, the union has piovided a plan which 
IS more satisfactory, m many ways, to the individual concerned 
than the insurance furnished by the employer There is practi- 
cally nothing in the system of disability benefits provided by the 
Brotherhood and local unions which would attiact a workman 
employed by almost any electric light and power company Both 
life insurance and disability benefit schemes, however, have been 
motivated just as much, and more, in some cases, by the desire 
to win the loyalty of the individual workman as by the desire 
to make the eftects of death and disability less severe upon the 
worker and his family 

The impoitance of both muon and employer insurance and 
benefit plans has been lessened somewhat in recent years by the 
passage of Workmen’s Compensation Acts in many states These 
acts have generally been directed toward making the effects of in- 
dustrial accidents less severe through compensating' the injured 
M orkman or the family of deceased workers They do not war- 
rant more than passing attention in this study, however, as the 
officials of the Brotherhood have paid little attention to such 
laws They have apparently neither opposed them nor worked 
for them*® 

The peculiarly hazardous nature of electrical work has re- 
sulted in three types of activity on the pait of the members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers First, local 
unions have demanded higher wages, and, in a few cases, re- 
ceived them, because of an increase in the number of serious 
accidents m the industry 

"The writer, m Ins study of the official publications of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, has encountered very few 
references to the subject This is probably due to the fact that the move- 
ment for the enaction of such, laws was most in evidence during and 
immediately after the 1908-1913 Secession movement in the Brotherhood, 
i\hen most of the attention of the officials was taken up with internal 
troubles Another reason for this indifference may he in the fact that 
employers did not seem to be very strongly opposed to such acts See 
Editorial, Elecirtcal World, Vol 60, No 7 > August 17, 1912, p 339 
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In the second place, attempts have been made to prevent ac- 
cidents through incorporating safety provisions m trade agree- 
ments, co-operating with employers in safety programs, securing 
the passage of municipal ordinances and state laws and the is- 
suance of safety ordinances by state public utility commissions, 
and by co-operating with these commissions in seeing that these 
safety rules are enforced The Brotherhood and its local unions 
have exercised an important influence upon the provisions of 
these various safety rules, particulaily those relating to climbing 
space between poles and electric wires Certain companies have 
opposed some of the safety rules pioposed by the union, and not 
without reason The Brotherhood has sometimes supported 
safety rules for the purpose of increasing the demand for line- 
men, which conformity to these rules would entad, as well as 
for increasing tlie safety of the workers 

In the third place, benefit schemes have been developed to 
make the effects of accidents less seveie upon the worker and 
his family This reason for the development of benefit plans, 
however, seems to have been secondary to the hope on the part 
of union leaders of developing the loyalty of union members 
and of attracting new members The Union Cooperative In- 
surance Association, Inc, was formed in 1924 for still a third 
reason, in addition to the two mentioned above It was expected 
that this business venture would enhance the financial prestige 
of the Brotherhood The death benefit or life insurance features 
provided by the I B E W compare favorably with msurance 
offeied by employers The disability benefits provided by the 
union are unattractive, when compared with the benefits paid 
by the company-supported mutual benefit associations 

The interesting thing to the student of trade union activities 
about the problem of safet}^ m so far as it aflFects the trade 
unionists employed in the central station industry, is that the 
attempts to solve the problem have often been directed just as 
much toward making more work for linemen, as in the case 
of accident prevention activities, and, m the case of insurance 
activities, toward developing the loyalty of employees and en- 
hancing the economic prestige of the Brotherhood 
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THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Unemployment m the central station industry may be classi- 
fied roughly as follows (i) cyclical unemployment, or that 
which accompanies general industrial depression, (2) seasonal 
unemployment, (3) unemployment due to deficiencies m mdus- 
trial management, and (4) unemployment due to strikes and lock- 
outs Union attempts to prevent unemployment and to make 
the consequences of unemplo3mient less severe can be explained 
only in the light of these various types of unemployment 

I Unemployment Prevention — Neither the International 
Brotherhood of Electncal Workers nor any other trade union 
has been able to do very much toward preventing cyclical un- 
employment The International President, at the request of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, assisted the Unemploy- 
ment Commission in its studies of the causes and possible reme- 
dies of unemployment in 1923 ” That is about the limit of the 
Brotherhood’s activities along this line Though the electric light 
and power industry has by no means been free from the evils 
accompanying periods of general business depression, it is prob- 
able that cyclical unemployment has not been so serious m this 
and other public utility"- industries as it has been m non-regu- 
lated industries 

The fact that the lineman is an outside worker makes the 
problem of seasonal unemployment peculiarly important to this 
type of worker Yet the union has done practically nothing 
tow'ard lessening this type of unemployment This acceptance 
of the situation has probably been due, m part, to the fact that 
the men themselves have made the problem of seasonal unem- 
ployment less severe by spending the winter months in the 

"Although union leaders have been campaigning vigorously against 
technical unemployment, or unemployment due to the introduction of 
machinery, the writer feels that this subject does not merit further 
consideration than was given it m Chapter I It was there pointed out 
that the distribution branch of the central station industry, with which 
this study IS concerned primarily, has been almost completely free frotn 
this type of unemployment See pp 17-18 

"J P Noonan—Report of Officers, IB EW , 1923, p 27 This 
Commission’s studies were directed toward the building trades more than 
toward the public utilities industries, as the problem of unemployment 
in the former was considered to be more serious at that time 
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southern states and the summer months in the north This 
remedy obviously is of little advantage to married men and to 
others who desire to live in one locality during the entire year 
Seasonal unemployment has sometimes been rather closely 
related to unemployment caused by poor industrial management 
Some utility officials have been guilty of overexpanding their 
working force, particularly m their line departments, for short 
periods of time in order to rebuild or extend their transmission 
and distribution systems, keeping the new employees on the pay- 
roll long enough to make them think that they have a regpilar 
job, and then dismissing them In general, however, the electric 
light and power industry has been freer from this type of un- 
employment than many other industries This has been due, 
in part, to the fact that it enjoys a steady income because the 
demand for its product is relatively constant and because the 
price of this product is fixed by governmental agencies, and, 
partly, due to the fact that some utility officials have seen the ad- 
vantage of an industrial policy that keeps a relatively small force 
of men working steadily rather than a larger force working 
irregularly'® Nothing of a definite nature has been attempted 
by the Brotherhood or its local unions toward lessening this type 
of unemployment 


“That this was a common tendency is indicated by the following 
complaint from a member of Local No 84, of Atlanta “We have to 
bear the burden of the so-called snowbird who comes down here in 
the wintertime and informs jou that as soon as the snow 

IS off the ground up north he is going to go where he can make big 
money” B Bailey— /oitnio/ of Electrical Workers and Operators, May, 
1920, p 599 Another indication of this tendency is found m the report 
of Local No 69 of Dallas in August, 1905, to the effect that “most of 
the brother linemen have departed for the North” J S Gibbs — Elec- 
ttical IVotker, August, igoS, P 98 

"Local No 66, of Houston, for instance, reported in June, 1927, that 
the Houston Light and Power Company had adopted this policy “Evi- 
dently they have set a limit on the number of linemen they are to use 
in the city, as the number vanes but little, and by keeping busy they are 
always just a step behind the progress of the city, consequently we have 
no layoffs, which would otherwise happen should the company adopt the 
policy of putting on large forces and build the city up 10 years ahead, 
and then a big layoff” R. Kva%— Journal of Electrical Workers and Op- 
eratois, June, 1927, p 304 
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While the Brotherhood has made practically no attempts to 
decrease unemployment, in general, like other trade unions, it has 
attempted to ensure emplo3iment for its own members, at the 
expense, if necessary, of non-unionists, through signing closed 
or preferential union shop agreements with employers As in- 
dicated in a previous chapter, the number of union shop agree- 
ments between central station employers and branches of the 
I B E W has been very small Even in those periods in which 
these employers were more prone to sign such agreements, they 
were entered into because the employeis needed men rather than 
because of union attempts to reduce unemployment Very few 
trade agreements were signed during periods of industrial de- 
piession and widespread unemployment, hence, trade agree- 
ments cannot be considered as eftective union instruments for 
reducing unemployment 

Practically the only eftective attempts of the Brotherhood to 
reduce unemployment in the electric light and power industry 
have been the efforts of its members to secure the passage of 
safety rules which would cause companies to increase their op- 
eratmg force or rebuild their transmission and distribution sys- 
tem, thus increasing the demand for linemen The hazardous 
nature of electrical work has thus been used to good advantage 
by the International Brotherhood of Electrical Woikers in re- 
ducing unemployment among its members 

Unemployment caused by strikes or lockouts is of an entirely 
different nature from the types of unemployment described above 
It cannot be considered apart from the problems of wages, hours, 
and other working conditions Trade union philosophy, as is 
well-known, holds that unemployment because of strikes or lock- 
outs, serious though it may be, is more to be preferred than 
security of employment under non-union conditions and at low 
wages, long hours, and other unsatisfactory working conditions 
Attempts to prevent this t5^e of unemployment, consequently, 
have been confined to attempts to improve working conditions 
through peaceful methods to such a level that strikes would be 
unnecessary These activities have already been studied m some 
detail and need not be gone mto m this connection ” The total 

“See pp ns, 120 

"See Chapter II, particularly p 97. 
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number of strikes and lockouts in the central station industry 
has been so small that unemployment resulting from them has 
been relatively msignificant Recent developments in the rela- 
tions between the mdustry and the Brotherhood indicate that 
industrial disputes will result in suspension of work even less 
often in the future than they have in the past 

Attempts of the union to lessen unemployment in the industry 
have been infrequent and ineffective, chiefly because the re- 
sponsibility for solving that problem belongs primardy to the 
employers Agitation for the passage of certain rules relating 
to the construction and operation of transmission and distribution 
systems has been almost the only effective attempt by the union 
to reduce unemployment 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Out-of-Work Benefits — 
No form of unemployment insurance or out-of-work benefit, 
other than strike or "difficulty” benefits, has ever been provided 
by the International Brotherhood Local unions, in a few in- 
stances, have provided a fund out of which idle members have 
been paid regular benefits foi a short time The chief reason for 
the lack of such a system of benefits is the possibility of fraud 
on the part of unscrupulous members 

At various times during the history of the organization, strike 
benefits have been paid by the Intemational No benefits of 
this type have been paid, however, since 1932 Many of the 
local unions have provided for the payment of difficulty benefits. 
Strike benefits have been of such importance in the history of 
organized labor that the history of their use by the Brotherhood 
cannot be dismissed briefly 

When the Brotherhood was established in 1891, it was gen- 
erally recognized that no trade union could retain its members 
during times of difficulty with employers unless it provided some 
means for their support while they wmre out on strike The newlv 

“See pp 97 and 98 and n 210, Chap II 

”In igis, Local No i, of St Louis, consisting of inside wire- 
men, raised a fund of $5,12187, all of which wras spent for the benefit 
of Its many unemployed members within sixty days loumai of Electrical 
Workers and Operators, Apnl, 191S, p 237 

““This review of the movement for difficulty benefits is based on a 
more detailed study by Mr Mulcaire See op at, pp loi-iii. 
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organized local unions could not be depended upon to furnish 
this support The first convention of the union accordingly pro- 
vided for the payment of difficulty benefits of five dollars per 
week to married men and four dollais per week to single rnen 
The constitution outlined a rigid procedure which was to be fol- 
lowed by local unions before they were entitled to strike benefits 
N'o strike, it was provided, was considered legal unless the causes 
of it had been investigated by a member of the Executive Board 
and the strike approved by him This kept the number of au- 
thorized strikes down, but the International officers had so little 
control over the local unions that many illegal strikes occurred 
Most of these strikers considered themselves to be morally, if 
not legally, entitled to receive benefits The refusal of the Grand 
officers to pay these benefits to every one that asked for them 
and various other factors in connection with the administration 
of the difficulty benefits created so much dissatisfaction that the 
provision for such payments was abolished entirely m 1903 A 
defense fund was established, fiom which payments were to 
be made to local unions engaged in stakes which the Executive 
Board considered to involve the veiy existence of the Brother- 
hood This method Avas no more satisfactory than the previous 
method 

With the establishment of the Distnct Council plan of or- 
gamzation m 1905, it was provided that one-half the per capita 
tax collected from the members of each council was to be placed 
at the disposal of the officers of that council for organizing and 
defense purposes The arbitiaiy manner in which benefits were 
granted to local unions engaged in difficulty by many district 
council officials caused great dissatisfaction with this plan 

After the District Council plan was abandoned in 1909, no 
provision was contained in the constitution then adopted for 
the payment of strike benefits A defense fund was provided, 
but It was to be devoted exclusively to defray legal expenses 
which might be incurred by any litigation in which the Brother- 
hood became involved. The more powerful local unions soon 
established their own difficulty benefit funds. Most of the mem- 
bers of the organization, however, were without any means of 
support, as far as the union was concerned, during strikes and 
lockouts The International Executive Board voted donations, 
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occasionally, to the most needy of those who continually peti- 
tioned the International Ofhce for aid The granting of loans to 
local unions and the remission of their per capita tax during 
periods of difficulty were more common methods of assisting 
striking members When all other sources had failed, local unions 
whose members were in difficulty circulated appeals for aid 
among other trade unionists and friends of organized labor. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs prompted the Internation- 
al officers and many members to agitate constantly for the estab- 
lishment of a regular fund out of which regular strike benefits 
could be paid It was not until 1919 that the membership signi- 
fied their willingness that such a plan be established The Diffi- 
culty Benefit Fund went into effect Januar}' i, 1920, with a sur- 
plus at zero It was provided that no benefits were to be paid for 
a period of one year, in order to build up a surplus The fund 
was financed by apportioning to it fourteen cents of the monthly 
per capita and one-half of all initiation fees 

The dram upon the fund was so heavy during the first year 
of its existence, owing to the large number of members involved 
in building trade strikes, that the International officers were com- 
pelled to borrow money m order to meet the obligations of the 
Brotherhood to its members Even this ivas not sufficient, and 
payments were suspended To meet the deficit already created, 
the 1921 Convention voted a special assessment of six dollars 
per capita The railroad Shop Crafts strike involved many mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood, with the result that the Difficulty Bene- 
fit Fund became insolvent The 1923 Convention, at the sug- 
gestion of the International officers, suspended the payment of 
difficulty benefits, in order to appty the incoming funds to the 
payment of the benefits already owed to members who had been 
on strike between 1921 and 1923 This suspension of payment 
of strike benefits was continued by action of the 1925 Convention 
By the middle of 1927, the International Brotherhood had met 
all of its obligations to its members The 1927 Convention, how- 
ever, instead of resuming the payment of difficulty benefits, abol- 
ished that part of the Constitution which had authorized the 
payment of difficulty benefits, and transferred the funds which 


‘’Report of Officers, IBEIV , 1925, pp 5, 42 
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had been assigned to the Difficulty Benefit Fund to a newly- 
created Pension Fund.®® 

The membeis evidently felt that they had been getting along 
very well without the payment of difficulty benefits for severd 
years and that it was not as necessary to the welfare of the 
Brotherhood as a pension plan They felt this way, undoubtedly, 
because employers were using pension plans with marked suc- 
cess to attract workers away from the union 

With the decline in the amount of unemployment caused by 
difficulties with employers, the importance of providing strike 
benefits has likewise become less Stakes have generally been 
infrequent enough to enable the strikers to secure work in other 
trades and in other parts of the country or to enable them to 
be supported through donations from other unionists and labor 
sympathizers 

In conclusion, the attitude of the Biotherhood toward the 
problem of unemployment, for the most part, has been one of 
indifference The only accomplishment of the organization, as far 
as the prevention of unemployment is concerned, has been the 
passage of certain safety rules and the issuance of orders by 
governmental agencies enforcing these rules, which necessitated 
the employment of a larger number of men Nothing m the way 
of out-of-work benefits, except strike benefits, has been pro- 
vided by the International Union, and very little by local unions 
Even the latter type of benefit has seldom been satisfactory 

This indifferent attitude can be explained largely by the fact 
that it has been realized by union leaders that the problem of 
unemployment is too involved for any one organization to at- 
tempt to solve These leaders apparently feel that it is up to 
employers and society, m general, to reduce unemployment 


THE PROBLEM OF SUPERANNUATION 
The above discussion has indicated that the need for preven- 
tion of accidents and of unemployment has been as great as the 
need for relief measures In the case of superannuation, how- 
ver, prevention is of far less importance than relief Indeed, 


Proceedings, igth Regular Convention, 11 
Report of Qfficers.I BE W, 1927, pp 24, 4 
See pp 77, 78, and 79 for instances of such 


BW , 1927, pp 
support 


100-103 
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superannuation is often beneficial to the worker, the industry, and 
society This is particularly true in such a hazardous trade as 
that of the electrical worker, in which alertness and skill on the 
part of the worker aie essential to the welfare of everybody 
concerned Retnement due to old age is scarcely to be classed 
as preventable 

Superannuation is truly a calamity, however, unless some 
means of suppoit is provided for the woiker and his family after 
his retirement from active duty It is generally recogmzed that 
laboring men are seldom able to save enough money to support 
themselves m idleness during old age The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers has for many years considered vari- 
ous methods for lessemng the hazards of superannuation for its 
members 

The subject was first brought up at the 1905 Convention, 
when a resolution was introduced calling for the establishment 
of a home "for the Brothers who have passed the age of use- 
fulness ” It was voted down Spasmodic attempts were made 
to provide for the establishment of such a home during the next 
twenty years The 1923 Convention of the Brotherhood author- 
ized the submission of the question to the membership The 
referendum resulted in a decisive defeat for the National Home 
proposition®^ The chief objection to all of these attempts to 
establish a home for aged members has been that the relatively 
small number of men who would be willing to give up their 
own homes to enter the union institution did not justify the ex- 
pense of establishing and maintaining such a home 

The 1925 Convention rejected the proposition to establish a 
home but definitely instructed the officers to prepare a pension 
plan It was thought that the pension plan would be of value 
to a much larger number of members and would in turn tend 
to tie the members to the union Indeed, it is evident that the 
pension plan was urged more for the purpose of counteracting 
the effect of the adoption of pension plans by employers than 
for the nominal purpose of caring for the old members The 
fact that so many electrical workers, particularly linemen, either 

’■^Proceedings, gth Regular Convention, IBBW , 1905, pp 398-400 
’’Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, October, 1924, p 690 
’’Ihid, September, 1935, p 700 
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die early or leave the trade because of its hazardous nature 
tends to make the question of old-age benefits somewhat less im- 
portant than m other less hazardous trades and also less im- 
portant than death and disability benefits o® President Noonan, 
m urging the establishment of the pension plan, showed clearly 
that the successful use of pension and group insurance schemes 
by employers was the chief reason for the establishment of 
similar plans by the Brotherhood 

The recommendations of the officers to the 1927 Convention 
met with the approval of the delegates, and the Pension Fund 
was established The plan was put into effect January 1, 1928“® 
It provided that ‘‘Any member who has attained the age of sixty- 
five (65) years and who has been a member of the IB.EW 
m continuous good standing foi twenty (20) yeais immediately 
preceding his making application, shall be eligible to be placed 
on pension” The pension amounts to forty dollais per month 
and carries with it exemption from all dues. The recipient of 
the pension is granted a withdrawal card from the Brotherhood, 
but promises to continue to ‘‘show due obedience to the con- 
stitution of the I B E W and the by-laws of the local unions 
thereof ” The active members of the Brotherhood are protected 

“In commenting on the pension plan, one member declared "The re- 
strictions are so stringent as to make it practically impossible 
for more than a very few, who by reason of very good 
luck, are able to keep at work and pay dues for 20 years, to at- 
tain that standing and still be alive at 65 years m this business Shorn 
of Its verbiage, the whole thing seems more a device to keep the boys 
in line and paid up” S G Hatton, Local No 28, Baltimore — /feid, No- 
vember, 1927, p 586 

"‘‘We have been long under the conviction that in order to main- 
tain the economic ground now occupied by the Brotherhood and to make 
further progress, we must give attention to providing means whereby 
the membership of the organization can supply for themselves, at a nomi- 
nal cost, benefits now held out to them by employers posing as philan- 
thropists . In the adoption of a pension system by the Brotherhood, 
we would be taking a long step in the direction of removing the fear 
of actual want in old age from the members And, if the benefit 

coming therefrom had any influence upon the loyalty of the men, that 
sense or feeling of loyalty and co-operation would be directed towards 
the organization of which they are a part owner rather than to the em- 
ployer” Report of Officers, I B EW , 1927, p 24 

"Proceedings, jgth Regular Convention, IB E IV , 1927, p gg 
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through a provision which prohibits any member admitted to 
pension benefit from pei forming “any electrical work of any 
kind either for compensation or gratis for anyone The pen- 
sion system is financed through a small increase in the monthly 
per capita dues and through the transfer of that portion of the 
per capita dues which had formerly been assigned to the pay- 
ment of difficulty benefits to the new Pension Fund ™ The pen- 
sion system is thus virtually substituted for difficulty benefits 
No better indications could be found of the decline m the impor- 
tance of the strike and the ascendency of subtler methods of 
strengthening the position of the Brotherhood 

The pension or service annuity systems used by employers 
are generally of a more complex nature than the system adopted 
by the Brotherhood The essential features in all pension plans, 
including that described above, do not diflfei greatly The pen- 
sions are usually granted free of charge to employees, v/hereas 
each member of the union pays thirt}'-seven cents per month into 
the Pension Fund^* As in the case of life insurance plans, 
however, this seeming advantage is countei acted to some extent 
by the fact that the individual can secure his pension from the 
union regardless of his employer or the t^-pe of work he does 
He must, it is true, keep himself in good standing with the 
Brotherhood, but it is reasonable to conclude that the chances 
of a man’s working for one employer until he reaches the retire- 
ment age are less than his chances of continuing to belong to an 
organization 

The pension plan of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, in even greater degree than the Brotherhood’s 
insurance activities, has achieved importance m the eyes of the 

“Article XXVI, Constitution of the IB ElV , 1927 
'"Report of Officers, IBETV, 1927, pp 24, 47 
”See Reports of Indusitial Relations Committee, N EL A , 1925-1926, 
pp 22-26, for a detailed analysis of the pensions plans of eighteen cen- 
tral station companies 

“Section 6, Article XII, Constitution, IBEW , 1927 
“Article XXIV of the Constitution provides that any member of the 
Brotherhood i\ho becomes an employer or executive or who retires 
from the trade may secure a withdrawal transfer card from the local 
union He then pays his monthly dues to the International Office and 
continues to share m all benefits of the Brotherhood 
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officials of tlie union more because of its loyalty-buildmg quali- 
ties than because of its effectiveness m solving the problem of 
superannuation 

EDUCATION, RECREATION, AND THRIFT 
I Education — Technical education and education in trade 
union principles, for many years, constituted the sole educational 
activities of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
They were carried on through articles in the Electrical Worker 
and through programs of local union meetings These activities 
were largely of an imorganized nature They apparently had 
no other objective than to comply in some manner with the con- 
stitutional provision w’hich held, and still holds, that one of the 
objects of the Brotherhood is "to encourage the formation of 
schools of instruction m L U s for teaching the practical appli- 
cation of electricity and for trade education generally 

Educational activ ities of the union took a new direction when 
many educators, backed oftentimes by associations of employers, 
began to urge the establishment of vocational training schools 
under public auspices Electrical workers, as well as other union 
laborers, opposed these efforts, on the ground that such systems 
of vocational training would flood the market with craftsmen 
and thus depress wages In order to offset this vocational edu- 
cation movement, unions began to develop co-operative systems 
which would have most of the advantages and none of the dis- 
advantages, as far as organized labor was conceined, of voca- 
tional education In Chicago, for instance. Local No 134 ar- 
ranged with the Board of Education and employeis to send its 
apprentices to one of the technical high schools of the city for 
one-half day each school week of the year Employers were to 
pay the apprentice one dollar for each half-day spent m school 
The Board of Education was to furnish the instruction The 
Union was to furnish the textbooks and to see that the ap- 
prentices spent this time to good advantage while m school In- 
struction was given m English, civics, mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, and laboratory work following as closely as possible 
the practical experience of the apprentices This arrangement 

’‘Article II, Constitution of the IBBW. 

E. J Evans, "Vocational Schools " — Journal of Electrical Workers 
and Operators, August, 1914, p 398 
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IS Still in existence Similar systems have been put into effect 
m many other cities Practically all of them, however, includ- 
ing the Chicago arrangement, have been established by locals 
of inside wiremen, lather than by linemen’s locals In a number 
of cases, however, members of tlie latter type of locals have 
shared in the benefits of such vocational training systems The 
failure of Imemen’s local unions to take a leading part m estab- 
lishing this type of educational plan, or any other, for that matter, 
has been due, in part, to the fact that the Imemen’s trade can- 
not be taught in a school or laboratory with facility, and, in part, 
to the fact that linemen have prided themselves on being ''rough- 
necks”’® and have seen little need of education 

In recent years, the International officers of the Brotherhood 
have attempted to encourage members of the union to broaden 
their education One issue of the Journal of Electrical IVork- 
eis and Operators during each year, beginning with 1925, has 
been dedicated to education The formation of labor schools and 
colleges and the enrolling m schools of this nature which are 
already m existence have been urged in a vigorous mannei Tbe 
officers recommend that members learn as much as possible 
about the social sciences and allied subjects, particularly eco- 
nomics and history’® The most impoitant event of an educa- 
tional nature, as far as the electrical workers are concerned, has 
been the holdmg of the Giant Power Institute at Brookwood 
Laboi College, Katonah, New York, July 19-31, 1926 This Insti- 
tute was conducted by the International officers of the Brother- 
hood in conjunction with the officials of the College It was at- 
tended by representatives of ten local unions The sessions of the 
conference were addressed by public utility commissioners, econo- 
mists, utility officials, and labor leaders All phases of the power 

”E J Evans, International Vice-President — Report of Officers^ 
I B EW , 1925, p Sg 

’Tocal No 210, for instance, a lineman’s local, reported that thirty- 
five of Its members were attending the night school established largely 
through the efforts of Local No 211, an inside local, m Atlantic City 
Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, February, 1924, p 164 

"“Local No 24S IS just on the verge of attempting what has always 
been thought an impossibility and that is to make a gentleman out of 
a lineman “EE Dukeshire— /6id , April, 1927, p 199 

”J P Noonan — Ibid, August, 1926, p 372 
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question were discussed by these speakers and by the union 
members in attendance Special reference was given to the place 
of union labor in the development of the power industry and to 
the question of public ownership The influence of this institute 
has been wider than would be suspected from the fact that only 
ten unions were represented Full publicity was given in the 
official journal to everything that occurred at the conference 
Local unions have taken up the study of the questions discussed 
at the Brookwood meeting 

As a part of this broader tendency in union educational activi- 
ty, the Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators has em- 
phasized the value of reading the right kind of literature and 
recommended books and magazines A recent issue contained a 
list of recommended books, labelled “A Ten-Foot Shelf of Books 
for Trade Unionists ” It contained not only works on economics 
and history, but also books on war, fiction, drama, poetry, psy- 
cholog}', and biography 

The folloiving statement is characteristic of what members ot 
the union expect from education and describes the types of sub- 
jects which the Brotherhood’s educational program should 
include “The primary need is to develop a membership that will 
understand the theory and practice of labor unionism, based on 
a knowledge of sociology and economics, with a background 
of histoty, ancient and modern Also a thorough training in the 
use of English and in the elements of electricity 

Increased educational activity of the Brotherhood as well 
as of other labor organizations m recent years has probably 
been due to the fact that the type of educational facilities which 
have been provided and encouraged by employers as a part of 
their welfare programs have reacted to the disadvantage of trade 


"/bid, August, 1926. pp 363-367 

r.. the hnemen’s local m Portland, Me. for instance, 

eported as follows We are making a study of giant power (Vice- 
resident Erickson, who spent some time at Brookwood, suggested this) 
anA ^ quesUott on the power revolution to answer 

pLaiy, Sr^pT ^ ^ 

/bid, December, 1926, p 590 

load"? klaasachusetts-/bid, June, 
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unions. The educational programs of employers are character- 
ized chiefly by the fact that they offer the individual an appor- 
tunity to fit himself for a better position and eventually become 
an executive The educational program of the union is calcu- 
lated to make the individual a better union member as well as 
a better workman and thus react to the strength of the union 
The latter program is based on the assumption that the indi- 
vidual IS likely to stay in the same type of job and that his in- 
terests can be better served thiough building up the strength 
of the union 

It IS evident that education is another sphere of welfare 
activity in which competition between employer and union for the 
loyalty of the individual worker has been present. 

2 RecreaHon — Competition for the loyalty of the electrical 
worker has evidenced itself, also, in other welfare schemes, such 
as social and athletic activities These activities on the part of 
both companies and unions aie so varied that they can be dis- 
cussed in only a general manner Unions have probably been 
more successful m developing the loyalty of workers through 
social activities than have the companies The success of pic- 
nics, parties, etc , depends, ordinarily, more on the spirit of the 
participants than on their elaborateness This spirit is bound to 
be more conducive to the success of a social undertaking when 
the participants feel that they or their representatives have been 
entirely responsible for the undertaking than when the impetus 
for the event comes from the employer Athletic activities of 
the companies have probably been more successful than those 
of the unions The companies have been better able to stand 
the financial expense incident to the organization of and equip- 
ment for athletic activities, which are so essential to the success 
of an athletic progiam®'* 

No furthei attention need be given to recreational activities of 
emplojeis and unions Thej are of minor importance m develop- 
ing the loyalty of woikeis, as compared to the other welfaie 
schemes described in the preceding pages 

3 Thrift — One of the most successful methods of making 
an employee feel that he is a pait of the company and thus ot 

“‘These conclusions are based on the writer's experience as an em- 
ployee of an electric light and power company 
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developing his loj'alty has been the sale of securities of the 
company to employees and the development of other savings 
plans The union has strongly opposed this type of welfare ac- 
tivity. along with group insmance, pensions, etc,, but has been 
able to after practically nothing to the individual in their place 
The spread of the movement for employee ownership of stock 
among central station employees prompted Secretary Ford, of the 
I B E W , in 1923, to urge the establishment of an Investment 
Bureau, through which members of the Brotherhood would be 
able to purchase high-grade securities This was not done, but 
the members did create, m November, 1934, the Union Coopeia- 
tive Insurance Association, Inc., which presented some thrift 
features to the members of the imion Somewhat less than one 
thousand members of the Brotherhood purchased stock in this 
corporation The company also offers certain mvestment features 
through the sale of endowment insurance policies The encour- 
agement to save through this association, however, is scarcely 
comparable to the investment opportunities offered by the savings 
plans of the companies®® 

The subjects discussed in this chapter, in some 1 aspects, aie 
of such a diverse nature that they have little in common Each 
one of them, however, has represented a phase of the welfaie 
activity of the Intei national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Alost of them have likewise been co-ordinate parts of the 
Brotherhood's attempt to counteract the effect of employers’ 
welfare activities upon the loyalty of the workers It is indeed 
difficult to escape the conclusion that, in the minds of both em- 
ployers and union leaders, the nominal purpose of instituting 
welfare plans has been overshadowed by the hope that they 
would be effective loyalty-building devices That the welfare 
activities of central station companies, co-ordinated as they have 

'^Report of Officertj I B EW , 1933, p 35 

“The savings plan of the United Power and Light Company, serving 
approximately 150 communities in Kansas, is rather an extreme example 
of thrift encouragement July i, 1932, the employees were informed 
that they must save at least 10 per cent of their salaries and give a 
complete report of these savings to a designated company official All 
mvestments made by the emplojees are subject to the approval of an 
mvestment committee consisting of officials of the company Blectrii. 
Traction, August, 1927, p 407 
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been in recent years as parts of the company union movement, 
have been successful in building loyalty was indicated in Chapter 
II. The decline of union influence upon wages and working 
conditions was there attributed very largely to the spread of this 
movement. The expansion of the benefit features of the Brother- 
hood has grown out of the expansion of the company union 
movement It is of too recent date to determine just what effect 
it has had upon the strength of the union, but it does seem 
probable that continued expansion of these features, if it is com- 
bined with greater recognition of the pioblem of efficiency by 
union leaders and members,'^ will be more effective m recon- 
structing the strength of the Brotherhood in the electric light and 
power industry than the use of the strike 


'’Although Article II of the ConsMuUon of the I B EW declares that 
one of the objects of the union is “to maintain a higher standard of 
skill,” a study of the activities of local unions, particularly linemen’s 
locals, indicates that the questions of skill and efficiency have received 
scant attention Throughout the history of the activities of the Brother- 
hood among central station employees, the question of efficiency has been 
left for the employer to solve The umon members have given their 
attention to the questions of wages, hours, safety, and other questions 
relating to the well-being of the individual worker, have worked care- 
fully and efficiently enough to hold their jobs, and have trusted the 
employer to increase efficiency It is probable, however, that the national 
understanding, which officers of the Brotherhood hope to reach with 
leaders m the electric light and power industry and which was mentioned 
in Chapter II, will embody greater lecognition of the importance of effi- 
ciency by umon leaders and members 



CHAPTER IV 

THE METHOD OF PROPAGANDA 

Chapters II and III have dealt very largely with the influence 
of the union upon the condition of the worker The emphasis 
m this chapter is different. Although the activities ot the union 
described herein are directed toward the ultimate betteiment of 
the condition of its members, the relation between these activi- 
ties and the welfare of the workers is so indirect that the im- 
mediate effect IS upon the industry itself rather than upon the 
workers in the industry "Propaganda” is a summary term 
which may be used to describe those activities of a trade union 
which, although aimed at the ultimate betterment of the condition 
of Its members, are directed immediately toward influencing 
public opinion for or against an individual employer or the en- 
tire group of employers who make up an industry 

A public utility, such as the electuc light and power in- 
dustry, offers an unusual opportunity tor labor to use the method 
of propaganda, m that it is generally recognized that such an in- 
dustry cannot continue to do business on a satisfactory basis 
unless It enjoys favorable public relations The ill will of the 
public may react to the disadvantage of a utility company m 
several ways It may make it difficult for the company to secure 
and hold satisfactory franchises which are necessary for the 
extension and carrying on of its business It may subject the 
company to various rules pertaining to the construction and op- 
eration of equipment and the rendeimg of seivice, some of which 
may be of a troublesome, unreasonable natuie It may add to 
the company s difficulties m securing and maintaining rates of 
service adequate to ensure a fair return to investors Finally, 
and most to be feared by private companies, it may result m the 
government’s taking ovei the business The elaborate public rela- 
tions programs which electric companies have carried on m recent 
years were probably instituted more for the purpose of counter- 
acting agitation for public ownership of the industry than for 
any other reason 

The worker because of his dual character of employee and 
Citizen occupies a strategic position m determining whether a 
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utility company’s relations with the public are to be favorable or 
otherwise As an employee, the individual worker has it in his 
power to make or mar, to some extent, the company’s reputa- 
tion, through the quality of service he renders to customers As 
a citiaen, the worker influences public opinion through his voice, 
his actions, and his vote 

The important part which employees play in determining 
what kind of relations exist between the industry and the public 
has been recognized by utility men In 1922, the chairman of the 
newly-organized Public Relations Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association, m discussing the work of such a com- 
mittee, said 

The contact of our industry with the public is largely through our 
employees The lineman, the meter reader, the trouble clerk, the cashier 
m the cage, the telephone operator, and the ofSce boy answering the 
telephone have in their hands the popularity or unpopularity of our in- 
dustry with a very large proportion of the public’ 

Utility companies, as a general rule, have been relatively suc- 
cessful in training their employees to perform their duties in 
such a manner that public relations will not be injured Even 
those employees who have been dissatisfied with wages and 
working conditions have tended to perform their duties, either 
because of pride, habit, hope of promotion, or fear of losing 
then jobs, in such a manner that public relations have not 
suffered ° No further attention need be given to this phase of 
the influence of labor upon public relations, chiefly because no 
union has attempted to improve or destioy a company’s public 
relations through instiuctmg its members as to the tjrpe of service 
they should render 


’M J Insull — Proceedings, 45th Convention, N EL A , 1922, Vol I, 
p 10 

’This IS indicated by the fact that the same letter which expressed 
dissatisfaction with the wages paid by the Toledo Edison Company also 
contained the following statement “We are all public servants and our 
job is not only to serve them light, heat and power, but also to serve 
them as good citizens and thereby become friends of those we serve 
and by doing this we have helped make it possible for the Toledo Edi- 
son Company to grow to its position as the largest firm of its lend in 
northwestern Ohio" E E Dukeshire, Local No 245 — Journal of Elec- 
trical Workers and Operators, July, 1927, p 370 
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The worker, as a citizen, however, acts more or less inde- 
pendently of the corporation by which he is employed He dis- 
cusses public questions as he pleases He votes on these questions 
as he pleases He works for the passage of ordinances and bills 
which he believes will benefit him, he opposes ordinances and 
bills which he believes will work to his disadvantage His at- 
titude toward public questions involving his employer depends 
more than anything else upon the treatment he has received at 
the hands of that employer If individual workers are organized 
into a trade union, their influence becomes particularly important, 
owing to the cohesiveness and solidarity of the whole organized 
labor movement and also to the fact that methods of disseminat- 
ing propaganda have been developed to a high degree by or- 
ganized labor® 

It IS m this connection— that is, labor as a part of the citizen- 
ry— that organized labor, as embodied chiefly by the Intel national 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, has exerted an influence 
upon public relations in the electric light and power industry 
The extent of this influence can be discovered only through 
studying the attempts of the Brotherhood to mfluence public 
opinion concerning certain specific questions which the industry 
has had to face Most important of these has been the problem 
of agitation for public ownership It is treated in considerable 
detail m the latter part of this chapter No one of the other 
questions, such as the securing of franchises, higher rates and 
miscellaneous questions, is of sufficient importance, as far as 
the influence of the union is concerned, to warrant separate 
treatment 


’In making this statement concerning labor solidarity, the writer 
does not ignore the many factional disputes which have several times 
threatened the life of the organized labor movement The official journal 
of almost any trade union, however, contains almost as many articles 
relative to the troubles of^other unions as to its own Officials of one 
union frequently appear at the conventions of other unions to appeal 
for support Officials of the United Mine Workers and the Tobacco 
Workers International Union, for instance, appealed to the Electrical 
Workers at their 1927 Convention Proceedings, igth Regular Convention, 
I BEIV, jg27, pp 118, 141 
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MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS INVOLVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
The attitude of the Brotherhood toward questions involving 
the public relations of electric light and power companies has 
been determined not so much by the wages, hours, and other 
working conditions enjoyed by central station employees as by 
whether or not the union is recognized by the company The 
history of the influence of the union upon wages and working 
conditions, as sketched m Chapter II, indicates that the industry, 
in general, has shown a strong tendency not to deal with the local 
unions of the Brotherhood. It would be expected, consequently, 
that whatever influence the Brotherhood has exerted upon the 
public relations of electric light and power companies would 
be to their detiiment This has been generally true The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and organized labor, 
in general, have usually 'attempted to influence public opinion 
against the power industry rather than for it 

Nevertheless, wherever a company has shown any disposi- 
tion to recognize the union and deal with it openly, the influence 
of the latter has reacted to the advantage of the company In 
1918, for instance. President Fleishacker, of the Northwestern 
Electric Company, peisonally thanked the members of Local No 
125, of Portland, Oregon, for their efforts in securing a favorable 
popular vote for the granting of a franchise to the company 
The local had given its suport to the company's plea for a fran- 
chise in return for a signed agreement calling for a higher wage 
than other companies in the vicinity paid * 

Local unions have similarly assisted fiiendly companies in 
securing higher rates In this type ot activity, they have some- 
times been opposed by other labor bodies, acting m their capac- 
ity as consumers The following statement from an officer of 
Local No 4, of New Oilcans, describes such a case 

The city has granted the N O Railways the privilege of raising the 
carfare to 6c and also to raise the rates on electricity 10 per cent and on 
gas 30 per cent Organized labor has taken the matter into the courts to 
stop them by trying to get an injunction against them The case has not 
come to trial yet and the company has put the new rates into effect We 


'C Noitin — Jomnal of Electrical Workers and Operators; February, 
1924, P 159 
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have three delegates in the Central Trades and Labor Council and they 
have been instructed to oppose this move on the part of orgamzed labor 
and to vote in favor of the railways company being allowed to proceed 
with Its new rates The company has granted increases of salary to all 
of Its employes and therefore its operating expenses have increased to 
nearly seven figures per annum more Therefore, they should be allowed 
to increase their rates, so they can pay the increased salaries Organized 
labor in other branches has received large increases in salaries and their 
employers have had to raise the price on their products and not a murmur 
was heard against them Let them concern themselves over their 

own affairs What we want them to do is to drop this suit against 
the companj for an injunction The trouble is that some of these bum 
attorneys are out of a job and wanting some coin have put the mischief 
into their heads We will see it through on the floor of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council' 

Although the opposition of Local No 4 was not strong 
enough to stop the cential body's fight against the highei rates, 
the electiical workers’ active support of the higher rates may 
have been a factor m leading the courts to uphold them ® 

Attention has already been called to certain attempts of the 
union to better its position through exciting public opinion 
against an employer Local No 125, in connection with its strike 
against the Northwestern Electric Company m 1923-1925, boy- 
cotted the service of the company and urged citizens to patron- 
ize the competing company m the city of Poitland, Oregon" 
Municipal and state safety rules have been secured at times, 
through union influence, and in spite of the opposition of com- 
panies® Local unions have taken advantage of the industry’s 
dependence upon favorable public relations 111 various other 
wa>s 

In the Northwestern Electric Company strike, the electrical 
workers, backed by other labor bodies m the city, appealed be- 
fore the City Council in opposition to the company’s petition to 
erect a high-voltage transmission line through a congested sec- 
tion Qt the city, carried on propaganda urging the public not to 
buy the bonds offered by the company, and opposed certain bills 

Workers and Opeiators, Novem- 

'Ibid, May, 1919, p 512 
'See p 96 
'See pp 113-121 
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which the union claimed were introduced m the legislature foi 
the purpose of protecting the irrigation properties of the Flei- 
shackeis who owned the Noithwestern Electric Company® 

One of the clearest examples of union influence reacting to 
the disadvantage of a central station company was the holding up 
of a street lighting contract m 1914 between the City of Boston 
and tlie Edison Electric Illuminating Company Membeis of 
Local No 104 “went befoie the Boston City Council and held 
up the contract for the street lighting of the City of Boston And 
with the aid of the city council tought the contract and m the 
end saved the city a mce little sum of money and got a better 
contract all together and also got a clause stricken out of the 
Edison Company’s employment application blank where it asks 
if you belong to any labor union 01 not The dispute finally 
caused the City and the Edison Company to request the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners to act 
as an arbitrator After an extensive investigation of the briefs 
submitted by the two parties, the state body ruled that a fair 
annual average cost of the street lighting to the city, for the 
ten years during which the contiact was to be in effect, should 

$437>ooo rather than $479,718 70, the amount which the Com- 
pany had demanded*® While the union’s claim that it was re- 

'J S Milne, Local No 125 — Journal of Electrical Workers and Oper- 
ator!,, March, 1925, p 261 

‘“H W Shivers— -Jhii, July, 1915, p 474 

"Early m 1917, Local No I04 reported that "the company has been 
busy attending to the investigation of the Gas and Electric Light Com- 
mission on the City of Boston Lighting Contract, which we fought two 
years ago The Commission has bi ought to light something which would 
have never been known by the public, had we sat still and not entered 
any protest two years ago Before then, the city had no clause m their 
contract whereby they could ask the Gas and Light Commission to investi- 
gate the doings of the Edison Company” H W Shivers — Ibid , February, 
1917, P 431 

“The ruling upheld the claim of the city that the Company had in- 
cluded Items in the investment for street lighting that would have been 
mcuned if the company had never sold street lighting to the City The 
Company was also rebuked for the "illusive exactness” of its figures 
“Arbitration of Street Lighting Contract between the City of Boston and 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, Dated December 7, 
1914”— Gor and Electric Light Commissioner^ Repoit for the Year igx 8 , 
Public Document No 35, State of Massachusetts, pp 13-27 
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sponsible for the investigation of the contract with the resulting 
reduction in the Edison Company’s annual income from the 
street lighting busmess is probably exaggerated, it is evident that 
it did have something to do with it 

Organized labor has spiead propaganda for measures affect- 
ing the entire industry within a state as well as directed its 
efforts against one particular company That it played a part 
in the adoption by the voters of the amendment providmg for 
Home Rule by Ohio cities, in 1912, is indicated by the following 
circular sent out by the Ohio State Federation of Labor "We 
are asking that each International send a personal letter to each 
member urging him to go to the polls The Public Service 

Corporations are making a special fight on Home Rule 

The endorsement of candidates favorable to labor and the im- 
portance of the labor vote m the election of local, state, and na- 
tional officers is too well-known to require detailed comment 
The direct relation between this practice and the electric light 
and power industry is, perhaps, not so generally realized. Frank 
L Smith was nominated over Senator William B McKinley m 
the 1926 Illinois primary election, partially, at least, because of 
the labor vote Much of labor’s opposition to McKinley was 
based upon the fact that the Illinois Power and Light Corpo- 
ration, of which he was the head, was known as a company 
which refused to employ union labor, wherever possible Smith, 
moreover, was characterized as “the best chairman the Illinois 
Commerce Commission ever had in his dealings with organized 
labor and we can expect to receive a square deal from him when 
he takes his seat in the Senate 

The direct benefit which union electrical workers hoped to 
receive through the election of a favorable governor is indicated 
by the following statement from a member of a California local 


^'Electrical Worker, August, 1912, p. 507 

“After commenting upon the fact that the Illinois Power and Light 
Company discharged employees who joined the union, a member of Local 
ft” c ^ Galesburg, commented. "Frank L Smith was nominated foi 
U b Senator over Illinois Povrcr McKinley by over 150,000 majority. 

ome protest, I mean* A W Maze — Journal of Electrical Workers and 
operators, June, 1926, p 283 

“A W Jbtdj February, 1927, p S3 
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Ex-Governor Richardson appointed men and women on. the differ- 
ent state boards that weie inclined to favor corporation rule and non- 
union employers Governoi Young is for all the people and friendly to 
organized labor The railroad commission which has control over and 
regulates all public service corporations will soon he rid of members who 
have favored corporation rule’* 

In evaluating the influence of the Biotherhood upon general 
questions involving public opinion, care must be used not to over- 
estimate the importance of this influence, as oftentimes the union 
has merely been one of several other labor groups and civic 
orgamzations which have woiked for or against franchises, rate 
increases, and various othei matters involving both the electric 
light and power industry and the public Enough cases have been 
cited, nevertheless, to show that local unions of the Brotherhood 
have served as valuable allies or dangerous enemies to the in- 
dividual companies in their attempts to secure private advantages 
from the public Owing to the fact that most companies have, 
whenever possible, refused to recognize the unions, the latter 
have geneially woiked against the companies rather than for 
them 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

The union activities described above fade into insignificance, 
both as to the extent of the activities and the importance of the 
questions dealt with, when compared with public ownership 
propaganda 

Since the beginning of the Brotherhood, there has been a 
tendency on the part of its members to favor some form of public 
ownership The early activities m favor of publicly owned light 
plants were apparently based on the assumption that the passage 
of public ownership ordinances would entail the construction or 
reconstiuction of plants and distribution systems and thus create 
more work for members of the union The opportunistic nature 
of the early desire for public ownership is shown by the fact 


^’Ibid, December, 1927, p, 653 

"Local No 75, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, expressed this idea as fol- 
lows “Our municipal lighting bill has passed the Common Council and 
IS m the hands of a good, staunch man on its way to Lansing We 
might as well say it has passed, as Governor Pmgree is the working 
man’s friend and knows it will make work for the boys” Electrical 
IVoiker, February, 1897, p 14 
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that the same argument was used for the sale of existing munic- 
ipal plants to private companies Public owneiship was in no 
way recognized as a policy of the Brotherhood 

As the industry and the union grew, the latter began to realize 
that there were other reasons of a somewhat broader nature 
than the old "make-work” argument why umon electrical work- 
ers should work for the public ownership of electric light and 
power companies As consumers, the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, as well as other trade unionists, have 
favored municipal ownership of electric and other utilities on 
the assumption that public ownership brought lower rates Much 
publicity has been given to the low rates in the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric System and in Seattle, Tacoma, Cleveland, and other 
cities w'hich own electric light systems, in the official journal of 
the Brotherhood, especially in recent years That the officers 
of the I B E W , however, do not place much faith in the power 
of an argument which appeals to unionists only in their capacity 
as consumers is indicated by the following expansion of the 
“low-rate" argument by Piesident Noonan, m discussing the ad- 
vantages of public ownership “Cheap power means greater use 
of power, which in turn means more installation to do and more 
of the installed work to maintain 

There are two reasons why this study need not attempt to 
prove or disprove the validity of the argument that public owner- 
ship results in lower lates of service In the first place, such an 
attempt would unduly prolong this discussion, as it would involve 
a thorough study of the question of public ownership in all its 
ramifications There is no aspect of the controversy over public 
ownership concerning which there is less unanimity of opinion 
that! the net effect of public ownership upon the consumer Sec- 
ondly, this argument alone would scarcely be sufficient to cause 


"‘‘The St Joseph Lt, Heat, and Power Co has made a proposition 
to purchase the city electric lighting plant The City Council is now con- 
sidering It I think it would be a good thing It would make 
clectnc work good here for awhile, in the way of rebuilding and extend- 
ing lines, etc , and in operating the plant would employ just about the 
same number of men as at present ” W L Snodgrass, Local No 40 — Ibid , 
Hatch, 1897, p II 

*J P Noonan . — Report of OfficerSj I B EW , 1923, p 7 
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a body of producers such as the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Woikers to engage in a vigorous campaign for public 
ownership 

The chief reason which has been used by members of the 
IBEW to justify its participation m public ownership agita- 
tion is that public ownership tends to better the condition of the 
ele’ctrical woiker thiough securing recognition for his union and 
through enabling that organization to raise wages and improve 
working conditions 

The influence of public ownership upon the wages and work- 
ing conditions of the electrical worker is so closely related to tlie 
agitation of the latter foi public ownership of the electric light 
and power industry that the activities of the IBEW along this 
Ime can be understood only in the light of a study of the relation 
between public ownership and wages and working conditions 

I Influence of Public Ownership upon Wages and Working 
Conditions — No discussion concerning public ownership of elec- 
tric light and power systems can proceed very far without refer- 
ence to the Ontario Hydro-Electric System, the municipally- 
owned plants in Detroit, Cleveland, Seattle, and I.os Angeles, 
and the Sanitary District ot Chicago Conclusions concerning 
the influence of public ownership upon wages and workmg con- 
ditions, consequently, must be based upon a study which includes 
the above systems The study undertaken in this chapter is based 
not only upon the condition of labor in those systems, but also 
includes the municipal electric plants of Kansas City, Kansas, 
Springfield, Illinois, and other smaller cities 

(a) Ontario Hydro-Electric S'yrfew —Reports concerning 
woiking conditions m tlie publicly-owned Ontario Hydro-Electric 
properties could scaicely induce unionists to agitate for public 
ownership Letters from Ontario local unions which have ap- 
peared in the Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators give 
definite indications that the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical I^^orkers has been very weak among the Hydro-Electric 


““While the Sanitary District confines its attention to furnishing elec- 
tricity for stieet lighting and othei city purposes and does not retail cur- 
rent to the public, It IS one of the most important raumcipal enterprises 
in the counti-y, especially as far as union labor is conceined 
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employees “ The biennial reports of the International Vice- 
President in charge of Canadian affairs offer nothing to contra- 
dict the statements of the members Mention is made of a small 
number of agreements which were secured after extended nego- 
tiations between representatives of the Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion and the union ofScials These reports, foi the most part, 
however, reflected the weakness of the I B E W m the Hydro- 
Electric system 

One reason for this weakness was the activity of a dual union 
known as the “Canadian Electrical Trades Union,” which was 
organized in Toronto in 1920 and did not go out of existence 
until 1925 “ International Vice-President Evans, in an inter- 
view with the writer, attiibuted much of the weakness of the 
Brotherhood m Ontario to the nature of the workers He asserted 
that French Canadians are inclined to be lazy and easy-going, 
are poor union workers, and tend to drop out of the union on 


"“The I B E W is practically without influence here in this greatest 
of power zones" T C Dealy, Local No 303, St Catherines — Journal of 
Electncol Workers and Operators, September, 1924, p 642 “It is re- 
gretted that the vast Ontario Hydro-Electric Power enterprise in On- 
tario IS not run with the full cooperation and assistance of organized la- 
bor " P Ellsworth, Local No 353, Toronto — Jbid , July, 1926, p 960 “The 
HEP seems to have plenty of work, though the conditions are surely 
rotten ” D L Newton, Local No 120, London— /bid , July, 1926, p 335 
“This IS a government-controlled system in this locahty and it is not or- 
ganized We had in our local two members working for the Windsor 
Hydro but one left to go back to civilization where he might earn a liv- 
ing wage We are according to our charter a mixed local with one line- 
man and the rest inside men We have good wages and the best of con- 
ditions We are troubled by hydro-rottenness ” A Hamilton, Local No 
773, Windsor — Ibid , November, 1926, p 565 

“The only agreements reported by International Vice-President Ingles 
between 1917 and 1927 were as follows. Local No 120, of London in 1918 
and Local No 897, of Niagara Falls, in 1918 (igig Report, p 204) and 
Local No 548, of Guelph, in 1926 (1927 Report, p 54) !^rly in 1927, 
Local No 138 of Hamilton attempted to secure an agreement with the 
Hydro Commission Failmg this, appUcaUon was made for a Board of 
Arbitration, under the Canadian Industnal Disputes Act The matter was 
still unsettled at the time the Vice-President’s Report was written in July, 
1927 Report of Officers, 1927, pp 56, 57, 38 

“E Ingles, International Vice-President— 76 id , 1925. p 53 Also igzi 
Report, p 196 
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the slightest provocation Scotch Canadians are slow and deliber- 
ate about joining the union and taking action against employers, 
English Canadians are inclined to be over-aggressive in their re- 
lations with their fellow-unionists and employers The combi- 
nation of the three types among the Ontaiio workers is not con- 
ducive, according to Mi Evans, to building up and maintaining 
strong labor organizations There is reason to believe, however, 
that the attitude of the officials of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission and the various subsidiary officials have had even 
more to do with the inability of the union to exert much influ- 
ence upon working conditions These officials have shown no 
more disposition to recognize the union and to grant the demands 
of local unions than the general run of private employers 

(b) Detroit — Professor Commons, m 1907, made an inten- 
sive study of labor conditions m municipal and privately-owned 
public utilities in Great Britain and the United States, personally 
visitmg all of the plants studied Speaking of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Woikers and its coimection with the 
private and municipal electric enterprises of Detroit, he reported 

It has an organization in the Detroit Electric Company which we use 
for companson with the Detroit Municipal Undertaking The presence 
of the municipal enterprise, with its eight-hour day and its recognition 
of the Electrical Woikers Union during the past eight years has served 
as a standard by which this private company has endeavored to guide 
itself and to put itself in as favorable a position before the public as the 
municipal undertaking The company indeed has created a semi-pension 
position for the president of the Electrical Workers Local Union, giving 

"‘Local No 120, for instance, reported “The Hydro-Electric gave us 
a battle last Afay It lasted one week and ended m a tie The Hydro 
Commission of the city of London goes on record as being opposed to or- 
ganized labor They have repeatedly given money and conditions to non- 
union men and refused same to union men” R. McArthur — Tournal of 
Electrical Workers and Operators, August, 1918, p 24. A little later, the 
report came from Local No 353, ot Toronto, that “the craft m this 
province has been very unsettled the past month Local 724, Ottawa, and 
Local 120, London, had to strike to win their demands and Local 573 is 
out to enforce better conditions The big trouble at the falls was just 
settled at the last moment w'hen the heads of the Hydro Commission were 
brought to time” G W McCollum— /&id , June, 1919, p S79 The 1925 
report of Vice-President Vickers attributed poor union conditions in the 
Niagara District to "the attitude of the officials of the Hydro-Electnc 
Power Commission, which could not be called very friendly” (p 50) 
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him leave of absence to use his influence among aldermen and the work- 
ing people of the town at times when the council has before it an ordi- 
nance for regulation or reduction of rates or services 

The municipal undertaking has continued to set the standard 
of wages and working conditions of electrical workers in the 
privately-owned Detroit Edison Company There are no records 
available of improved conditions in the municipal entei prise 
\\hich have not been accompanied by similarly improved condi- 
tions in the Edison Company®® In the spring of 1926, indeed, 
wages were increased by the private company from $i i2}i to 
$i 20 per hour for linemen without any trouble and were raised by 
the city only after prolonged negotiations and political turmoil 

The strength of the union m the electric light and power 
industry in Detroit is rather remarkable, in view of the fact 
that Detroit is known as an “open-shop” city Its strength in 
the private company is no doubt due to the fact, as Piofessoi 
Commons indicated twenty years ago, that the Edison Company 
does not desire to place itself in an unfavorable light when com- 
pared with the municipal undertaking Union strength in the 
latter is probably due to the strong political organization which 
has been built up by the various trade unions, the members of 
ivhich are employed by the city, with the co-operation of the 
Detroit Federation of Labor “A political action committee” 
made up of twelve representatives of the various laboi orgam- 

"fohn R Commons, “Labor and Politics”— iVononol Civic Federation 
Report on Municipal and Private Operation of Public Utilities (1Q07), 
Vol I, Part I, pj) 104-105 

”“A general increase in wages has taken effect in Detroit and vicinity, 
affecting the Edison Co, Public Light, Police and Fire Alarm Line- 
men and Splicers, $528 per day, Meter Installers, $440 per day 
Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, July, 1917, p 737 

"The Detroit Edison, Bell Telephone, and the three City Depts re- 
cently granted their men an increase” W P Frost— Ibid, May, 1918, p 
S02 ‘The Edison Co and the three City Depts are paying $6 per day 
for all journeymen A 48-hour week prevails ” W P Frost— /bid, 
March. 1919, p 396 "Wages for linemen and cable splicers working for 
the Detroit Edison Co, the Public Lighung Commission, and the Detroit 
street Ry are $112 per hour Our jobs are 99% organized 
uetroit IS known as an open-shop town, but as far as the outside electrical 
worker IS concerned, the slogan is ‘No IB EW card, no job’ and we are 
making it stick." W P, Frost— /bid, November, 1925, p 880 
W P Frost—Zbid, May, 1926, pp 215-216 
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zations employed by the city was established m 1920 for the 
express purpose of electing city officials favorable to organized 
labor Approximately $6,000 was spent by this committee in 
1925 The efforts of the committee also resulted in having a 
section incorporated into the city charter which provides that 
the city shall not pay less than the highest prevailing wages 
Local No 17 of the International Biotherhood of Electrical 
Workeis has been an uifluential member of this political action 
committee 

Thus, public ownership in Detioit has reacted to the ad- 
vantage of the union electrical workers not only through raising 
the wages and improving the working conditions of municipal 
employees, but also through enhancing union influence in the 
private company, owing to the desire of that company to main- 
tain as favorable a position before the public as the municipal 
undertaking 

(c) Cleveland — ^Although the Cleveland Electiic Illuminat- 
ing Company, like the Detroit Edison Company, has sometimes 
followed municipal wage increases with wage increases to its 
electrical workers, v^ages in the private company have been con- 
sistently lower than in the municipal system and only a small 
proportion of the Illuminating Company empIo5^ees have belonged 
to the union This has been due, in part, to the fact that the 
Cleveland Municipal Plant has not been especially popular with 
the public®" and the piivate company, consequently, has not had to 
worry about making as favorable a public impression as the mu- 
nicipal plant 

P Frost — Ihii , May, 1926, p 216, also, November, 1927, p 584 

'‘“This IS indicated by the following letter from a member of Local No 
39 "We asked for a 30% raise for all men, working at the Afuii 
Lt We went over the top Daily men getting from 80c to $i 25 
raise, making the linemen $625 per All monthly men, including power 
house operators, $25 to $35 raise We also have the Illuminating Light 
Co , which I am sorry to say is open shop, but through a little scheming 
by the local and the union men on the job and due to the fact that the 
Mumcipal is organized, we were able to get 7Sc a day raise for all men 
Sept I, making linemen $5 75" H Derolph— /bid , October, 1918, p 120 

“This IS indicated by the fact that determined agitation was carried 
on through the press for the sale of the municipal light plant to the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company m 1924 J E Roach, Local 
No 39— /bid, January, 1925, p 86 
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The advantage of municipal employees over the employees 
of the Illuminating Company, as to union recognition, wages, 
and working conditions, has been partially obscured by the dis- 
advantages arising through the embroilment of the umon in poli- 
tics. In 1918, for instance, several union employees of the city 
uere discharged for refusing to work for the passage of a 
bond issue sponsored by the City Administration The efforts 
of the union to secure higher wages have necessitated contuiual 
struggles with the administration and with other bodies of munic- 
ipal workmen A wage increase granted by the City Council 
in November, 1924, to all union ciaftsmen working for the city 
was held up until May, 1925, through the action of unorganized 
water department employees, backed by citizens opposed to or- 
ganized labor, in carrying the fight into the courts As a mem- 
ber of the local recently expiessed it, “You never can tell what 
will happen on these municipal jobs.’’®® 

(d) Seattle — Municipal ownership in Seattle, as m Detroit, 
seems to have reacted to the advantage of the union electrical 
workers in the competing private company Conditions have ap- 
parently been as favorable in the Puget Sound Power and Light 

““A movement was started 111 this city by the Administration in power 
last October and participated m by some of our members, whose views 
were in harmony with theirs on the subject of raising $2,500,000 00, cover- 
ing a deficit m the appropnation by the Council to maintain the city’s ex- 
penses This deficit as explained by them has been growing for the last 
SIX or seven years and the city has borrowed to the limit on short time 
notes Our Mayor thought it was not getting sufficient support, so 
employes of the Dept of Light and Heat were assembled at a meeting 
and told their work was laid out for them They were given liter- 
ature and instructed to work for the issue in their precincts It ap- 
pears some followed instructions while others did not At any rate the 
Bond Issue earned and the Ward Captains turned in their reports cover- 
ing the activities of the workers m each precinct Not long afterward, 
letters were received by some of these workers asking for their resigna- 
tions for their alleged inactivity in the matter The local appointed a 
committee to call upon the Director of Light and Heat and demand that 
all members dismussed on those charges be reinstated with pay The 
Director politely informed the committee that he refused to concur m 
our demands” lh\d, March, 1919, p 399 All workers except one even- 
tually were reinstated Ibid, April, 1919, p 453 

“J E Roach— /hid, December, 1924, p 25, June, 1925, p 501 
“J F Masterson— /htd , November, 1927, p 586 
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Company as in the municipal power enterprise Early in 1925) 
indeed, it was repoited that “the private company job is pietty 
well organized, but the city job has not been such a success 
Conditions in both undertakings are superior to any the writer 
has encountered except those m Detroit, as linemen receive $9 00 
per day of eight hours 

(e) Los Angeles — Public owneiship in Los Angeles has 
clearly leacted to the advantage of the union electrical workers 
Although satisfactory agreements have been reached, at times, 
only after prolonged conferences between officials of the Bureau 
of Power and Light and representatives of Local No 18,” the 
union has been recognized by the municipal authorities almost 
from the time of the entrance of the City into the light and 
power business It has nevei been lecognized to any extent by 
the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Company and the Southern 
California Edison Company, the two privately-owned concerns 
which operate in and around the city 

(f ) Chicago Samtary District — ^The strength of the linemen's 
local in Chicago has always been due to the employment of 
its members by the officials of the Sanitary District Except for 
a short time after the Commonwealth Edison Strike in 1916,*® 
the union has been virtually without influence in the private 
electric light and powei companies of Chicago This was noted 
by Professor Commons in 1907 It has been true in recent 
years, as well 

The local has had a more or less constant struggle, however, 
to secure and maintain favorable working conditions Electrical 


"I V McDonald, Local No 944— February, 1925, p 201 

®H O Buell, Local No 77 (formerly No 944) — Ibid, May, 1927, 
P 252 

“Vice-President Vickers reported that he attended conferences be- 
tween these paities on an average of twice each month from December, 
1921, to August, 1922, before an understanding was reached Report of 
Officer s, I BEW , 1923, p 77 

“'See Journal of Electrical Workers and Opetators, August, 1918, p 22, 
August, 1919, p 24, March, 1925, p 243, February. 1926, p 72, Septem- 
ber, 1927, p 471 

“See pp 74, 75, and 76 

““John R Commons, "Labor and Politics” — National Cvmc Federation 
Report on Municipal and Private Ownership (1907), Vol I, Part I, p loS 
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workers employed by the Sanitary District were idle for four 
days m 1916 on a strike for higher wages In 1919, a satisfac- 
tory agreement was reached only after two weeks of arbitra- 
tion A few months later, a number of troublemen and pa- 
trolmen were laid off and and their jobs filled with political ap- 
pointees They were reinstated only after a strike which kept 
the streets dark for three hours*'' In 1921 “some sections of 
Chicago were dark all the night of July I3 as a result of the 
strike of city electrical workers” for higher wages It was largely 
a strike of sub-station operators “It was not until the Chief 
of Police threatened the strikers and their leaders with indict- 
ments for manslaughter and murder if any crimes or accidents 
resulted from the lightless streets that the strikers capitulated 

In spite of these difficulties, however, practically all electrical 
workers employed by the Sanitary District are members of the 
union A signed agreement between Local No 9 and the Dis- 
trict IS m force** Hence, the only possible conclusion is that 
public ownership has benefited the union electrical workers m 
Chicago 

(g) Smaller Cities — ^The case for municipal ownership m 
smaller cities, from the point of view of union electrical workers, 
is clear, both from the fact that walking conditions in the muni- 
cipal companies have tended to be better than in private con- 
cerns and because these municipal conditions have tended to 
react to the advantage of privately employed workeis 

For instance, the Springfield Gas and Electric Company, of 
Springfield, Illinois, in 1917, tended to follow the standard set 
by the municipal electiic establishment*® By February, 1927, 
however, the policy of the private company, then known as the 


“/ ourml of Electrical Workers and Operators, September, 1916, p I03 
*'Ihid, September, 1919, p 80 
‘‘Ibid, March, 1920, p 445 

“Electrical World, Vol 78, No 3, July 16, 1921, p 135 
“At least such an agreement was in force January i, 1927 Amencan 
Federation of Labor News Letter, January i, 1927, Vol 16, No 42 There 
IS no reason for believing that it is no longer in force 

““The Springfield Gas and Electric Co granted their men an increase 
and they are now to receive $4 05 for 9 hrs , 4 ways and same overtime, 
which IS equally as good as the city’s" D A White~/o«r«a/ of Electrical 
Workers and Operators, May, 1917, p. 632 
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Illinois Power Company, had changed, as employees were dis- 
charged ior joining the union The municipal undertaking still 
worked under a “closed-shop” agreement with Local No 193*° 
A similar development was reported by Local No 53 In 
1920, both the Kansas City (Missouri) Power and Light Com- 
pany and the Kansas City (Kansas) Municipal Light and Power 
Department employed mostly union men and paid $660 per 
day of eight hours to linemen In October, 1927, the private 
company employed practically no union men and paid $6.60 per 
day, according to union reports, while the municipal plant em- 
ployed union men almost exclusively and paid $8 00 per day 
Other illustrations could be given to show the relationship 
between public ownership and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers They merely substantiate the tendencies 
pointed out in the above cases, however 

C Huse — Ibid , February, 1927, p 84 That mamtaining favorable 
conditions m the municipal plant had its difficulties is indicated by this 
statement “Some may think that to eftect an agreement, a City Council 
would be the easiest place But we would sooner start any other 
place” Huse— /itd, February, 1924, p 162 

"Ibid, March, 1920, p 586, June, 1920, p 649 
“J Cloughley— October, 1927, P S30 

"For instance. Local No 232 reported recently that most of its mem- 
bers were employed by the Electrical Department of Kaukauna, Wiscon- 
sin I Dogot — Ibid, March, 1927, p 144 Few, if any, union men are em- 
ployed by private central stations in the vicinity Since the Pasadena Mu- 
nicipal Light and Power plant began operation in 1907, union workers have 
been employed under favorable conditions W R Lermox, Local No 418 — 
Ibid, January, 1927, p 25 The only exception is found in the following 
statement by a member of Local No 271, of Wichita, Kansas “I don’t 
like the way this magazine is all the time hollering for public ownership of 
utilities Some of the crummiest jobs I was ever on were municipal 
light and power jobs that could be juggled around both as to wages and 
personnel by some petty politician I went on an Electric Bond and 
Shaie Co job once that was wide open and we lined up 100% and had 
It paying standard wages in a short time without any difficulty whatever 
If ever a bunch of men were treated fair, we were ” T H Laisure — 
Ibid , November, 1926, p 558 The following answer was given by a Los 
Angeles unionist “I want to say a few words to the scribe of Local No 
271 1 don’t get his drift when he talks against public ownership 

The best paid jobs today for outside electrical workers are municipal 
jobs, such as those m Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Tacoma, and in our own 
system here ” J E Horne, Local No i&—Ibid , January, 1927, p 27 
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Several conclusions may be derived from the above data. 
In the first place, municipal ownership tends to react to the ad- 
vantage of union electrical workers in two ways (i) munici- 
pal light and power enterprises are more inclined to employ imion 
electrical workers and to pay higher wages than private com- 
panies , (2) there is a tendency upon the part of privately owned 
companies, which compete with municipal electric plants, to 
maintain as favorable working conditions as the latter, in order 
to secure the support or, at least, allay the active opposition of 
organized labor Secondly, the advantages of municipal owner- 
ship to union members have been counteracted, to some extent, 
by political troubles Finally, the outstanding experiment of 
public ownership by a governmental body larger than a miinici- 
paht}^ — the Ontario Hydro-Electric S3'Stem — ^has in no way re- 
acted to the advantage of union electrical workers This has 
been due, partly, to local conditions It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve, however, that a more impoitant reason for the difference 
in the effects which municipal ownership and public ownership 
have had upon union strength is that municipal officials m the 
United States feel the political pressure exerted by organized 
labor more than do the members of the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission and Its subsidiary officials 

2 Union Propaganda for Public Ownership —■Vnor to the 
general decline m union influence m the electric light and power 
industry, which, as noted in Chapter II, began witli the depres- 
sion of IQ20, public ownership agitation was confined almost en- 
tirely to agitation for municipal ownership by local unions. The 
International officers of the Brotherhood, took practically no 
part m this type of activity, other than to call attention occasion- 
ally to the fact that one of the twenty planks in the platform of 
the American Federation of Labor urged municipal ownership 
of all public utilities, and to point out lather mildly some ad- 
vantages of public ownership 


■"The failure of private companies operating m and around Los An- 
geles to maintain conditions comparable to those m the municipal under- 
ling has been an important reason for the continued agitation of Local 
No 18 for the extension of the municipal system See p 163 

following editorial statement is an example "The ownership of 
public utilities by mumcipahties, where records are available, shows a 
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Local unions have frequently participated in successful muni- 
cipal owneiship campaigns In 1903, for mstance, the members 
of Local No 39 assisted in the campaign which resulted m the 
establishment of a municipal electric power system m Cleveland.®^ 
Members of the linemen’s local of Seattle, in 1906, had a part 
in the successful campaign for a municipal power plant.'® In 
these and many othei instances whidi could be cited, the influence 
of the local union was probably no more important than that 
of numerous other labor bodies and of vanous civic associations 
The evidence indicates that the outside electrical workers’ local 
in Los Angeles, however, was the leader in the successful move- 
ment for municipal ownership in that city and for the exten- 
sion of municipal ownership after it was once established From 
1905, when the idea of municipal power and light was first con- 
ceived, down to 1926, when the voters of the city authorized a 
bond issue of $11,000,000 to purchase the distributing system of 
the Southern California Edison Company m the various com- 
munities which had been recently annexed to Los Angeles, the 
members of the union worked vigorously for the establishment 
and extension of municipal ownership'* 

cheapening of the cost of production, together with a surplus for the 
municipahties controlling such utilities” Electrical Worker, July, 1911, 
P 318 

“R Murphy— Ibtd, Septembei, 1903, p 53 

“W Higgins, Local No 77— Ibid, January, 1906, p 33 

“‘“This article is written to point out to the readers . what may be 
accomplished by concentrating their efforts and taking advantage of op- 
portunities as they arise We, of Local No 18, formerly known as 
Local No 61, not only claim credit, but are credited foi being responsible 
for the city's owning and controlling the largest municipally-owned elec- 
ti ical system in the world Los Angeles first conceived the idea of munici- 
pal power and light when plans for the Owens River Aqueduct were 
brought before the public in 1905 During the campaign to raise 
money to build the aqueduct, the local’s best oiators were sent to speak 
before several improvement assoaations, the Chamber of Commerce and 
all oiganized labor locals in the city We spoke from soap boxes in the 
streets About this time (1914) a group of public spirited citizens 
started agitating for municipal ownership Our organization was 

blessed with some good orators and members of far-seeing ability We 
appointed a committee of our members to draw up resolutions asking the 
State Railway Commission to appraise that portion of the Southern 
California Edison Co that was withm the city limits By dint of hard 
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Public ownership agitation was almost entirely absent during 
the period of war influence, when the power of the Intei national 
Brotherhood of Electrical Woikers in the central station industry 
was great The decline m union influence during the post-war 
period of depression brought about a recrudescence of public 
ownership activity It was ot a somewhat different nature than 
the previous attempts to substitute public foi private ownership 
of central stations In the first place, it was distinctly a move- 
ment for public ownership of the electric light and power in- 
dustry, particularly of water power developments, rather than for 
public utilities in general Secondly, the emphasis was placed 
upon some torm of state oi national ownership rather than 
municipal ownership Finally, propaganda was earned on as an 
activity of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
rather than as a local union activit}' 

The first instance of this new type of public ownership agi- 
tation was the support given by the newly-organized District 
Council of California, including all of the local unions of the 
Brotherhood in the State, under the direction of International 
Vice-President Vickers, to the California Water and Powei Act 
m 1922 '’* The defeat of the measure by popular vote only caused 
the Council to work more strenuously foi its passage m 1924 It 
“conducted an intensive campaign of information in behalf of the 
State Water and Powei Act, sending out to the voters of the 
State more than 70,000 letters, giving reliable data on public 
ownership of water and power utilities Nothing daunted by 
a second defeat, electrical w'orkers agitated for its passage in 

w ork, the city council which was verj' favorable to us managed to bring 
this about The city’s distributing system was started m 1916, but it 
was 1922 before they purchased the S C Co’s property, as the matter was 
in the courts Recent great increases m population necessitated ex- 
pansion in the system” These expansions were financed by bond issues 
in 1924 and 1926 J E Home — Journal of Electrical Workers and Opera' 
tors, November, 1926, p 537 

It IS generally conceded that the D C made a creditable showing 
in the political campaign of 1922 in California when the voters of the 
State had before them what was known as the 'California Water and 
Power Act’ which provided for the State to acquire water power sites 
and to generate and distribute light, power and water throughout the 
State” T C Vickers— Report of Officers, IBEW , 1923, p 78 
“/bid, 192S, p 83 
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1926 Though it was again defeated/’ it is evident that the per- 
sistent attempts of the Biotherhood in favor of the measure have 
constituted a real source of danger to the private power interests 
of the State 

The first official consideration of this new type of public 
ownership is found in the 1923 Report of International President 
Noonan He discussed the question in consideiable detail and 
concluded “For the good of all people in general and the Electri- 
cal Workers in particulai, I recommend that we, as an organiza- 
tion, join with the Public Owneiship League of America, to pro- 
mote public ownership of power plants in general 

The yeais 1924, 1925, and 1926 were marked by vigorous 
activity on the part of the Biotherhood As an indication of the 
extent to which the International officers interested themselves 
in building up sentiment among the members in favor of public 
ownership during these years, thirteen articles and editorials 
favoring public ownership appeared in the 1924 issues of the 
official journal, twenty-six such articles appeared during 1925, and 
eighteen wei e published in 1926 Some were of a general 
nature ““ The majonty of them, howevei, referred to the specific 
projects before the public, particularly Muscle Shoals, Boulder 
Dam, the Hetch-Hetchy pioject in California, and the Conowingo 
pioject in Maryland*’ The Giant Power Institute, which was 


’■'Ihid , 1927, p 8s 

"J P Noonan — Op at, 1923, p 8 

"These figures do not include references to public ownership in the 
letters of local unions, nor do they include the numerous small items 
relating to low electric rates m publicly owned systems 

"One issue urged members to fill out the following questionnaire and 
return it to the International office 

“i Is there any local interest in youi community in development of 
water power for public use? 

2 Are there any organizations, other than the IBEW, directly in- 
terested in arousing public interest in public ownership of water 
power resources? 

3 Is there any movement on or sentiment for public ownership of 
the power plants? 

4 Is there any available water power for new development?” — 
Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, April, 1925, p 311 

““The IBEW is m the power fight to stay It is prepared to oppose 
the power tiust with its company union policy on both the political and 
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conducted at Brookwood Labor College during the summer of 
1926 under the auspices of the International officers of the 
Brotherhood, was another medium for spreading public owner- 
ship propaganda among the members 

The efforts of the Brotherhood during these years were 
especially directed toivard pi eventing the lease or sale of the 
Muscle Shoals project in Alabama, which had been developed 
by the United States Government, to private power companies 
The Alabama Power Company, the chief bidder, incidentally, 
has never been very friendly toward the Brotherhood®^ The 
Muscle Shoals Commission, which had been appointed by the 
Government to make recommendations for the solution of the 
problem, requested suggestions from the American Federation 
of Labor as to labor’s viewpoint President Gieen passed this 
request on to tlie International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers as the umon most directly concerned President Noonan, of 
the latter body, prepared a statement describing the reasons for 
labor’s opposition to the granting of Muscle Shoals to private 
companies President Green not only remitted this statement to 
the Commission but also published it in the American Federation- 
ist, the official journal of the American Federation of Labor 
It IS seen from this that the attitude of the Electrical Workers 
has CKCrcised an impoitant influence upon the attitude of the 

industrial fields It has already spent time and money in both its own 
and the public’s interest in the Muscle Shoals fight, in the Conowingo 
battle, and m the long-drawn-out controversies on Boulder Dam and 
Hetch-Hetchy” J P Noonan— , August, 1926, p 372 

“See p 141 

“The following appeal appeared in April, 1926 "DON’T STOP 
WORKING' Muscle Shoals has not yet been given away Protests to 
Washington will still have influence and will have until Congress closes 
This fight to retain Muscle Shoals has been Electrical Workers’! Let’s 
fimsh the fight!” — Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, April, 
1926. p 156 

"Editorial— /feid , April, 1926, p 154 

“J P Noonan — Report of Officers, IBEW, 1925, pp 25-28 Also 
American Federatiomst, Vol 32, No 7, July, 1925, pp 533-537 Mr 
Noonan, also a member of the Executive Council of the A F of L 
(1925 Report, p 29), IS the representative of labor on the St Law- 
rence Commission which is mvestigating the development of the river for 
commeraal and power purposes (1925 Report, p, 24). 
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larger body of organized labor concerning Muscle Shoals and 
public ownership in general 

A^igorous agitation has been earned on m favor of the John- 
son-Swing Bill, which calls for the development by the federal 
government of a power site on the Colorado River at Boulder 
Canyon That the “make-work” possibilities of this project 
were prominent in the minds of electrical workers residing in the 
teriitory to be benefited by it is indicated by the statement of a 
Los Angeles unionist that “it will mean thousands of miles of 
transmission lines of all descriptions, steel towers and pole lines , 
it will mean work for years 

Although the Hetch-Hetchy proj'ect involves the sale of 
natural resources of the nation to a private company*® and, as 
such, has been strongly opposed by the Brotherhood and other 
bodies of public ownership advocates, it is primarily a local 
matter We find tins statement in the Report of Officers for 
1923 

Several years ago the City of San Francisco, California, through a 
Congressional Grant acquired water rights to the Hetch-Hetchy Basin 
for the purpose of bringing water from the mountains to supply San 
Francisco and the cities tributary to their lines This basin is located in 
the Sierra-Nevada Mountains approximately 200 miles east of San Fran- 
cisco and IS generally referred to as tlie Hetch-Hetchy project A sur- 
vey of the proposition revealed that there were also a number of valu- 
able water power sites The City has voted many millions of dollars 
in bonds for the development of this power, and now that the work has 
progressed to the point where the Moccasin Creek Power House will 
soon be ready to generate power, we find that the Engineer in charge has 
recommended to the Board of Supervisors of the City and County of 
San Francisco that they sell whatever power is generated by this project 


"The following appeal appeared in the official journal “Let your 
congressional representative know that you aie in favor of the proposition 
and urge his suppoit of the Johnson-Swmg Bill” Editorial, Journal of 
Electrical Workers and Opeiators, March, 1924, p 209 
"J E Horne, Local No 18 — Ibid, December, 1924, p 83 
“It should be noted that the City contemplated the pubhc distnbution 
of this energj' and for that purpose instituted condemnation proceedings 
before the Railroad Commission to acquire the local distribution systems 
of the Paafic Gas and Electric and Great Western Power Companies See 
W J Herrman— “The San Francisco Condemnation Cases, etc "—Journal 
of Land Economics and Public Utilities, Vol V, No 1, February, 1929, 
pp 8-18 
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to the Pacific Gas and Electric Co at wholesale As soon as this report 
was made public, Local No 151, of San Francisco, immediately enlisted 
the aid of the Central Labor Council of San Francisco and the campaign 
was launched by resolutions from the vaiious labor unions and civic 
bodies to prevail upon the Supervisors to provide ways and means for the 
City and County of San Francisco to distribute the current generated by 
this project to the consumers direct in order that the project would not 
only be self sustaining but would m that manner provide sufficient revenue 
to pay off all bonds and other indebtedness®* 

In spite of these protests, the Board of Supervisors, on June 
29, 1925, by a vote of eleven to seven, authorized the Board of 
Public Works to contract with the Pacific Gas and Electiic Com- 
pany for temporary distribution of Pletch-Hetchy power In 
November, however, “by electing nine Supeivisors of the mi- 
nority group ticket San Francisco voters appaiently ex- 

pressed disapproval of the sale of hydro-electric power . 

This group in its platform opposed the contract recently entered 
into between the city and the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
and favored acquisition of a municipally owned distribution sys- 
tem Local No 151, of the I B E W , played a prominent part 
in defeating the candidates who had voted in favor of the con- 
tract The president of the local union was elected as one of the 
new members of the Board of Supervisors Early m 1926, the 
new Board authorized city engineers to prepare for tlie con*- 
struction of a transmission line A bond issue for the pur- 
pose of financing this transmission line failed, m spite of the 
activities of advocates of the municipal system, including Local 
No 151 and other labor bodies, to secure the necessary two- 
thirds majority at the November election of 1927 In reporting 
this, however, a member of the union commented that “we will 
try again before long and keep it up until we do get it ovei ”” 
It is probable that the strenuous opposition of the International 
Brotherhood, and particularly the opposition of Local No 151, 
to the sale of the municipal power to the Pacific Gas and Electric 

®T C Vickers — Report of Officers, I BEW , 1923, p 83 

'‘Electrical World, Vol 86, No i, July 4, 1923, p 27, No 20, Novem- 
ber 14, 192s, p 1017 

'‘Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, December, 1923, p 926 

’’’Eleiirical World, Vol 87, No 16, April 10, 1926, p 775 
C D Mull, Local No 131 — Journal of Electrical Workers and Oper- 
ators, December, 1927, p 643 
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Company has been due, in a very large measure, to the fact that 
the Company has refused to deal with the Brotherhood since 
1921 

The interest of the Biotherhood in the Conowingo project 
Avas of a more general nature The Conowingo water-power 
site IS within the boundaries of the State of Maryland The 
difficulty arose over the attempt of the Susquehanna Power Com- 
pany, controlled by the same interests which own the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, to develop the power and distribute 
It in Philadelphia The Baltimore Federation of Laboi protested 
to Governor Ritchie, asking him to use his influence to pre- 
vent the Maryland Public Utilities Commission fiom approving 
the development by the Philadelphia interests until the feasibility 
of the development of the power as a state-owned project could 
be investigated. These efforts met with failure, however, as by 
the summer of 1926 the State Commissions of both Pennsylvania 
and Maryland and the Federal Power Commission had approved 
the development of the Conowingo site by the Susquehanna 
Power Company and had approved the issuance of seciiiities to 
finance the project 

As indicated above, these four projects — Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Dam, Hetch-Hetchy, and Conowingo — form the special 
objects of the Brothei hood’s attack on private ownership of elec- 
tric light and power, particularly the private development of 
water-power sites That this attitude was a direct result of the 
Brotherhood’s loss of influence m the central station industry 
IS indicated by the following editorial in the Journal 

So we see emerging out of the welter of the last five years an industiy 
transformed The small electric station is being obliterated The regional 
monopoly has arrived, with lines of tribute and adherence to a nation-wide 
potential monopoly through connections with the Electric Bond and Share 
Company This pooling of power should “nationalize” the electrical in- 
dustry, but we see little or no disposition on the part of the “Electrical 
Trust” to “nationalize” trade agreements thru the general recognition of 
labor unions and of the principles of collective bargaining The hope- 


■^T C Vickers— ife/>ort of Officets, LBEW, 1923, p 81 
”F J Meeds, Local No 28 (Baltimore) — Journal of Electrical Work- 
ers and Operators, March, 1925, p 246 , S C Hatton, Local No 28—Ibtd , 
August, 1926, p 38s Report of EvecuUve Secretary, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Project No 405, “Conowingo Project” 
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ful Sign IS that the I B EW sees where it is going It has no illusions 
about the future The union is prepared to see its public ownership pro- 
gram victorious or defeated And it is prepared to take its place m the 
New Era It expects to see the electncal industry won for unionism ” 

It has been noted that the Brotherhood agitated vigorously 
for public ownership in 1924, 1925, and 1926 through the official 
journal Numerous leferences have also been made to strong 
statements in favor of public ownership in the 1923 and 1925 
Reports of the International President In view of these facts 
and also the fact that public ownership activity, in general, in- 
creased during 1927,” It is rather puzzling to discover that, 
thioughout the year, no official pronouncement in favor of pub- 
lic ownership appeared in the Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators and that the 1927 Report of the President ignores the 
subject This might be attributed to the fact that the press of 
other matters crowded the subject out of the official publications 
of the Brotherhood and no significance might be attached to it 
had it not been for two other developments during the year 
In the first place, the National Electric Light Association, 
for the first time in its history, granted recognition to organized 
labor in that it invited President Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to speak to the 1927 Convention of the Association 
His speech implied opposition to public ownership or, lather, 
imphed that labor would oppose government ownership as long 
as it could have its just rights under private ownership It 


"Journal of Electncal Workers and Operators, January, 1926, p 3 
"In speaking of the tone of the meetings of utility associations during 
the year, the Electrical World points out that “this year the emphasis has 
changed Because of the reciudescence of activity among advocates of the 
ownership of pubhc utilities by government, because of pending federal 
investigations and widely published theories of federal control, the in- 
dustry has naturally been thrown to some extent on the defensive, and the 
main theme at many meetings has been the championship of private utili- 
ties regulated by the state” Vol 90, No 20, November 12, 1927, p 975 
""Both employers and employees have been free from the domina- 
tion of autocratic control and governmental dictation such as prevails m 
some of the other lands This condition creates a feeling of security and 
assurance and encourages private initiative and enterprise Industrial 
freedom is as essential to human happiness and human welfare as poli- 
tical freedom Let us hope that our nation will always remain free from 
governmental, autocratic and dictatorial control of its mdustnes and 
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also urged the establishment of a “happy reciprocal relationship” 
between employeis and workers of the industry 

Secondly, President Noonan, of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, as described in Chapter 11 ,’® began 
negotiations with leaders in the power industry for a national 
understanduig which would entail a more general recognition 
of the union in the industry In asking the 1927 Convention of 
the Brotherhood for authority to negotiate with employers with 
this end in view, he commented at length upon the umon's lack 
of strength m the industry, but made no mention of public own- 
ership as a possible remedy for this lack of strength, as he had 
done in previous years 

It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the Brother- 
hood has abandoned its public ownership program, temporarily, 
at least, and substituted for it the attempt to arrive at an undei- 
standing with the power mdustry which would embody recog- 
nition of the union and co-opei ation between labor and manage- 
ment This IS by no means an admission of the lack of success 
of this program in bettermg the condition of the electrical worker 
m the industry It is, on the other hand, due to the fact that 
the leaders in the central station industry have indicated that they 
realize what a strong enemy or ally organized labor can be to a 
public utility industry, and that they have implied, particularly 
by inviting the highest official of the American Fedei ation of 
Labor to be their honored guest, that they are willing to come 
to some understanding with organized labor The use of the 
method of propaganda by the International Brotherhood of Elec- 


workers Employees must be accorded the privilege of exercising their 
rights, as guaranteed to free, independent American citizens It is my 
opinion that co-operation, understanding and a spirit of mutual interest 
can be exemplified in the electric power industry to as great or even 
greater degree than any other industry Many problems of public 
character arise which seriously affect the economic interests of all con- 
cerned and the social interests of the great mass of working people I sin- 
cerely hope that the wage earners and the employers and the manage- 
ment associated with the electric light and power industry will establish 
a happy reciprocal relationship based upon a recognition of their common 
interest and common welfare” Wilham Green, “Electric Power and the 
Working ELA Bulleim.'Vdi XIV, No 7, July, 1927, pp 438-440 

"See p 98 
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tncal Workers has apparently accomplished more toward 
strengthening the position of the union in the industry than the 
economic method described in Chapter II 



CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSION 

As independent electric light and power companies were fused 
into consolidated systems, the economic stiength of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electiical Workers, the most representa- 
tive trade union m the powei mdustry, declined This decline was 
due in part to the increase in the relative bargaining power of 
central station employers and in part to the expansion of the 
company union movement and welfare schemes designed to de- 
velop the loyalty of workers to their employers, which consoli- 
dation in the industry made possible It is possible that the 
benefit and welfare featuies, which have been developed by the 
Brotherhood on such an elaborate scale since 1921, have retarded 
this decline in economic influence It is a fact, nevertheless, that, 
except in a few sections of the country, where local conditions, 
particularly the presence of a competing municipal plant, have 
strengthened unionism in the industry, central station electrical 
workers are not effectively organized and very few concessions 
have been secured through union influence since the end of the 
period of prosperity in 1920 

Sensing this, the International officers turned to the method 
of propaganda, which had been used by local unions with some 
degree of success for many years, in the attempt to bolster up 
the economic strength of the imion Their activities along this 
line took the form of vigoious agitation for public ownership 
of electric light and power utilities, particularly of hydro-electric 
developments Because it has a closer relation to the industry 
than any other laboi organization and also because it is one of 
the largest trade unions in the country owing to its strength 
m the electrical constiuction industry, the Biotherhood was able 

^The Handbook of Amencan Trade Umons of 1926 showed the 
I B E W to be the third largest organization afiSliated with the Amencan 
Federation of Labor It was exceeded only by the United Mine Workers 
and the International Union of Carpenters and Joiners See Handbook of 
American Trade Umons, October. 1926, Bulletin No 420, U S Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, pp 21, 25, loi 
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to influence the American Federation of Labor to take a stanc 
in favor of public ownership 

In 1927, however, organized labor and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers apparently abandoned, for z 
time, at least, their public ownership program President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor, m a speech before the 1927 
Convention of the National Electric Light Association, implied 
that organized labor would not favor public ownership of the 
electrical industry if it could be given its just rights under private 
ownership. The official publications of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, which constituted the chief medium 
for the union’s public ownership agitation during 1924, 1925, 
and 1926, contamed scarcely any mention of the subject This 
abandonment of the method of propaganda would seem to testify 
to the success lather than the failure of that metliod, however 
The action of the National Electric Light Association in ex- 
tending an invitation to President Green constituted the fiist act 
of the industry as a whole which could m any way be construed 
as a recogmtion of organized labor It is difficult to think of it 
any other way than as a bid by the leaders in the industiy for the 
support of organized labor and an indication that they are willing 
to grant labor a greater degree of recognition in the future than 
they have m the past President Noonan of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers appaiently constiued the 
N E L A action m this manner Shortly after the N E L A Con- 
vention, he asked and received authority from the Convention of 
the Brotherhood to negotiate with leaders in the central station 
industry for a declaration of principles providing for the recog- 
nition of the union, increased emphasis upon co-operation and 
efficiency, and the virtual outlawry of stakes 

Though predictions are always dangerous, it is probable that 
some form of national understanding will be reached between 
central station employers and the Brotherhood which will open 
the way for agi cements between local employers and unions It 
IS unlikely, however, that such an understanding will apply to all 
of the workers who are now considered by the Brotherhood as 
being within its jurisdiction 

In the first place, the orgamzation is a trade union which 
is composed very largely of Imemen and inside wiremen The 
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attempt to include several other distinct trades, such as that 
of the meter- tester and the sub-station operator, in the same cate- 
gory with linemen, the largest class of workers m the central 
station industry, has never been very successful The only pos- 
sible way in which these various trades could be successfully 
handled by the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
would be to reorganize it on the basis of an mdustrial union 
Such a reorganization would result in a separation fiom the in- 
side wiremen, most of whom are building tradesmen, and would 
thus deprive central station elect! ical workers of the benefits re- 
ceived thiough direct affiliation with the building trades, which 
are completely unionized m many localities Members of the 
International Brotlierhood, moreover, have always been tradition- 
ally opposed to industrial unionism 

In the second place, the importance of developing a “family 
spirit” on the part of opeiatmg employees, particularly those 
who have direct contact with the consuming public, makes em- 
ployers unwillmg to permit outside interference in matters con- 
cerning these workers Hence it is reasonable to believe that em- 
ployers would be opposed to their unionization 

The tendency is undoubtedly in the direction of a clearer 
differentiation between the operating “family” of the central 
station employer and that type of labor which is not so closely 
related to the rendering of service to consumers That is, the 
“family” is steadily being narrowed to include only managerial, 
clerical and semi-clencal, and exclusively operating employees, 
such as metermen, troublemen, and sub-station operators as well 
as those production employees who are nominally under the juris- 
diction of the Engineers’ and Fiiemen’s unions It seems logical 
to believe that these types of employees will become even more 
predominantly non-union in the future than they are at present 
The large body of workers engaged in the construction, lecon- 
struction, and maintenance of tiansmission and distribution sys- 
tems, made up mostly of linemen and cablesplicers, are more 
and more finding themselves outside the “family circle” find are 
being emplo3"ed by independent contractors or by construction 
companies controlled by the power companies They are steadily 
assuming the nature of building-tradesmen, working on a tempor- 
ary job basis rather than a permanent annual basis It is the 
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latter type of woi leers which will become more unionized than 
It has been in the past if the above-mentioned national under- 
standing IS entered into 

This understanding would be advantageous to the union in 
that it would make it easier to organize that type of central 
station employees upon which the organization has always 
centered most of its organizing efforts It would be advantageous 
to the industry, most of all, because it would transform a large 
section of the citizenry which possesses a consideiable degiee 
of solidarity— organized labor, m general — from a group of ad- 
vocates of public ownership and opponents of the utility com- 
panies into allies, or, at least, into people wdio would not be 
actively antagonistic to the industry In so far as such an under- 
standing would result m the greater unionization of linemen, it 
might, moreover, make it possible for companies to cut down 
much of the expense of insurance plans, pensions, etc , as the 
International Biotherhood has already developed beneficial 
features of this type and will undoubtedly develop them still 
further as its membership grows It may be argued that this 
increased recognition of the union will ultimately leact to the 
disadvantage of the industry in that the union may grow so 
strong that it will attempt to assume control of the industry 
either through voting m public ownership or developing some 
form of syndicalist control Anyone familiar with the utter- 
ances ot these unionists as well as othei members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, however, realizes how strongly opposed 
most of them are to all forms of radicalism They have favored 
public ownership of the electric light and power industry as op- 
portunists, not as idealists They have seen it as a method of 
bettering working conditions and, to some extent, reducing the 
cost of living It they are given recognition and good working 
conditions, the desire for public ownership will be slight Dis- 
satisfaction and unreasonable demands upon employers will al- 
ways exist, but, on the whole, satisfaction with the status quo will 
be sufficient to prevent vigorous action toward overthrowing it 
The above discussion has summarized the history of the rela- 
tions between the International Biotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the electric light and power mdustiy and has in- 
dicated the effect of union activities upon the industry. Although 



there is a close connection between union strength and wages 
and working conditions of the individual workmen, they are by 
no means synonymous Hence, the effect of union activities upon 
the wages and working conditions of the men deserves special 
mention It is generally true that wages and hours, and working 
conditions closely related to them, have tended to improve as the 
power of the union in the industry has grown It is also true that 
the influence of the union has been a factor in pieventmg wage 
1 eductions during times of industrial depression These state- 
ments are made with full realization of the fact that the influ- 
ence of the union has tended to vary directly with good busi- 
ness conditions It is probably true that wages would have in- 
creased during and after the 1916-1920 period of prosperity had 
there been no labor unions The fact, however, that many wage 
increases in the electric light and power as well as other in- 
dustries duiing that period were secured only after strikes and 
threatened strikes by unions shows that the extent to which 
wages lagged behind the cost of living would have been much 
greater had it not been for oiganized labor Another exception 
to the general rule that wages and working conditions tend to 
vaiy directly with the strength of the union in the industry is 
found in the fact that wages are as high in the central station 
industry, and in many cases even higher, during this present 
period of union weakness as they were in 1920, when the power 
of the union was at its height This situation is not peculiar to 
the electric light and power industry, however, as wages have in- 
creased generally since 1920, except during the 1921-1923 de- 
pression ^ In spite of this general increase in wages, it is never- 
theless true that wages in the central station industry are higher 
in those companies where union influence is still stronger than 
elsewhere This is particularly true in those cities where muni- 
cipal plants are also in existence, such as Detroit and Seattle 

The safety activities of the union, though diiected almost as 
much toward establishing standards of construction which would 
necessitate the employment of a larger number of linemen, have 
tended to lessen the hazaids of the occupation The union will 

"See following references for data concerning the general increase m 
wages, 1920-1927 Monthly Labor Reviezv, Vol 25, No 3, September, 1927, 
pp 112-13S, Vol 26, No 2, February, 1928, p 120 
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undoubtedly continue to serve the best interests of the individual 
workmen through representing them in commission hearmgs 
concerning safe practices in the industry The benefit features 
w^hich have been developed by the Brotherhood primarily as a 
means of retaining the loyalty of its members have at the same 
time been of real service to the members Particularly is this 
true of the life insurance features which have been established in 
recent years 

There are certain other problems affecting the welfare of 
the individual workers, however, which have been practically un- 
touched by the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workei s 
Foremost among them has been the problem of security of em- 
ployment, which is just as important as the problems of wages, 
hours, safety, and benefits, if not moie so The attempt of 
the union to secure union-shop or pieferential union-shop agree- 
ments, which has been largely unsuccessful,' constitutes almost 
the only attempt of the union to obtain greater security of em- 
ployment for its members This type of activity, moreover, has 
affected the problem in only a superficial manner, as it has done 
nothing eitlier to prevent unemployment or to provide benefits 
or insurance for its idle members Indeed, many employers and 
some workers feel that the general effect of union activities is 
to increase insecurity of emplojnnent in the industry, in so far 
as union activities tend to result m strikes and lockouts The 
proposed national understanding, with its opposition to strikes 
and recognition of the union, will tend to do away with much of 
the insecurity which has accompanied the more or less constant 
friction between employers and unionists On the other hand, 
in so far as it hastens the tendency toward linemen’s being em- 
ployed on a temporary job basis, employment will tend to be less 
secure under such an arrangement than it has been previously 

The problem, however, is not insoluble In the first place, 
public utility officials have already made some progress toward 
budgetmg their work in such a manner that abnormal expan- 
sions and reductions in the size of the working force can be 
partially eliminated Secondly, it is possible that some form of 
unemployment insurance will be developed, most likely under 
union auspices, which will make the effects of unemployment in 
the industry less severe Finally, it is reasonable to believe that 
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the recognition of the Brotherhood by the industry will result 
in increased wages and thus enable the woikers to provide for 
periods of idleness through receiving a higher wage during peri- 
ods of employment This is generally recognized as the social 
justification for the high wages now paid to the building trades 
workers 

The public utility nature of the electric light and power in- 
dustry, however, necessitates caution in making an analogy be- 
tween the laboi problems of that industry and those of the con- 
struction industry The question immediately arises as to whether 
or not an alignment between the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and cential station employers which tends 
to increase wages is socially desirable It seems reasonable to 
believe that the high wages in the building trades have been 
passed on to the public in the fonn of higher construction costs 
Higher wages in the central station industiy will undoubtedly 
be reflected m electric rates, whether, as construction costs, they 
have been capitalized as a part of the investment, or whether they 
have been allowed as operating costs The distribution of the 
income of the electiic light and power industry among wage- 
earners, other employees, owners ot capital, and consumers is 
certain to become a more disputed question in the future than 
it has been in the past Disputes between wage-earners and man- 
agement, however, will probably be less troublesome, as any 
national understanding which is reached between the two parties 
will, of necessity, provide some type of voluntary arbitration 
machinery It is impossible to generalize concerning the extent 
to which public welfare will demand that governmental bodies 
attempt to fix wage rates in the industry That public utility 
commissions will be compelled to give greater attention to the 
question of wages, not only of operating employees but also of 
constiuction workers, in attempting to fix service rates which 
will guarantee a fair return to investors is a logical conclusion 
In the past, regulatory bodies have side-stepped the question of 
wages and have left it entirely to the management Manage- 
ment has desiied to increase private profits and at the same time 
maintain favorable public relations through keeping wages, as 
well as other costs of production, low m order to make reason- 
ably low service rates possible Workers have resented this and, 
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through the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
have attempted to improve wages and other working conditions 
The economic method was successful for a time When it had 
apparently failed, union leaders turned to the method of propa- 
ganda and, through it, have reached the point where the union 
IS likely to have more influence upon wages and working condi- 
tions than It has had previously The close relation between 
wages and rates of service makes it imperative that the public 
as well as labor and management have something to say about 
wages The public utility commissions constitute the logical 
representatives of the public m this matter 

The public is interested in the question of the continuity of 
electric service even more than in the question of rates Although 
there have been interruptions of service because of disputes 
between unionists and employeis, which have seriously discom- 
moded the public, they have been insignificant as compared to 
interruptions of service in othei utility industries, notably the 
transportation mdustiies It is certain that the problem will be 
even less important in the future The large body of union work- 
ers in the industry, as pointed out earlier m this chapter, are 
engaged very largely in construction work Those employees who 
are directly engaged in operation are largely non-union and piob- 
ably will become even more so Hence, even if the union electri- 
cal workers should suspend work, service would not be inter- 
rupted except in case of an unusually long strike or some ca- 
tastrophe which would put lines out of commission Moreover, the 
recent history of the activities of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers shows an increasing tendency toward the 
settlement of disputes through peaceful means rather than strikes 
The negotiations which the officers of the Brotherhood aie now 
carrying on with leaders of the industry for a national under- 
standing which will create conditions that will make strikes un- 
necessaiy are an indication of this tendency The social im- 
portance of the problem of trade unionism m the electric light 
and power industry, consequently, does not he in the i elation 
between unionism and the continuity of service It lies, rather, 
m the relation of trade unionism to the problem of fixing rates 
of service which will be oppressive to neither the consumer, 
the worker, nor the owner of capital 



APPENDIX 

AGREEMENT— INSIDE MEN" 

This agi eement made and entered into this 19th day of May, A D , 
1913, by and between the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, the party of 
the first part, hereinafter called the “Company” and the International Bro- 
therhood of Electrical Workers, affiliated with thq A F of L , the party of 
the second part, hereinafter called “Employees” 

Witnesseth That whereas the Company is engaged in the business 
of supplying among other commodities, electric energy within the cities 
of San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, San Rafael, and Sacramento, and 
m the puisuit of its business requires the running of conduits, installation 
of wiring and other apparatus on consumers’ premises necessary to sup- 
ply service and whereas said Employees are willing to enter into a con- 
tract with the said Company, the parties hereto do agree to the following 
working conditions and wage schedule for a period of three (3) years 
commencing May 19, 1913 

Walking Conditions 

1 Eight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s work Working hours, 8 
AM to 12 A M and i P M to 5 P M 

2 Overtime shall be computed on the basis of eight (8) hours per 
day and at the minimum rate employee is entitled to in Section 15 

3 All overtime shall be rated as specified in Sections 4, S. and 6 

4 Overtime starting at 5 P M or later shall be computed at the 
rate of double time of minimum rate and shall continue until em- 
ployee IS relieved of duty 

5 Employees reporting for work between 5AM and SAM will 
be paid at the rate of double time , ordinary hours following shall 
be computed at straight time All time to be figured as specified 
in Section 15 

6 All time worked during regular hours on Sundays and holidays 
will be computed at double time of rate of pay, as specified in 
Section IS 

7 Employees working on 8-hour basis shall go to and from point of 
work on their own time 

8 Holidays shall be as follows Fourth of July, Labor Day, Admis- 
sion Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and Saturday after- 
noons m San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, San Rafael, and Sac- 
ramento When any of the above holidays fall on Sunday, the fol- 
lowing Monday shall be considered a holiday 

9 All employees at work on primary and general election days, and 
who are entitled to vote m the district in which they are located, 

'L C Grasser, International Vice-President — Electrical Worker, July, 

1913, pp 1045-1047 
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Will be allowed two hours at the rate of pay as specified lu Sec- 
tion IS, in which to vote at said election Election days are not m 
any case to be considered as holidays or half -holidays 

10 Men working outside the city limits shall report at the city limits 
at 8 A M unless required to report at the store-room at 8 A M 
If reporting at the city limits at 8 A M , they shall travel the rest 
of the way on Company time or leceive regular overtime Same 
rule to apply to return trip 

11 The Company agrees to pay all car-fare beyond the 5c limit and 
during working hours in transferring, etc 

12 Employees shall be paid semi-monthly, payment to be made on or 
before the 21st of the month for wages due and up to and includ- 
ing the isth of the current month, and on or bef oi e the 6th of the 
month for wages due up to and including the last day of the pre- 
ceding month 

13 Foreman Wiremen An employee having charge of more than 
two (2) Journeyman Wiiemen shall be rated as a Foreman Wiit- 

14 Journeyman Wiremen An employee engaged m the work of in- 
stalling metal conduits, mouldings, and wiring in buildings and 
the setting of meters only, will he classed as Journeyman Wiremen 
and will receive a minimum wage for that class of work as listed 
in Section 15, with the proviso and understanding that where out- 
side electrical workers, classed as Linemen, run aerial wiies and 
cables on poles, and from poles to building, 01 ovei or outside of 
building, that nothing heiem shall be constiued as to prevent said 
Outside Linemen from setting meters in connection with the job, 
provided, however, no inside wiring or installation of conduits is 
done 

15 Mmtmim Rates of Pay 

Foreman Wiremen shall receive not less than $5 50 per day 
Journeyman Wiremen shall receive not less than $5 00 per day 
Apprentices, $250 to $400 per day, according to class 

In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto hereunto affixed their hands 
and seals through their respective office! s the day and year first above 
written 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
(Signed) John A Britton, 
Vice-President and General Manager 
I B E W 

(Signed) L C Crasser, 

International Vice-President 


agreement— OUTSIDE MEN 

lOiJbv into this 2ist day of May, A D. 

the first par, here.naftei called the •■Company," and the Internatlal 
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Biotheihood of Electiical Woikeis, affiliated with the AF of L (to- 
gether with Its suboidinate local unions), the party of the second part, 
heieinafter called the “Employees” 

Witnesseth That, whcieas the Company is engaged in the business of 
supplying, among other commodities, electric energy within the cities of 
San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, and San Rafael and in the pursuit 'of 
Its business requires the construction, operation and maintenance of trans- 
mission, distribution, telephone lines and apparatus in connection there- 
with, and the perfoimance of other work necessary to supply service, and 
whereas said Employees aic willing to entei into a contract with the said 
Company, the parties hereto do agree to the following conditions and 
wage schedule for a period of three (3) years commencing May 21st, 1913 

Working Conditions 

1 Eight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s work Working hours, 8 
AM to 12 A M and i P M to s P M, except where the de- 
mands of the service lequire regular shifts Such shifts are to be 
any eight (8) consecutive hours (excepting intermission for meals) 
of the 24 

2 Overtime shall be computed on the basis of eight (8) hours per 
day and at the minimum rates according to Sections 17 and 18 

3 All overtime shall be computed as specified in Sections 4 and S 

4 All time worked between 5PM and SAM for day men and 
after regular working hours, or during the next 16 hours for shift 
men, and for time worked on Sundays and holidays, will be paid 
at the rate of double time 

5 Employees reporting for work between 5AM and SAM will 
be paid at the late of double time, ordinaiy hours following shall 
be computed at straight time (This not to apply to shift men ) 

6 Employees working on 8-hour basis shall go to and from work on 
their own time 

7 Hobdays shall be as follows New Year’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Admis- 
sion Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and Saturday after- 
noons in San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, and San Rafael, if the 
employees so elect 

8 All employees at work on primary and general election days, and 
who are entitled to vote m the district in winch they are located, 
will be allowed two hours at the rate of pay as specified m Sec- 
tions 17 and 18, in which to vote at said election Election days 
are in no case to be consideied as holidays or half-holidays 

9 Men working outside the city limits shall report at the city limits 
at 8 A M unless lequiied to report at the store-room at 8 A M 
If reporting at the city limits at 8 A M , they shall travel the rest 
of the way on Company time or receive regtilai overtime Same 
rule to apply to return trip 
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10 The Company agrees to pay all car-fare beyond the 5c limit and 
during working hours in transferring, etc 

11 Men regularly working for the company in any city, when sent 
from such place of employment to any other point from which 
they cannot return mghtly to regular place of employment will be 
allowed traveling expenses, board and lodging during the time 
they are away from the regular place of employment 

12 Employees shall be paid semi-monthly, payment to be made on or 
before the 21st of the month for wages due and up to and mclud- 
mg the 15th of the month, and on or before the 6th of the month 
for wages due up to and including the last day of the preceding 
month 

13 The Company agrees to employ only members of the I B E W , af- 
filiated with the AF of L (together with its subordinate Local 
Unions) in so far as the organization can furnish men, provided 
that men at present employed in any position shall not be dis- 
criminated against but shall be permitted at the pleasure of the 
Company to retain their present positions 

Outside Electrical Workers 

14 Outside Electrical Workers shall include Linemen, Lamp Trim- 
mers, Cable Splicers, Trouble-men, Repair and Station Construc- 
tion Men and attendants m central lighting and power stations 

15 Line Foremen An employee having charge of more than three 
(3) Journeyman Linemen shall be rated as a Line Foreman 

16 Lamp Trimmers Lamp Trimmers shall receive $ioo oo per month 
They shall not be required to work more than eight (8) hours per 
day Lamp Trimmers with horse and cart shall be allowed $3500 
per month for the keep of horse and cart 

17 Mtmmum Rates of Pay 

Foreman Linemen will be paid on the monthly basis at the rate of 
$13500 per month, no extra pay being allowed for overtime 
worked No reduction in salary will be made for any enforced 
loss of time except in cases of dismissal Foremen on the‘monthly 
basis will be entitled to two (2) weeks’ vacation per annum with 
full pay 

Journeyman Linemen — $4 50 per day 
Edison Tube Men — $4 go per day 
Cable Foremen — ^$600 per day 
Apprentices— $3 25 per day 
Cable Splicers— $5 go per day 
Lamp Trimmers — $100 per month 
Trouble-men— $iig per month 

Trouble-men shall work in a shift of eight (8) consecutive hours, 
Sundays and holidays included, and shall be entitled to one day off 
per week with no loss in pay 

All joining and splicing of lead-covered cables is to be done by 
Journeyman Cable Splicers 
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18 Operators Operators in Stations and Sub-Stations will receive 
from $7000 to $11000 per month according to classification of 
Station 

19 In case of swing operator employed, he shall receive not less than 
the maximum salary of the employee whose position he fills 

20 It IS hereby agreed and understood that all monthly operators em- 
ployed shall have at least one day off each week with no loss in 
pay 

21 The territory mentioned in this agieement includes the cities of 
San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, San Rafael and all territory 
lying between San Francisco and San Jose and between San Ra- 
fael and Sausalito 

In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto have hereunto afiixed their 
hands and seals through their respective officers, the day and year of the 
first above written 

Pacific Gas a.nd Electric Company 
(Signed) John A Britton, 
Vice-President and General Manager 
I B E W 

(Signed) L C Grassee, 

International Vice-President 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES^ 

(Adopted by the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
National Electrical Contractors Association in 1919) 

Preamble 

The vital interests of the Public, and of Employee and Employer in 
the industry are inseparably bound together All will benefit by a con- 
tinuous peaceful operation of the industrial process and the devotion of 
the means of production to the common good 

^ Principles 

(i) The facilities of the electrical industry for service to the public 
will be developed and enhanced by recognition that the overlapping of the 
functions of the various gioups m the industry is wasteful and should be 
eliminated 


'This declaration was incorporated into President Noonan’s Report 
to the 1927 Convention of the Brotherhood as a part of his request for 
authority to negotiate with central station employers for a national un- 
derstanding He said “We believe that a similar condition can be created 
for the benefit of the men engaged in the power industry and that through 
some central agency and understanding, a declaration of principles can be 
secured that will open the way for agreements between tlie emplo3nng 
members of that Central Organization and the locals of the Brotherhood 
to be underwritten by both parent bodies” Report of Officers, I BBW , 
1927, P 27 
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(2) Close contact and a mutually sympathetic mteiest between em- 
ployee and employer will develop a better working system and will tend 
constantly to stimulate production while improving the relationship be- 
tween employer and the community 

(3) Strikes and lock-outs are detrimental to the interests alike of em- 
ployee and employer and the public and should be avoided 

(4) Agreements or understandings winch are designed to obstruct di- 
rectly or indirectly the free development of trade, or to secure to special 
groups special privileges and advantages are subversive of the public in- 
terest and cancel the doctnne of equality of lights and opportunity, and 
should be condemned 

(5) The public interest is conserved, hazard to life and property is 
reduced, and standards of work are improved by fixing an adequate mini- 
mum of qualifications in knowledge and experience as a requirement prec- 
edent to the right of an individual to engage in electrical construction, 
and by the rigid inspection of electrical work, old and new 

(6) Public welfare, as well as the interests of the tiade, demands 
that electrical work be done by the electrical industry 

(7) Co-operation between employee and employer acquires construc- 
tive power, as both employees and employers become more completely or- 
ganized 

(8) The right of employees and employers m local groups to establish 
local wage scales and local working rules is recognized and nothing herein 
is to be construed as infringing that right 








TABLE VI 

EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES, 1922 


Class 

Stttarees and Wages 

Employees 


Amount (poo) 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Total 

Officers 

SuperinUndenlB and Managers 
Clerks, Stenographers, etc 

Wage earners 

Jiaia 433 

9 247 

16 701 

itl Isl 

8 

aVy 

58 6 

1% 

6 91S 

4S 3S4 

95 650 

6^4 


TABLE VII 

WAGE-EARNERS, OUTPUT, AND NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 
1902-1922 


Number of OtUtui Ontl- Oulfut per Number of Customers 
Census Year Wate-earners Itons of Wage earner Customers per Wage- 
KWH) {000) earner 


369 70s 
ibl 338 


TABLE VIII 

RATIO (EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE) OF WAGES TO TOTAL 
EXPENSES AND TO TOTAL INCOME, BY INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE X 


GROWTH IN MEMBERSHIP, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF STEAM 
AND OPERATING ENGINEERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF FIREMEN AND OILERS* 




BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A PRIMARY SOURCES 
I, Governmekt Publications 

Census of Electrical Industries — Central Electric Light and Power Sta- 
tions, 1902, 1907, 1912, 1917, 1922, 

Project No 405, “Conowingo Project,” Report of Executive Secretary, 
Federal Power Commission, 

Monthly Labor Review, July, 1915 — ^February, 1928, inclusive Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
Handbook of American Trade Unions Bulletin No 420, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Labor, October, 1926 
Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor Bulletin No 457, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, May 15, 1927 
“Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
Amenca, Division No. 268, v Cleveland Railway Company,” Court 
of Appeals for Cuyahoga County, Ohio, No 6022, decided Apnl 4, 

192s 

Gas and Electric Light Commissioners! Report for the Year igi8 Public 
Document No. 35, State of Massachusetts 
Act 1350, Statutes of California, spth Session 
Henning's General Laws of California, ipso (Hyatt’s ed ) 

2 Trade Union Publications’ 

Proceedings of Annual Conventions, Amencan Federation of Labor, 1909 
(twenty-mnth convention), 1913 (thirty-third convention), 1915 
(thirty-fifth convention), 1922 (forty-second convention) 

Constitution and Rules for Local Unions, as revised in 1905, 1911, 1916, 
and 1927 International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Directory of Local Unions for the Last Quarter of ipep International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

Electrical Worker {Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, after 
January, 1915) International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
Proceedings of Biennial Conventions, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, 1903, 1905, 1927 

Reports of Officers, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
191S, 1919, 1921, 1923, 1925, 1927 

Stationary Firemen’s Journal {Firemen and Oilers Journal, after October, 
1919) International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 
International Steam Engineer {International Engineer, after January, 
1927) International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers 

’Union periodicals are classed as primary sources because of the many 
official and semi-official reports of the activities and condition of the local 
and international organizations contained therein 
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3 Employers’ Publications 

Co-operaUve Council of the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
(3d ed), January I, 1926 

Employes’ Handbook (9th ed ) Commonwealth Edison Company, 1924 
Employes’ Handbook (3d ed ) Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, January i, 1926 

Rules of Employed Benefit Association of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois (4th ed ) August, 1927 
Proceedings of Annual Conventions, National Electric Light Association, 
1885-1927, except for 1916 and 1926 

Report of Industrial Relations Committee, National Electric Light Associ- 
ation, 1925-1926 

4 Miscellaneous 

Accident Insurance Manual The Spectator Company, 1918 
The Council on Industrial Relations foi the Electrical Construction In- 
dustry of the United States and Canada Authorized, January 6, 1926 

B SECONDARY SOURCES 

I Books 

Blum, S , Labor Economics Henry Holt and Company, 1925 
Glaeser, M G, Outlines of Public Utility Economics The Macmillan 
Company, 1927 

Kennedy, J B, Beneficiary Features of American Trade Unions The 
Johns Hopkins Press 

Lauck, W J , Political and Industrial Democracy, Jpz6~ige6 Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1926 

MuLCADffi, M A, The International Brotherhood of Electrical Woikers, 
a Study in Trade Union Structure and Functions The Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1923 

Nash, L R,, Economics of Public Utilities McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc, 1925 

Watkins, G § , Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems Thomas 
Y Crowell Company, 1922 

Wolman, Leo, Growth of American Trade Unions, 1888-1^23 National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1925 

2 Periodical Material 

American Federation of Labor Weekly News Lettei, July 17, 1926, Janu- 
ary I, 1927, May 28, 1927 

Berman, Edward, “Supreme Court and Compulsory Arbitration,” Ameri- 
can Economic Review, XVIII, i, 20-44 
Electric Traction, August, 1927, p 407 
Electrical World, 1883-1928 

Green, William, "Electric Power and the Working Man," National Elec- 
tric Light Association Bulletin, XIV, 7, 438-440 
Herrman, W j , “The San Francisco Condemnation Cases,” Journal of 
Land Economics and Public Utilities, V, 1, 8-18 
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Lauck, W J “Industrial Demociacy,” American Economic Review, XII, 
I, March, 1922, Supplement, 77-79 

National Engineer, XXI, 12, opposite p 608 

Noonan, J P , "General Statement of Muscle Shoals,” American Federa- 
tiomst, Vol 32, No 7."pp S33-537 

3 Miscellaneous 

Commons, John R , "Labor and Politics,” National Civic Federation Re- 
port on Municipal and Private Operation of Public Utilities (1907), 
Vol I, Part I, p 104. 

Symposium on the Common Interdependence of Labor and Electric 
Power in the United States The Romal Press, 1937 

Note The above sources have been supplemented by personal interviews 
and correspondence with union officials and officials of electric light 
and power companies 




INDEX 


Accident prevention, 112-121 
need for, 112 

activities of employers, 113 
of unions, 112-121, 150 
motives, IIS, 120 
effects, 120 

opposition of employers, I14, 
IIS, 120, ISO 

Agreements, see Trade agreements 
Alabama Power Company, 15, 168 
Albany, 57 

Allegheny County Light Company, 
53 

Altoona, Pennsylvania, 1 13 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, 36, 102, 94 
American Federation of Labor, 
assistance in forming unions, 
engineers, 20 
firemen, 25 
electncal workers, 31 
settlement of disputes, 
engineeis vs electncal work- 
ers, 20 

engineers vs firemen, 27 
Reid vs McNulty Electrical 
workers, 34, 58, 60, 6r 
public ownership, 164, 168, 172, 

173, 176, 178 

American Light and Power Com- 
pany, q6 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 35 
Appleton, Wisconsin, 49 
Apprentice linemen, 73 
Arbitration, 67, 73, 79, 107, 156, 181 
compulsoiy, 83, 107 
ot Boston street lighting contract, 

150 

Atlanta, 76, 92, 94, 131 
Atlanta Federation of Labor, 77 
Atlantic City, 94, 141 

Baltimore, 47, 88, 138 
Baltimore Federation of Labor, 171 
Beaumont, Texas, 66 
Benefit associations, organized by 
employers, 82, 122 
Electrical Workers Benefit As- 
sociation, 123, 124 
effectiveness, 127 


Benefits, to increase union loyalty, 
41, 178 

death, 121-126 
disability, 126, 128 
out-of-work, 133-136 
strike, 133-136 
Boise, 1 18 
"Boomer," 63 
Boston, 24, 90, 151-152 
Boulder Dam, 167, 169, 171 
Boycott, Alexandria, Virginia, 54 
Baltimore, 54 
Portland, Oregon, 95, 150 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 45 
British Columbia Electric Company, 

Button, John A, 58, 187 
Brock, G E , 88 
Brooklyn Edison Company, 65 
Bioolcwood Labor College, 141, 16S 
Brownwood, Texas, 79 
Buffalo, 57, 126 

Buftalo General Electric Company, 
70 

Biigmazet, G M , 30, 32, 42, 55, 57, 
67, 90, 94, 124 

Building trades unions, relation to 
power industry, 18, 19 
to linemen, 79, 102, 175-176 
Business conditions, effect upon 
union strength, 86-87, 100 
Butte, 94 

Byllesby (H M ) Engineering and 
Management Corporation, 14, 
6S 


Cable splicers, 15, 18, 30, 177 
Calgary, 94. n? 

California Gas and Electric Com- 


Califomia, safety legislation, 116- 
117, 118 

California Water and Power Act, 
166 

Canadian Electrical Trades Union, 


Canadian Industrial Disputes Act, 
156 

Cataract Power Company, 53 
Cedai Rapids, Iowa, 16 
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Central Illinois Light Company. 

Charleston (SC) Consolidated 
Light and Power Company, 72 
Chicago, 24, 31, 45. 74. 126, 140 
Chicago Sanitary District, union re- 
lations, 161-162 
Cincinnati, 73, 91 
Cisco, Texas, 79 
Citizens Industrial Alliance, 23 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, 70, 85 
Cleburne, Texas, 79 
Cleveland, 43, 1S4 
influence of municipal ownership 
upon union strength, 159-160 
union agitation tor municipal 
ownership, 165 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, 05, 71, 159 
Collective bargaining, 9 
effectiveness, 179 
methods, 39-44. io5 
1891-1903. 4« 

1903-1908, 54, SS, 61 
1908-1913, 61 
1913-1916, 67 
1916-1920, 83 
1920-1924, 86, 90 
1924-1928, 98, 99, 17s 
Columbia (SC) Railway, Gas and 
Electric Company, 127 
Commons, John R, 157, 161 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 

65 

strike against, 74-76, 161 
Company unions, 8r, 83 
success in Denver, 82 
coordinated with welfare work, 

89 

effect upon trade unionism, 89, 

' 90,97 

effect of consolidation upon, 97, 
99. 106 

Conciliation, 73, 76, 77, 95, 107 
Conowingo, 167, 170, 171 
Consolidated Electnc Light and 
Power Company of Kansas 
City, Kansas, 45 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Balti- 
more, 65 

Consolidation, attitude of Engl-* 
neers’ Union, 21 

effect upon company unions, 97, 
99, 106, I7S 

effect upon trade union strength, 
96, 97. 105, 175 

Construction costs, importance, 13 


Cooperation, Electrical Workers 
and power industry, 97, 98, 106, 
173, 176, 181, 182 

electrical workers and construc- 
tion industry, 97, 98, 187, 
Culhane, Thomas, 116 


Dallas, 57, 113 

Dallas Power and Light Company, 
strike, 79 

Davenport, Iowa, 45 
Death benefits, 121-126 
Deleen, Texas, 80 
Dennison, Texas, 79, 80 
Desmond, Texas, 80 
Denver, 31, 82 
Detective agencies, 88 
Detroit, 91, 94, 1 16 
influence of municipal ownership, 

157-159 

Detroit Edison Company, 72, 86 
IS7, IS8 

Difficulty benefit fund, 135 
Disability benefits, 126-128 
Distribution costs, 17 
Distribution systems, construction, 

14, 16, 177 

operation, 15, 177 
Doherty Fraternity, 81 
Dublin, Texas, 80 
Duluth, 31 

Duquesne County Light Company, 


Eastland, Texas, 80 
East Liverpool Traction and Light 
Company, 67 
East St Louis, 85, 94 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, 14, 25, 65, 151- 

152 

Edison Electnc Illuminating Com- 
pany of Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, 53 

Education, activities of unionists, 

140, 143 

vocational, 140, 141 
Efficiency, union attitude, 145, 176 
Electrical Worker, loyalty-building 
medium, 41 

educational medium, 14Q 
Electrical Workers Benefit Associa- 
tion, 123, 124, 127 

Electrical World, editorial com- 
ment, 15, 17. 59, 65. 68. 75, 116. 
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Electric Bond jnd Share Company, 

163, 171 

Electric rates, relation of unionism 
to, 10, 83, 108, iSi, 182 
relation of wages to, 13, 15, 76, 
181, 182 

union assistance in raising, 149- 

150 

Electric service, relation of union- 
ism to, 10, 83, 162, i8r, 182 
Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation, 67 

Employee representation, see Com- 
pany unions 

Employee stock ownership, 144 
Engineers, 15, 57 
decreased importance of, 18 
See also International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engi- 
neers and National Associa- 
tion of Stationary Engineeis 
Erie, Pennsylvania, 57 
Evans, Dave, 20, 23, 192 
Evans, E J , 140, 156 
Evansville, Indiana, 31 


Federa . _ 

Firemen, 15, 57 
decreased importance of, 18 
See also International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers 
Flatbush Light Company, 52, 112 
Ford, C P , 40, 44, 144 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 45 
Fort Worth, Texas, 51 
Franchise, union assistance in se- 
curing, 95, 149 


Galesburg, Illinois, 152 
Cans, R E , 77 
Gary, Indiana, 57 
Gas workers, 57 

Generating stations, Pearl Street, 
10 

construction, 14 
operation, 15 

Georgia Railway and Poivei Com- 
pany, 92 

strike against, 76-78 
Giant Power Institute, 141, 167 
Gompers, Samuel, 26 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 153 
Grasser, L C, 58, 63, 67, 183, 187 
Great Western Power Company, 85, 
169 


Green, William, 168, 172, 173, 176 
Greenwich, Connecticut, 92 
Groundmen, 15, 30 
Guelph, Ontario, 156 

Hamilton,, Ontario, 53, 156 
Hammond, Indiana, 42 
Hancock, W P, 25 
Hartford, Connecticut, 62 
Healy, Timothy, 24 
Helena Light and Railway Com- 
pany, 73 

Hetch-Hetchy project, 167, i6g, 170, 

171 

Home for the aged, 137 
Herrmann, W T, 169 
“Home guards,” 64 
Home Rule, 152 
Hoover, Herbert, 130 
Hours of Labor, data concerning, 
SO, 70, 183, i8s 
Houston, 45, 94, 115 
Houston Light and Power Com- 
pany, 73, 85, in, 112, 131 
Huse, F C , 30, 163 
Hydro-electric developments, effect 
upon labor requirements, 16, 18 

Idaho Public Utilities Commission, 
117 

Illinois Commerce Commission, 117, 
152 

Illinois Light and Power Company, 
85 

Illinois Powei and Light Corpora- 
tion, 152 

Illinois Power Company, 163 
Illinois State Conference of Elec- 
trical Workers, 117 
Indianapolis, 31, 91 
Independent Electric Light and 
Power Company (San Fran- 
cisco), 47 

Industrial union, in power industry, 
177 

Ingles, E, 74, 156 
Insull, M J , 147 

Insurance, Union Co-operative In- 
surance Association, Inc , 124- 
126. 129, 144 

Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, 124 

Group insurance under employer 
auspices, 125 

Massachusetts Savings Bank, 125 
unemployment, 133-136 
Interconnection, effect upon labor 
requirements, 16, 17, l8 
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International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, jurisdiction, 29 
history, 30-3S 
membership data, 32 
proportion in power industry, 

3S1 3d 

dispute with Engineers, 20 
dispute between Reid and Mc- 
Nulty factions. 33-34 
relations between linemen and 


Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 83, 107 

Kansas Gas and Electric Company, 
87, III, IIS 

Kaukauna, Wisconsin, 163 
Kennedy, J B , 121 
Kenosha Gas and Electric Com- 
pany S3 

Kloter, E F, 79 
Knights of Labor, 25, 3°, 31 


wiremen, 101 

with power industry, see collec- 
tive bargaining, cooperation, 
Trade agreements. Strikes, 
Wages, Pubhc ownership 
International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers, jurisdiction, 24 
history, 25-27 

dispute with Engineers, 27 
relation to power industry, 24, 26, 
27. 28, 58. 177 
membership data, 192 
International Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary Firemen, see Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers 

International Union of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 175 

International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers, jurisdic- 
tion, 19 
history, 20 

dispute with Electrical Workers, 
20 

with Firemen, 27 
conservative nature of, 22, 23 
relation to power industry, 20-24, 

177 

membership data, 192 
Investigation, compulsory, 107 
Iowa Railway and Light Company, 
16 

I W W, 90 

Jackson, W A , 48 
Jersey City, 78 
Johnson-Swing Bill, 169 
Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, editorial comment, 
68, 76, 120, 169 
annual educational issue, 141 
public ownership propaganda, 

167-172, 176 

Kansas City, 25. 126 
influence of municipal ownership 
upon union strength, 163 
Kansas City Power and Light Com- 
pany, 23, 163 


Labor-saving devices, in generating 
stations, 15 

in distribution departments, 17-18 
Lieb, J W, 81 

Light and Power Council of Cali- 
fornia, 57 
Lima, Ohio, 84, 86 
Linemen, 15, 30, 177 
increased importance, 18 
peculiar character, 103 
hazardous nature of occupation, 


Loiseaux, A L , 81 
London, Ontario, 156 
Long Acre Electric Light and 
Power Company, 21 
Los Angeles, 45, S6, 112 
influence of municipal ownership 
upon union strength, 161 
union agitation for municipal 
ownership, 165 

Los Angeles Gas and Electric Com- 


pany, 56, 16 1 
Lock-out, S3 
Louisville, 56 


Machinists, 36, 57 
McKinley, Wm B,, 152 
McNulty, F J, 33, 55, 62, 63, 64, 
65, 126 

“Make-woik” endeavors of unions, 
IIS 

Maryland Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, 171 

Massachusetts Board of Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners, 

151 

Meter-men, 15, 18, 30, 177 
Meyer, Joseph, 79 
Michigan City, Indiana, 94 
Middlemiss, G H , 15 
Miller, Heniy, 31 
Milwaukee, 24, 31, gi 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Corporation, 65 
Monongahela Valley Traction and 
Light Company, 27, 50, 70 
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Monongahela and West Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Company, 

85 

Montana Power Company, 94 
Montreal, 94 

Mortality rate, electrical workers, 
III 

Mt Vernon, New York, 45 
Mulcaire, M A , 30, 32, 34, 121, 133 
Municipal ownership, see public 
ownership 

Muscle Shoals, 167, 168, 171 
Mutual Electiic Company (De- 
troit), 1 16 


Nash, L R., g, 10 
National Association of Stationary 
Engineers, 23 

National Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation, Council on Indus- 
trial Relations, 97, 187 
National Electric Light Association, 
attitude toward unionization, of 
firemen, 25 
of linemen, 40 
welfare work, 6s 
unions inciease wages, 81 
not an "employers’ association,’’ 

“Industrial Relations Section,” 89 
accident prevention data, ill 
group insurance data, 125 
benefit association data, 127 
pensions data, 139 
makes overture to Labor, 172 
National Electrical Safety Code, 

1 19 

National Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 87 

National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, 87 

National War Labor Board, 83, 107 
Negro workers, 54 
Nesbit, C W, 124 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania, 95 
New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Conmany, 46 
New Orleans Railway and Light 
Company, 73, 149 
Newark, v8 

New York City, 10, 24, 25, 46, 52, 
78, 88, 91, 94 

New York Edison Company, 21, 65, 
81 

Niagara Falls, Ontario, 156 
Noonan, James P , 35, 63, 94, 97, 98, 
119, 130, 141, 154, 167, 168, 173, 
176, 187 
Norfolk, 112 


Northern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Company, 43 

Northwestern Electric Company, 
strike and boycott against, 95- 
96, ISO 

fianchise secured, 149 

Oakland, California, 183, 185 

O’Connell, F G , 52 

Ohio State Federation of Labor, 


Ontario Hydro-Electric System, 134 



tion, 95 

Organizing activities, 92 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 52 
Ottawa, 157 

Out-of-work benefits, 133-136 
Over-time provisions, 71 


Pacific District Council, 49, 116 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
49, SS. 72, 73, 84, 92 
strike against, 57-61 
Hetch-Hetchy troubles, 169-170 
union agreement, 183-187 
Pacific Light and Power Company, 

Palestine, Texas, 79 
Pans, Texas, 79 
Pasadena, California, 91, 163 
Patterson, New Jersey, 78 
Pennsylvania Edison Company 
(Easton), 93 

Pennsylvania and Ohio Light and 
Power Company, 95 
Pensions, 137 

granted by employers, 137, 138, 

by unions, 138, 139 
Peoples Light and Power Company, 

71 

Peoria, 86, 94 
Philadelphia, 31, 46 
Philadelphia Electric Company, 63, 
171 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 71 
Pinellas County Power Company, 


Pittsfiir^lh , 53. 57 

Political activities of unionists, 132 
Porter, J H , 77 
Portland, Maine, 94, 142 
Poitland, Oregon, 94, 95, 149 
Portland (Oregon) Railway, Light 
and Power Company, 96 
Production department, see Gen- 
erating Stations 
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Propaganda, unionist, 38, 146-1741 

concerning miscellaneous ques- 
tions, 149-153 
public ownership, I^-I5S 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, iii 

Public ownership, union attitude, 
IS3-ISS> 164, 166, 167-174, 176 
effect upon rates, iS4 
wages and working conditions, 

155-164 

umon propaganda for, 164-174 
Public Ownership League of 
America, 167 

Public relations, importance to 
ublity companies, 146 
strategic position of worker, 
146-148 

influence of organized labor, 148, 
IS3 

Public service commissions, safety 
orders, IIS, 117, 118, 120, 129 
relation of unions to, 108, 180-182 
Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, 72, 76 
strike against, 74 
‘‘Co-operative Council,” 82 
Employees Benefit Association, 
127 

Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, 66 

strike against, 78-79 
Public Service Production Com- 
pany of New Jersey, 14 
Pueblo, Colorado, 56 

Queens Borough Gas and Electiic 
Company, 56 

Ranger, Texas, 80 
Recreation, 143 
Rochester, New York, 46 
Rochester (NY) Railway and 
Light Company, 27, 66 
Rockford Edison Company, 45 
Rock Island, Illinois, 49, 118 
Reid, J J , 33, 55 

Sacramento, 183, 185 
Safety, 110- 130 

See also Accident prevention. 
Benefits, Insurance 
St Catherines^ Ontario, 156 
St Joseph, Missouri, 94 
St Joseph Light, Heat, and Power 
Company, 154 

St Louis, 20, 23, 31, 46, 66, 126 
St Paul, 91 


St Petersburg, Floiida, 42 
San Antonio, ^4 

San Antonio Public Service Com- 
pany, 86 

San Francisco, 45, 47, 183-187 
San Francisco Budding Tiades 
Council, 57, 60 

San Francisco Labor Clarion, 59 
San Jose, California, 183, 185 
San Rafael, California, 183, 185 
Schenectady, New York, 56, 57, 126 
Scranton, 53 

Scranton Electric Company, 69, 72, 
90 

Seattle, 154 

influence of municipal ownership 
upon union strength, 160, 161 
union agitation for municipal 
ownership, 165 
Seattle Electric Company, S3 
Secession, see International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers 
Seniority, 72 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, 95 
Sherman, Texas, 79 
Shreveport, Louisiana, 94 
Sick benefits, 126-128 
Smith, Frank L , 152 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, s6, 161, 165 
Spectator Company, 123 
Spokane, 45, 49 
Springfield, Illinois, 93 
influence of municipal ownership 
iipon union strength, 162 
Springfield (Illinois) Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, 162 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 46, 142 
Stamford, Connecticut, 92 
Steubenville Traction and Light 
Company, 67 

Stone and Webster, Inc , 14, 65 
Strike benefits, 133-136 
Strikes, data concerning, 47 
1891-1903, 46, 48 
1903-1908, 51. S3 
1908-1913. S6, S7-6i 
1913-1916. 67 
1916-1920, 73 
1920-192A 8s 
1924-1928, 94 

Northwestern Electric Company, 
„ 95-96 

Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, 57-61 

Georgia Railway and Power 
Company, 76-78 

Public Service Corpoiation of 
New Jersey, 78-79 
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Strikes (continued) 

Texas Power and Light Com- 
pany, 79 

Commonwealth Edison Company, 

. 74-76 , 
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PREFACE 


Whenever, during the latter part of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, there was any disturbance in the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Great Powers of Europe were pretty sure to give 
it their attention The situation tiiere was m unstable equi- 
librium, and a shift was always possible which might be to some 
one’s disadvantage. For this reason a history of the creation of 
modern Bulgaria must be mainly diplomatic When stirrings 
in the Near East indicated danger, the chancelleries of the Great 
Powers became active For the same reason, also, we find the 
history of changes in the Nea:r East written extensively in the 
languages of Western Europe Great Britain has been especially 
generous in the publication of documents and the correspondence 
of her diplomatic and consular agents Recently the documents 
of the German foreign office have been published Prince Alex- 
aiidei of Battenberg was a Geiman, and left much material 
which E C Coi ti has made available in his biography Herr 
Koch was Alexandei’s chaplain, and has left his recollections of 
the Prince m his biography Jiracek, who occupied an official 
position in Bulgaria for a number of months, has written an 
important history of Bulgaria before the days of the princi- 
pality, and a book on the principality, both descriptive and 
historical The journal of M. QuielI6 has also been published, 
covering the time of his residence m Bulgaria as financial ad- 
viser together with a history of the early days of the princi- 
pality. Other books by travellers or foreign residents and abun- 
dant material furnished by correspondents of the London Ttmes 
are also available Accordingly, the writer has felt that even 
without a knowledge of the Bulgarian language, a diplomatic 
history of Bulgaria during the period of its birth and infancy 
can be made worth while 

This book, prepared in partial fulfilment of the requirement 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy m History at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, owes much to several who have read the 
manuscript The writer takes pleasure m recording his gratitude 



to those who have taken that trouble and made suggestions for 
improvement to Professor E L Bogart and Professor J A 
Fairlie, and especially to Professor A H Lybyer for detailed and 
kindly criticism, and to my sister, Miss Maigaret Hyde, for 
carefully reading and helpfully suggesting many improvements 
in diction 
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CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTION 

In 1870 Bulgaria was taking her first important step toward 
independence In that year she gained her liberty in ecclesi- 
astical affairs by the establishment of the Bulganan church 
This event had been preparing for many years Gradually the 
Bulgarians were coming to a realization of long-standing abuses 
and to a consciousness of their identity as a people. Their first 
great step toward independence was brought to pass largely by 
their own efforts, though not without some assistance from 
foreign powers 

When the Turks conquered the Byzantine Empire, the patn- 
arch of the Greek Church was placed over all the Christians of 
the newly conquered territoiies This was convenient for the 
Sultan, as such ecclesiastical centralization would take the place, 
to some extent, of political centralization The patnaich was 
given his headquarters in Constantinople He sat in the divan 
and served as representative of the people over whom he ruled 
ecclesiastically. The result was a religious tyranny, a religious 
tyranny added to political despotism. “The Constantinople 
Church," states Shasistis, “with its prelates and dignitaries who 
represented it in every community was virtually their supreme 
ruler in national affairs as well Like the Turkish officials and 
tax-gatherers, the church officials held their places for the ex- 
ploitation of the people and not for their edification The people 
had little or no ethical teaching from their clergy The priests 
of ancient Greece were more helpful than these modern priests “ 
They called themselves Christians, but Christianity meant 
nothing to them but a place 111 a system for worldly gam and 
privilege Bishoprics were bought from the patriarch and the 
people were compelled to pay the price and enough in addition 
to support the higher clergy m luxuiy Priests were required to 
pay from $80 to $200 for their ordination and from $20 to $50 
yearly At a marriage or a death, fees were exacted from the 

Mishew, The Bulgarians in the Past, p 215 

'Albert Dumont, m Revue des deux ntondes, Oct. i, 1871. 
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people, and in the case of a death, the corpse could not leave the 
house until the fee was paid The amount paid by Christian 
subjects of the Sultan to their clergy was said to exceed the 
amount paid to the Ottoman government * 

For a long time the people of the Balkans submitted to this 
oppression In former times and of late years the Bulgarians 
have shown sufficient spirit, but for some four centuiies after the 
Turkish conquest they were unresisting subjects They forgot 
they were Bulgarians, and 110 one called to mind certain periods 
in their history when the name Bulgaria meant glory and power 
For many years Europe forgot them too The Greek language 
was used in the Bulgarian church services, and, although Bul- 
garian was employed as their domestic language, the people 
attached no significance to its use The submergence of the 
Bulgarians seems to have taken place during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, unconsciously, both on then part and on 
the part of the Greeks During the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, however, the spirit of nationalism appeared in Europe. 
Of Turlash subjects, the Greeks were fiist aroused. It came to 
be their purpose to hellenize all the Balkan region, perhaps to 
restore the Byzantine Empire At any rate it was their ambition 
to make European Tuikey Greek m culture The Greek patri- 
archate at Constantinople was to be the important agency in 
this process In 1767 the Sultan, over whom the Patriarch had 
much influence, suppressed the Bulgarian archbishopric of 
Ochrida The incumbent had kept the title of patriarch with 
pnvileges and with some freedom for his diocese Memories of 
former days had been preserved there But it stood as an 
obstacle to the hellenizmg program , it was therefore removed 
But the spirit of nationality which inflamed the minds of the 
Greeks affected also the Bulgarians. In 1762, a monk, Paissi, 
published a history of Bulgaria It was not a work of scientific 
ment, but it served to interest a few Bulgarians in their past. 
“Bulganans,” he said, "learn of your race and know your 
language I am taking the trouble to write this history that all 
Bulgarians may see that our people were also glorious, were more 
glorious than all others, that they possessed great kings, patri- 

’St. Marc Girardin, m JieiJtte des deiMc wolMiBs, Feb 1 a, 1861. The article 
18 an analysis of reports made by British consuls to their government 
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archs, levied taxes on the mighty Byzantines and gave books and 
writings to other people ”* The publishing of this book marked 
the beginning of the Bulgarian renaissance 

This revival progressed slowly. The Greeks did the best 
they could to check it by burning all they could find of Slavic 
books and manuscripts Among the Bulgarians were only a few 
who were concerned to keep alive the memories of their race, 
A great many of them had become, to all intents and purposes, 
Greeks For many years the schools of Bulgaria were Gieek, 
conducted by Greeks or hellenized Bulgarians. Some of these 
Bulgaiian teachers became intensely patriotic Greeks Eugene 
Bulgans, a Bulgarian who lived in the eighteenth century, was 
the greatest Greek scholai of his time To him and to his dis- 
ciples is due the beginning of the revival of the Greek language 
and literature ® Marco Bozzaris, the legendary hero of the 
Greek struggle for independence, was a Bulganan, so it is 
claimed. Other Bulgarian heroes fought for Greek independence ® 
However, Paissi’s History had some influence, and an at- 
tempt was made to start Bulgarian schools, but no Bulgarian 
school of western standards came into existence before 1835 
It IS at this time that the movement for the revival of the 
Bulgarian nationality begins to assume considerable pioportions. 

In 1840 a translation of the Bible into modem Bulgarian was 
published The woik of translation was in the hands of a com- 
mittee of Bulganans ably assisted by the American missionary, 
Dr Elias Riggs Paissi’s History was in a language which is 
described as a transition from the Slavic used in the Church to 
the Bulganan language of today. This Bible was one of the 
first books in pure Bulgarian As there were no printing presses 
allowed in the country, these early books were published abroad ^ 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centunes many Bul- 
garians went to the cities About 1855 there were more than 
30,000 m Constantinople ® There they became, to some degree, 
prosperous They proved to be better artisans than the Greeks. 
City life was broadening and stimulating and had something to 


Staneff, Geschchte der Bulgarten, pp 44-45 
®Mishew, op cit 186 
*Ibid , p 195. 

’Mishew, op at , p 125 

'Alois Hajek, Btdganen unter der Turkenschajt, p 189 
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do With the emergence of the Bulgaiian nation On the other 
hand, there were certain districts in the region of the Balkans 
so retired that they had never been hellenized and certain mon- 
asteries continued to use Slavic religious books. In mountainous 
regions there were organized groups of men called haidouks who 
helped, also, in keeping alive the memory of a free Bulgaria. 
They were hardly to be distinguished from bandits, but, like the 
patnots of the days of Queen Elizabeth, they plundered with 
discnmination, and a motive even stronger than greed was often 
revenge for wrongs done to their relatives by the Turks 

These haidouks helped to keep alive the spirit of resistance 
to oppression and were responsible foi several insurrections 
against the Turks m the nineteenth century They were rather 
frequent between 1830 and 1841 In 1834 Marmartchoff of 
Katel led a rising at Tirnovo In 1835 advantage was taken of 
the revolt of Mehemet Ah against the Sultan The insurrec- 
tionists were especially active along the Serbian border, since the 
Serbians led them to hope for help In 1836 the monastery of 
Kapinovo was taken by the Turks and plundered, and Marmart- 
choff banished to Konia® In 1841 a revolt of a more general 
character broke out There were simultaneous insurrections in 
Nish on the Serbian border, in Kirk-Kilisse near Adrianople, and 
at Shimla west of Varna Just before this the Hatti-sherif of 
1839 had been issued promising reforms, but, although it was 
not without result, there was not enough improvement to pre- 
vent revolts Great cruelty was shown by the Turks in putting 
these insurrections down Unarmed Bulgarians were attacked, 
churches were plundered, and 225 villages burned The Aus- 
trian consul at Nish reported atrocities m 2000 villages in the 
distncts of Nish, Pirot, and Leskovas “ 

The insurrection of 1841 attracted some attention among the 
Powers They were appealed to by the Bulgarians, who ex- 
pected substantial help, especially from France who claimed to 
be protector of Christians m T urkey The Serbian cabinet alone 
made an official protest against the cruelties of the Turks, 
although European papers published reports of Turkish cruelties 
and public opinion against Turkish methods began to be aroused 

•Mishew, oj c^t.,pp 34S-46, Hajek, op ctt,pp 150-51 

“Hajek, op, al , pp. 155-56 
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among the people of the West “ After a time revolutionary- 
bands became -well organized, both at home and abroad, and 
their example and exploits helped to intensify Bulgarian na- 
tional feeling The most famous of these insurrectionary leaders 
or voyoidas was Sava Rakovsky, editor, historian, and archaeol- 
ogist — wielder of the pen as well as of the sword 

During the years from 1850 to 1870 the efforts of Bulgarian 
leaders and the interest and participation of foreign govern- 
ments in the Eastern question became more conspicuous Atten- 
tion was directed espeaally towaid obtaining relief for the Chris- 
tian subjects of Turkey, and the chief purpose of the Bulganans 
and their friends came to be to obtain their independence from 
the Phanar, 1 e , the Greek organization at Constantinople con- 
trolling Greek Orthodox communicants in a large part of Turkey 
For many years the French and Russian governments, and at 
times the Austrian, had shown themselves sensitive to the vio- 
lation by the Porte of the rights of Christians Sometimes those 
making pilgrimages to the Holy Places were molested, or the 
privileges of the subjects of European Powers residing in the 
Ottoman Empire were interfered with, or perhaps Turkish sub- 
jects who were Roman Catholic or Greek Orthodox Christians 
were persecuted 

“In the forties Europe began to take some notice of the Bulganans The 
French minister, Guizot, sent a special representative into European Turkey 
to investigate conditions there, and he not only made his official report but 
also published a book. Voyage in BiAgana (Pans, 1843) He visited Sofia, 
Philippopolis, and other places He witnessed the outbreak of 1841 and its 
merciless suppression Here are over 7 million Chnstians "such as we are,” 
he says, who are treated like dogs by a government with whom all Chnstian 
States have representatives In 1 843 there was written by Alexander Stoil- 
owtch, Exarch, a memorial to present to the five Powers of Europe the Bul- 
garian side of the situation in the Ottoman Empire In 1 846 he tried in vain 
to get help from European Courts Palmerston and other representatives of 
the diplomatic service were interested but unwilling to do anything to weaken 
Turkey for reasons of high politics Some Russian savants, too, during the 
first half of the igth century, became interested in their brother Slavs in Tur- 
key Exarch Alexander also aroused the interest of Count Nesselrode, 
Russian foreign rmmster, who sent him to Tsar Nicholas I with his memorial, 
though with no important results In the forties there were published articles 
by Cypnen Roberts in the 'Reme des deuxmondes, on the people of European 
Turkey Hajek, 0^ cii , pp 165-68 

“Mishew, op at , p 354. 
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The treaty of Carlowitz, made by Austria and other Euro- 
pean states with Turkey in 1699, forbade the ill treatment of 
Christians residing in the dominion of the Porte, who had ac- 
cepted Roman Catholicism The capitulations with France in 
1740 provided that the "bishops, subjects of France, and other 
religious persons who profess the Frankish religion of whatever 
nation or race they may be when they keep within the borders 
of their state shall not be molested in the exercise of their func- 
tions in the places of our empire where they have for a long time 
been 

As Russia expanded toward the Black Sea her relations with 
Turkey became increasingly important By the Treaty of 
Kutchuk Kainardji, made in 1774 , “The Sublime Porte promised 
a continual piotection to the Christian religion and to the 
Churches of that religion This, and other ai tides of the 
treaty, gave the Russian government the right to make repre- 
sentations, and these, the Porte promised to respect It was, 
perhaps, partly for imperialistic reasons that these provisions 
were made and taken advantage of by Russia, but there were 
other very good reasons for these clauses A Bulgarian writei 
says "By wresting these documents from Turkey, Russia laid 
the foundation of international altruism until then unknown to 
history." We find here, at any rate, two of the elements of the 
Eastern question first, the presence in Turkey of numerous 
Chnstians likely to be unjustly treated by the Turkish officials 
or people, and second, Russian interest in the situation It was 
due to Russia and, in some degree, to England and France, that 
Greece won her freedom in 1829 England’s action at that time, 
however, was not in accordance with her policy, definitely 
adopted later, of opposing the disintegration of T urkey. 

In 1 854 came the Crimean War which began ostensibly over 
the rights, claimed by France on the one hand and by Russia 
on the other, to protect Christians in the Ottoman Empire 
The result to the Christian subjects in European Turkey was of 
some importance It increased the prestige of Turkey, dimin- 
ished that of Russia, and added to the interest Europe and 

“A Schopoff, Les r^armes et la protection des Chritiens en Twguie, 1673- 
1904, p 8 

^*Ibui 
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America took m the East It also awakened the subject peo- 
ples of European Turkey to a laiger realization of their condition 
and aroused, perhaps, an expectation of European help at some 
future time By the treaty of 1856 Turkey, being on the side of 
the victors, was favored by permission “to participate in the 
advantages of the Public Law and System (Concert) of 
Europe Their Majesties engage each on his pait, to 

respect the Independence and the Territorial Integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire ” It was because of the promises of reform 
contained in the firman of 1856, called the Hatti-Houmayoun, 
that the Poweis felt justified in depriving France and Russia of 
the privilege of interfenng in the interests of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan, or, perhaps we had better say, in relieving 
them from that duty This decree was formally recognized m 
article IX of the Treaty of Pans 

His Imperial Majesty the Sultan ha\ing in his constant solicitude for the 
welfare of his subjects, issued a Firman, which, while ameliorating their con- 
dition without distinction of Religion or of Race, records his generous intentions 
towards the Christian population of his Empire, and wishing to give further 
proof of his sentiments in that respect, has resolved to communicate to the 
Contracting Parties the said Firman, emanating spontaneously from his 
Sovereign will 

The contracting parties recognize the high value of this communication 
It IS clearly understood that it cannot in any case give to the said powers the 
right to interfere either collectively or separatelj m the relations of His Majesty 
the Sultan with his subjects nor in the Internal Administration of his Empire 

Since this notice of the Hatti-Houmayoun was incorporated 
in the treaty, it was to be expected that the Sultan would 
occasionally be reminded of his delinquency if he should fail to 
carry out any of the promises he made Such was in fact the 
case In i860 came a massacre of Christians in Syria and m 
1867 a revolt in Crete and in the Balkans On both these 
occasions representatives of the Powers had extensive conversa- 
tions and copious correspondence over the troubled situation. 
Prince Gortchakoff, minister of foreign affairs in Russia, took 
notice of the failure to carry out the promises made in 1856, and 
argued that in the interests of the peace of Europe something be 
done, “not pursuing any end exclusively of Russian interest," 

I'Sir Augustus Oakes and R B Mowat, The Great European Treahes of 
the Ninetee7ith Century 
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he said, "but desiring to save Europe from a general confla- 
gration ”1® 

Gorchalcoff proposed that representatives of the Powers par- 
ticipating in the Treaty of 1856 send a note to the Porte to 
arouse it from its apathy and to hold conversations with that 
government in order to induce them to execute the principal 
provisions of the Hatti-Houmayoun Gortchakoff declared 
that the Russian policy was to maintain the Ottoman Empire, 
but under reasonable conditions , that, if the hour of that Empire 
had come, "we desire no territorial aggrandizement, no exclusive 
advantage provided that the other Powers prove themselves 
equally disinterested 

England objected to any interference with Turkish inde- 
pendence and no common action was taken in i860 However, 
the British consular agents conducted an investigation into the 
condition of Christians in the Ottoman Empire, and the Sultan 
sent his grand vizier, Mehmet-Iviprishi Pasha, into the provinces 
of European Turkey to examine the situation The Turkish 
investigation had no consequences except to exasperate the 
European Powers, but the consular reports to the British gov- 
ernment gave some real insight into the hardships of the Chris- 
tians in the Turkish Empire and induced the British government 
to consent to a meeting of 1 epresentatives of the Powers in 
Constantinople Once more the Porte successfully used its 
customary methods The meeting was put off on the plea that 
there should be time to prepare for it and the Porte was never 
ready 

In 1867 the Powers were aroused again by the outbreak in 
Crete and unrest m Serbia There was a demand by the Aus- 
trian'® and the Russian^ governments for a revision of the treaty 
of 1856 The Austrian government saw the desirability of quiet 
among the Slavs of the Ottoman Empire The Russians were 
always interested m the Balkans and they wished also an annul- 
ment of the clause in the Treaty of Pans which forbade them to 
have warships upon the Black Sea According to a common 

'“Baron I DeTesta, Recueil de Trmtes de la Forte Ottomane, VII, 351. 

"Ibid , p 356 

^Ihd , p 369. 

"Ibid , pp 415 fl 
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belief in England, the Russian government desired the break-up 
of the Ottoman Empire, a policy not at all acceptable to British 
diplomacy Russian views seem to have been more in accord 
with true statesmanship Gortchakoff wrote to the Russian 
ambassador m Great Britain 

The fall of empires is m the hands of God We do not object to the con- 
tinued existence of the Ottoman Empire m Europe because we have no illusions 
as to the grave complications its disappearance would bring without a complete 
entente of the great powers But we believe that the conservation of the au- 
thority of the Sultan 13 possible only if he rallies to his support his Christian 
subjects by bonds of confidence and a sense of security and well-being 

The French foieign office saw hopes of improvement m pro- 
visions for the education of a class of men from whom judges and 
other officials of the Ottoman Empire might be drawn France 
stood also for an amalgamation of Turkish subjects, Russia, on 
the other hand, was in favor of decentralization France thought 
the fusion of races possible and would make no distinctions 
among Ottoman subjects Russia desired the application of the 
principle of nationality with special guarantees 

The weakness of the French policy is pointed out by the 
Russian memorandum issued in March, 1867 “Eleven years of 
painful expeiience having shown that the Hatti-Houmayoun, 
which was represented perhaps with too much confidence to be 
of high value, has had no practical results ” This document, 
more justly than the French proposals, recognizes the funda- 
mental difficulty in the situation, namely, the doctrine of Mo- 
hamedan law which makes a marked distinction between 
Mussulmans and Christians As an illustration of this con- 
dition is cited the attempt of Midhat Pasha to suppress brig- 
andage in Bulgarian territory He threatened the execution of 
certain brigands but was not allowed to carry out his purpose 
because the brigands were Mussulmans The cadi, the mollah, 
and all the Turkish authorities protested against their execu- 
tion It IS evident to one reading the documents of this period 
that the situation in Turkey was most carefully studied by the 

'^^Ihd , pp 430-31 
^^Ibid , p 43a 

2 'Engelhardt, La Turqme el U Tanmmal, ou Vhislotre des riformes dans 
VEmptre Ottoman depms iSzSjusqu’d nos jours, I, 215-22 
Testa, op cU , VII, 437 
'^’•Ihd , VII, 438 
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Russian government and its recommendations consequently 
were best adapted to meet the very great difficulties of the 
Turkish Empire The remedy it proposed was the autonomy of 
the Chiistian population It was pointed out that certain com- 
munities in the Ottoman Empire were governed autonomously 
with satisfactory results The Porte, of course, objected to any 
limitation of its power, and contended that a very important 
and effectual step had been taken in the way of good government 
when certain excellent principles had been laid down in the 
Hatti Sherif of Gualhane of 1839 and the Hatti-Houmayoun of 
1856 England was always inclined during this period to take 
the Turkish point of view, standing firmly for the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, urging, however, as a means to that end, 
the putting into effect of genuine reforms The Hatti-Hou- 
mayoun of 1856 was said to be very largely the results of Lord 
Stratford de Redchffe’s work Many times British consuls had 
interfered and prevented injustice It was a common thing, at 
least in the time of Lord Stratford de Redchffe, for a British 
consul to call the British ambassador’s attention to instances of 
misgovernment and for the British ambassador to talk the' 
matter over with the Tuikish authorities and obtain a change 
of procedure 

In 1 867 at the time of the Cretan insurrection, due, no doubt, 
to the pressure which foreign powers were bringing for the execu- 
tion of reforms promised in 1856, the Law of the Vilayets was 
issued providing, among other things, for courts composed of 
Christians for the trial of cases involving Christians, and mixed 
courts for those involving Christians and Mussulmans 

The Russian contention that the reform decrees of 1 839 and 
1856 were dead letters is perhaps not quite borne out by the 
facts. Besides the Law of the Vilayets, other changes were 
made It is true that the reforms were limited in scope and that 
those proclaimed were not well enforced, yet there was some 
change for the better Englehardt points out that after the 
Hatti Sherif there was no more illegal confiscation of property 
and that it was no longer considered in accordance with good 
morals to put enemies out of the way clandestinely Beside 
Midhat Pasha, who attempted to effect reforms in the vilayet 


*‘Ihtd , pp 446-sr 
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of the Danube in the latter part of the sixties and early seventies, 
there were in the Turkish ministry Fuad Pasha and Aah Pasha 
who were interested in reform Then, as was true of the Declar- 
ation of Rights issued by the French in 1789, these Turkish 
decrees served as programs and principles to which one could 
appeal Cyrus Hamlin, American missionary in Turkey for 
many years, says that people of the Ottoman Empire claimed 
freedom from serfdom after the Hatti-Houmayoun was issued 
and after a while got it Then he adds “Most of its provisions 
were never earned out But it gave the people a knowledge of 
their rights It was to them a political enunciation It wrought 
a revolution in their ideas and that has led to a revolution in 
their condition A German historian says the execution of 
the Hatti-Houmayoun took place slowly, unequally, and incom- 
pletely, but that the document has remained only a scrap of 
paper is an assertion made partly through ill-will due to doc- 
trinal considerations 


®^Cyrus Hamlin, Among the Turks, p 268 
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CHAPTER II 


FOUNDATION OF THE EXARCHATE 

We ha-ve seen in the preceding chapter something of the 
tyranny of the Greek bishops over the Bulgarians who came 
under their care We have seen also that one archbishop who 
had Ochrida for his seat had retained some degree of independ- 
ence and was known as patriarch of the Bulgarians, and that 
in 1767 the Greek Church induced the Turkish government to 
suppress this Bulganan Church This penod of religious inde- 
pendence the Bulgarian Christians recalled, and early in the 
nineteenth century began their struggle for its restoration 
In these efforts to free themselves from the domination of the 
Phanariote Greeks the European Powers became interested. 
The demands at first were moderate They asked only that, 
while the supremacy of the Greek patriarch should be acknowl- 
edged, they should, m certain places, have churches of their own 
where the services should be in Bulganan This request was 
refused, partly because of the fear that the granting of it would 
be a first step toward entire independence At the time of the 
insurrections in 1841 and in 1851, among the demands of the 
people were requests for bishops and priests who understood 
their language Due to the pressure the Bulgarians were able 
to exeit, the Sultan in 1847 appointed three laymen who should 
act with the Greek patriarchate and, to a limited extent, should 
control it Moreover, in 1848 permission was given for the erec- 
tion of a Bulgarian Church in the Greek quarter of Constan- 
tinople ^ 

One phase of the movement for a separate Bulgarian Church 
was the project entertained by some Bulgarians for union with 
the Roman Catholic Church. Romanists were sent as mission- 
aries One whom Dr SchaufHer, missionary of the American 
Board, met, is described as a polished, educated man who made 
large promises of worldly advantages if the Bulgarians would 
give their allegiance to the Pope * A paper called Bulgaria was 

'Staneff, Geschtchle der Bulganen, pp J6-57 

’Afijsionafy Herald, March, 1857, PP 78-79 
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published in the interests of Romanism * A considerable nura- 
jDer of Bulgarians favored union with the Western Church Some 
of the Western powers, including England, supported this step 
Turkey, hoping to weaken possible enemies both at home and 
abroad, was willing to give her consent So in 1861 the Uniate 
Bulgarian Church was organized, and recognized by a firman of 
the Sultan Sokolski, abbot of the Gabrovo monastery, was 
ordained as its bishop and patriarch But the new church did 
not go well The support of the French and Austnan ambass- 
adors which was counted upon was not forthcoming Presents 
of sacred vases to the Bulgarian Uniate Church from the French 
Emperor and the existence m Pans of a committee of the most 
prominent citizens for aiding the Bulgarians had aroused false 
hopes * The French did not care to offend Russia, and so gave 
the Bulgarian Roman Catholic Church no further encourage- 
ment Prokesch, the Austrian ambassador, gave out that Aus- 
tria could intervene in favor of the Bulgarian people only if they 
bioke entirely with orthodoxy, and thereby, with the Russian 
Empire The attitude of the British ambassador. Sir Henry 
Bulwer, at first thought seems hard to explain He was a Prot- 
estant, representing a Protestant power, yet preferred that the 
Bulgarian Church should ally itself with Rome The explana- 
tion of this attitude is clear if it is remembered that Britain’s 
policy was to thwart Russia’s plans for strengthening her in- 
fluence in the Balkans • The British governmenj: continued to 
hold to the policy which prevailed at the Congress of Berlin 
and right through the last half of the nineteenth century 
Naturally the Russian ambassador opposed the breaking away 
from the Orthodox Church 

The church was formed, a patriarch was consecrated by the 
Pope, a berat confirming him m his office was issued by the 
Porte, and he was allowed to have his headquarters at Constan- 
tinople The movement, however, never developed any vigor 
as It was impossible to win the support of more than a few Bul- 
garians They feared that Rome would piove as great a tyrant 
as the Greek Church Moreover, hardly any Bulgarians were 

•Mishew, The Bulgarians tn the Past, p 419 

‘Simeon Radeff, La Macedoine et la renaissance bulgare au XIX‘ siicle, 
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Willing to abandon the church of their fathers What they 
wanted was a church organization of their own Many of them 
helped in the effort to establish the Uniate church with no other 
purpose than to promote a Bulgarian church independent of 
Roman Pope and of Greek Patriarch 

St Clair and Brophy, two British subjects who were in 
Bulgaria in the sixties and wrote a book on their observations, 
give a conversation with a Roman Catholic chief of the mission 
at Varna which presents another reason for the failure of the 
Roman-Bulgarian Church The missionary says 

Some time since several Bulgarian (not Greek though of the Greek Church) 
Papasses called on me with questions as to the possibility of union with the 
Holy See — but I can assure you, Signore, that such a thing is quite out of the 
question There is one insurmountable religious obstacle to admitting 

this clergy into union with our Church Just imagine, all those Papasses, 

without exception, are so totally ignorant of all that relates to even the first 
principles and simplest doctrines of Christianity and their ideas of morality, 
even of social morality, are so vague and loose that it would be utterly impos- 
sible to admit them into our church as priests, but I doubt whether, without 
previously preparing them by a course of study, I should be justified in accept- 
ing them as catechumens ' 

This Catholic pnest ignored the Roman Catholic Church 
established in i86i, it was so obscure and unimportant 

As a protest, the secession from the Orthodox Church had 
some effect Influenced also by the Russian ambassador and 
some vigorous action by a Bulgarian mob, the Greek patriarch 
was willing to’ grant certain privileges* The concessions were 
sanctioned by an imperial firman They were those the Bul- 
ganans had been asking twenty or thirty years before, a clergy 
of their own race subject to the Greek patnarch In 1861 the 
concessions were regarded as of no importance and were rejected. 

After this, negotiations went on for several years between the 
Phanar and the Bulgarian leaders, with the Russian ambassador 
showing much interest In 1866 a satisfactory agreement was 
arrived at by representatives of the Bulgarians and of the 
Greek Church, but the agreement was not ratified by the patri- 
arch, Sophronius, nor by the assembly of theologians called for 
the purpose of considenng it Soon after this a new patnarch 
displaced Sophronius taking the name Gregory VI 

‘St Claa a.nd Btophy, Residence rn Bulgaria, pp 102-3, also m Eoriem 
Qusstwn in Bulgaria, pp 75-76 
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With the election of Gregory VI in February, 1867, the 
events leading immediately to the establishment of the Bul- 
garian exarchate may be said to have begun Gregory VI was 
a man of ability and character, much respected in Orthodox 
Church circles He was inclined to be conciliatory However, 
he was a good deal hampered by his advisers A change in the 
organization of the church dating from i860 had lessened the 
power of the patriarch and increased the power of the lay ele- 
ment in the church The constitution of the church was so 
framed that the lay element could make it very uncomfortable 
for a patriarch who attempted to carry out a policy not pleasing 
to it At this time on the question of granting more independ- 
ence to the churches among the Bulgarians, the laymen were 
inclined to be less conciliatory than the churchmen Looking 
at the political aspects of the matter, they feared that more 
freedom to the Bulgarians would mean less chance for Greek 
expansion 

The Russian ambassador, Ignatieff, had used his influence 
to bring about Giegory’s election and the two were prepared to 
work cordially together Gregory expressed a desire for a closer 
cooperation with the Russian Church — not with the govern- 
ment, however For, he said 

When political agents are directed to treat of religious matters one is 
always ready to attribute to them a political purpose concealed under the mask 
of religion It would not be any longer the same when the high Russian clergy 
inaugurated (m spiritual affairs) relations with the patriarchate which is direct 
and canned on independently of all governmental action • 

In dealing with the Bulgarian affair which Gregory took hold of 
with energy, he consulted confidentially with the Russian am- 
bassador When his plan was ready he took it to Ignatieff who 
said of it, "The project of the patnarch gives a body of con- 
cessions which effectively guarantee the Bulgarian aspirations. 
Monseigneur Gregory makes no mistake as to the importance of 
the plan he proposes ” 

“I am building a bridge,” Gregory remarked, "to the polit- 
ical independence of the Bulgarians ” 

By Patriarch Gregory’s plan the Bulgarians were to have 
their own church offlcials and were to be virtually independent 

“Troubetzkoi, “La politique russe en Orient,” in Rmue d'}nsto^re diplo- 
matique, XXI (1907), 175, Radeff, op cit , p 184 
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of the Greek Patriarch This was just what the Bulgarian lead- 
ers were working for, and the proposal would have been accept- 
able to them if it had not narrowed the territory of the Bulgarian 
church to that between the Danube and the Balkans and thus 
left out many of the Bulgarian people Nevertheless, the project 
no doubt should have been accepted Ignatieff thought so, 
and, if it had been, much hard feeling might have been avoided. 

As it was, the attempt to effect an arrangement by mutual 
agreement in a spirit of good will failed. There was fault on 
both sides Gregory, influenced by the lay element among his 
council and also by his own too ardent patriotism, became more 
and more unwilling to make concessions The Bulgarian leaders, 
on. their side, were uncompromising and demanded at once all 
Macedonia and Greece which was inhabited by Slavs. The ter- 
ritory compnsed in the plan of Gregory was somewhat more 
than that included in the Bulgaria of the Congress of Berlin, 
since the valley of the Morava which was in 1878 given to 
Serbia and the Dobroudja which was then given to Rumania 
were granted to the Bulgarian church ’’ 

The Greeks felt that their "Grand Idea" was in danger A 
few years before this one of the Greek depubes had said 

What IS happening m Crete and in Macedonia puts in peril the future of 
the fatherland and places an unbreakable barrier to the progress and to the 
grandeur of Greek civilization Certain peoples who deserve not that one 
should pay any attention to them, peoples, who a short time ago considered it 
an honor to have a share in Hellenism, make themselves now blind and con- 
scienceless instruments of the two anti-Greek propagandas (those of Russia and 
the Roman Catholic Church) and are doing everything possible to efface every 
trace of Hellenism from among them Two hours distance from Salonica, 
gentlemen, in Constantinople, in fact, the Greek Church and the Greek nation- 
ality have become an object of dension and misrepresentation ® 

The revolt in Crete which came in 1867 and 1868 had its 
effect on Bulgarian aspirations, as Turkey just then was in need 
of friends A deputabon of Bulgarians went to the grand vizier 
Aali Pasha and he told them that the Porte was disposed to 
recognize the Bulgarians as a nabonality, but did not wish to 
interfere m religious differences Nevertheless, she overcame 
her scruples and was induced to interfere. She made the fol- 
lowing proposals' 

’Radeff, op at , p aao 
^Ihtd , p 207 
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1 Free election of their clergy by the Bulgarians 

2 The churches which have been constructed at the expense of the Bul- 
garian population should be recognized as national property, and they should 
have the right of constructing new ones 

3 In each diocese the metropolitan and the Bulgarian bishops should 
choose another residence than that of the high Greek prelates 

4 A special synod for the Bulgarians presided over by a Bulganan primate 
should have its seat at Constantinople 

5 The spiritual supremacy of the patriarch should be recognized and his 
name mentioned during the divine service ® 

These proposals did not go far toward reconciling the Gieeks 
and Bulgarians Perhaps they were not designed to In the 
first place, the third and fourth provisions were contradictory, 
inasmuch as at Constantinople both a Bulgarian and a Greek 
prelate were to have their residences In the second place, the 
Turks were not supposed to reveal these proposals to the Bul- 
garians, yet Fuad Pasha, the Turkish foreign minister, did so, 
and later the Porte authorized their publication. Moreover, the 
Greeks were offended that the Porte should venture to interfere 
m their religious affairs Gregory was also coming more and 
moie under the influence of Greek nationalists The situation 
was a difficult one for Ignatieflf, who did not want to antagonize 
either the Bulgarians or the Greeks He was accused by the 
Greek party of having suggested to the Porte the proposals it 
had made, though at this time he was genuinely anxious that 
the two parties should agree. The proposals were definitely 
rejected by the Greek party on the ground that they were con- 
trary to religion, that they were “opposed not only to the canons 
of the church but m essence even to the spint of Christianity, 
that is to say to the dogma of the faith ’’i® The pnnciple of 
nationality ought not to take precedence over the ties of the 
church These efforts at reconciliation having proved unsuc- 
cessful, it was next proposed that an ecumenical council should 
take the matter up The Greek party and Ignatieff were in 
favor of this proposal, the latter, so that he might avoid the 
necessity of taking one side or the other m the controversy The 
Turks opposed the council fearing that the Russians would have 
too much influence with it, and the Bulgarians opposed it be- 
cause they feared it would decide against them In fact the 

“Troubetzkoi, oji «/ , pp 180-81 
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location of a Bulgarian metropolitan with his synod in Con- 
stantinople, where the Greek patriarch and his synod were lo- 
cated, was in direct contradiction to the twelfth canon of the 
fouith ecumenical council which declaied that two bishoprics 
could not exist in the same place when the only distinction be- 
tween the churches was that of race Accordingly, the Bul- 
garians, encouraged by the Turks, decided to become rebels and 
declare their independence of the Orthodox church. The arch- 
bishops of Phihppopohs, of Sophia, and of Loftcha, who were 
Bulgarians, sent their resignations to the Greek patriarch and 
told him that they intended to reconstitute the ancient Bul- 
garian church. The Bulgarians hoped also for recognition by 
the Russian Holy Synod 

On the question of holding an ecumenical council, Ignatieff 
and the Holy Synod at St Petersburg did not agree In support 
of his views, Ignatieff had written to the Russian government . 

Our situation is very delicate We cannot recognize the creation of a 
Bulganan synod at Constantinople nor enter into communication with an 
autocephalous Bulgarian church before it is recognized by the patnarchate 
Othenvise we shall alienate not only the ecumenical patriarch, but all the other 
patriarchs of the Orient as well as all the other Greeks If, however, we do not 
recognize the Bulganan hierarchy the Slavs will see in us enemies making com- 
mon cause with the Greeks, moreover the Bulgarians would be perhaps tempted 
to follow suggestions from the Western Powers and the Turks and accept union 
with Rome 

Such were the views of the Russian ambassador at Constan- 
tinople The Holy Synod at St Petersburg agreed with him as 
to the desirability of reconciling the two parties but thought the 
holding of an ecumenical synod would make matters worse 
“The convocation of an ecumenical council,” they thought, 
"would entail consequences most unfortunate if the Bulganans 
should show themselves recalcitrant to its decisions ” In that 
case all hope of bringing things back to the right way would be 
lost The Holy Synod was in favor of granting a certain degree 
of independence, but thought that as long as the Bulganans did 
not have an independent state it was not fitting that they should 
have a church absolutely independent 

^’^Ttnd , p 1 84 
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Meantime, the position of Turkey had changed and she could 
act in a more independent manner The Congress of the powers, 
meeting at Pans, had thought it best not to interfere m the 
Cretan affair Turkey, therefore, did not feel the need any 
longer of catering to the desires of the Bulgarians She was be- 
coming more inclined to favor the Greeks, especially as the 
Greeks were then hostile to Russia Accordingly, the Porte did 
not at this time urge the project she had put before the patriarch 
the year before So that was dropped, and it was proposed that 
a mixed commission take up the matter Accordingly, a com- 
mission of three Bulgarians and three Greeks was appointed, 
all laymen That the results of their discussions turned out so 
favorably to the Bulgarians was due largely to the influence of 
Ignatieff He was in close relations with Gabriel effendi Kras- 
tevitch, one of the Bulgarian members of the commission 
Ignatieff’s efforts were diiected to the reconciliation of the two 
parties, and due, no doubt, in large measure to his influence, the 
commission came to an agreement. The plan they proposed 
was similar to the one agreed to by Gregory in 1 867 It had been 
worked out by Gabriel effendi in collaboration with Ignatieff 
and was accepted with modifications by his colleagues The 
terntorial limits prescribed were more extensive than those 
offered by Gregory two years befoie, and were not exactly de- 
fined The Bulgarian synod was not to have its seat at Constan- 
tinople, but in Tirnovo or Ochrida Before the project could be 
put into effect, the consent of the patriarch had to be secured 
and that proved a difficult matter The great obstacle was the 
clash of nationalities The Bulgarians thought only of their 
desire to advance their aspirations for political independence, 
and the Greeks only of their fears that the establishment of an 
independent Bulganan Church would stand in the way of the 
consummation of the Great Idea In consequence of this dis- 
pute, the plan agreed upon by this commission was not accepted, 
and matters were again left up in the air 

A possibility hoped for by some of the Bulganan leaders and 
feaied by the Russian ambassador was the lenewal of the propo- 
sition of the union of the Bulgarian Church with that of Rome 
The Vatican Council was being held and there seemed a possi- 
bility that the minority, if the ultramontanes were in the major- 
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ity, would unite themselves with the church of the East. Just 
then the Protestant missionaries, too, seemed to be more than 
usually active Ignatieff consequently became more anxious 
than ever for a settlement which would quiet the restlessness 
of the Bulgarians 

The agreement that proved to be impossible by consent of 
the Patriarch could be effected now only through the Porte 
That government now, as ever, was reluctant to come to a de- 
cision Certain events, however, acted as a spur to action. 
Because affairs in Egypt and in Montenegro were in a state of 
unrest, as they had been in Crete and Bulgaria itself three years 
before, and because the Bulgarians themselves were again rest- 
less, their leaders thought it a good time to make a demon- 
stration to emphasize their demands. So an unusual number of 
complaints over the delay in settlement came from Bulgarian 
regions, and the bishops at Constantinople put what pressuie 
they could upon the grand vizier, with the result, that on the 
twelfth of March, 1870, the firman constituting the Bulgarian 
national church was issued The provisions were as follows 

1 There should be formed an ecclesiastical circumscription under the 
name of exarchate 

2 Over this circumscription should be a synod presided over by a principal 
metropolitan who should have the title of exarch 

3 The internal organization of the exarchate should set out to make a 
body of rules conformable to the canons of the Orthodox Church which should 
be agreed to by the Ottoman government The body of rules should be made 
on the pnnciple of autonomy without reserving to the patriarch the nght of 
intervening in spiritual aflfaiis or m the elections of the bishops and the exarch 
The patnarch apprised by the synod of the election of the exarch should deliver 
without delay a letter of confirmation 

4 The exarch named by a berat of the Sultan should mention during his 
term of office the patriarch of Constantinople as directed by the canons 

5 The exarch should have the right to enter into relations with the Porte 
and the local authorities for all the affairs which pertain to them Only by 
their interposition could the bishops of his circumscription receive the berats 
of investiture 

6, 7, and 8 Contain the rules concerning the relations between the ex- 
archate and the patriarchate in spintual matters The Bulgarian synod was to 

''The Bulgarian exarchate mcluded the following eparchies Rustchuk, 
Silistna, Shumla, (Sumen) Tirnovo, Sofia, Vratza, Loftcha, Vidm, Nish, Pirot, 
Kustendil, Samokov, Veles, Varna — ^wnthout the cities of Varna and Kustendje , 
Sliven — ^without Mesembira and Anchialo, Sezopolis and Phihppopolis — with- 
out the cities of those names, and a few other places 
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receive the Holy Eucharist from the ecumenical patnarch Free passage for 
bishops going from either of the two churches to the circumscriptions of the 
other should be allowed , 

9 After the example of the patriarch of Jerusalem, who has a house with 
a chapel m the Phanar, the Bulgarian exarch should have in the same locality 
a church and a chapel which he can use each time when he has to attend to 
affairs m Constantinople 

10 The dioceses forming the new circumscription were to be named as in 
the project of the mixed commission If the Orthodox inhabitants of a locality 
(besides those which are enumerated) express the desire unanimously, or even 
by two-thirds of the population, of affiliating with the Bulgarian exarchate, 
and if the justice of their demand is recognized, such diocese should be granted 

1 1 The organization of the monasteries which are within the circumscnp- 
tion of the exarchate was not to be changed “ 

The promulgation of the firman came as a disagreeable sur- 
pnse to the Greeks at Constantinople, and no one except the 
Russian ambassador seems to have expected the Porte to take 
action ]ust at that time Ignatieff had been urging the Porte to 
come to a decision, but he was not taken into their confidence as 
to the tenor of the fiiman and could not approve of the parts 
which were contrary to the rights of the ecumenical patriarch 
In regard to the settlement of the question thus brought about, 
the Russian ambassador wrote to the office of foreign affairs at 
St Petersburg 

For my part, I admit that an arrangement made directly without the 
intervention of the Turkish government certainly seemed prefeiable, but I am 
obliged to agree at the same time now that that entente is established, it could 
not have been done ivithoul the sanction of a governmental firman, and that it 
uould have encountered difficulties greater, if not insurmountable, from the 
aide of the Porte and the Western powers As for the Porte, it is worth while 
to observe that in jielding the firman to the Bulgarians, it has been brought to 
recognize the same principle of nationality that it has been so careful to exclude 
up to this time from the factors which constitute its internal organization 
It today admits the enunciation of the popular desires as a basis for the sepa- 
ration of Slavs and Greeks In short, one is permitted to consider the outcome 
which has resulted as a happy crowning of five years of efforts on our part 

The Russian ambassador congratulated himself too soon 
The controversy was not settled The Patriarch claimed that 
the Porte had exceeded its authority and had included in the 
firman establishing the Bulgaiian exarchate provisions out of its 

“This IS taken from Troubetzkoi The text is in Baker, “Tuikey in 
Europe”, Noradounghian, Recuetl des actes titternalwnatix, IV, 491-95 

''Troubetzkoi, op nt , pp 399-400 
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sphere, and that, although the Tuikish government had no 
right to violate the laws and canons of the ecumenical church, 
it had so done In a message sent to the Porte the Patriarch 
said "The Patriarchate cannot submit to a political ultimatum 
in a question purely religious, and all the more when the pro- 
visions of that document are notoriously contiary to the holy 
canons, as well as to the rights and privileges of tlie Church 
The two featuies of the firman most objectionable to the Patri- 
arch and to the Greek party were, first, the almost complete 
breaking of the tie between the patriaichate and the exaichate 
and, secondly, the wide territorial limits granted to the Bulgar- 
ians together with the provision that new districts might be 
added by vote of two-thirds of the voting population Gregoiy 
demanded of the Poite that it permit an ecumenical council to 
be held to determine whether the patriarchate could accept the 
firman A little later Gregory resigned, not being able to get 
the consent of the government to the council, and seeing no 
other way in which he could serve the cause Anthimos, who 
had already twice occupied the office, succeeded him 

As in the case of his predecessor, Anthimos, when he first 
came into office, was inclined to be conciliatory and to make a 
real effort to come to terms with the Bulgarians He made 
many concessions The Russian ambassador, for his part, as 
before the issue of the firman, was anxious to prevent a breach 
between his two proteges But the Greek nationalists on the 
one side, and the Bulgaiian on the other proved intractable 
Bulgarian radicals capped the climax by woiking up a demon- 
stration in which thiee of their bishops, accompanied by a crowd 
of supporters, went to the residence of the Patriarch at nine 
o’clock in the evening and demanded from him canonical sanc- 
tion for the bishops to perform their sacred offices on the next 
day, which was Epiphany The sanction, demanded in such a 
way, was- not given, but the bishops celebrated mass m the 
neighborhood of Constantinople notwithstanding This act of 
rebellion on the part of the Bulgarians seems to have been 
planned for the express purpose of preventing an agreement be- 
tween the Patriarch and the more moderate members of the 
Bulgarian party At any rate, that was the result. The Patri- 


, pp 400-401. 
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arch’s good will was forfeited and the moderate Bulgarian fac- 
tion withdrew from association with their lecalcitrant comrades 
With so much feeling on both sides, it was impossible for mod- 
erate counsels to preA^ail The Greek press vigorously de- 
nounced the conduct of the Bulgarians, and the Bulgarians in 
Odessa sent letters urging their compatriots on the ground to 
persist in their course The Russian ambassador tried to recon- 
cile the two parties and prevent a breach in the Orthodox faith, 
but it was in vain 

Sentiment in the autocephalous churches of the East was 
strongly against the Bulgarian party Sure of almost unanimous 
support, the party of the Phanar called for an assembly of all 
the heads of the autocephalous churches and of the bishops of 
the ecumenical patriarchate This was not an ecumenical coun- 
cil, for none could be held without the consent of the Porte Its 
consent was, however, obtained foi this less authoritative 
council 

Meantime the bieach had been made wider by the action of 
the Bulgarians With the sanction of the Porte, they had 
elected their exarch and their bishops were consecrating more 
bishops. In September, 1872, the Bulgarian Church was pro- 
claimed schismatic by the assembly of bishops and patriarchs, 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, only, objecting Perhaps he was 
under the influence of the Russian ambassador, as his colleagues 
thought, or it may be he had a clearer vision of the situation 
than the lest and saw that selfish interests had more to do with 
the decision of the council than devotion to the welfare of the 
church The words of the act proclaiming the schism really con- 
demned those who passed it, as well as the Bulgarians “We de- 
nounce with disapprobation and condemnation philetisms, that 
is, the distinctions by race, the conflicts, the quarrels, the jeal- 
ousies and the national divisions in the Church of Christ 
Ignatieff tried, even after this, to reconcile the two parties, but 

“Ignatieff’s indignation at the conduct of the Bulganan extremists and 
the three bishops who acted with them is expressed m a letter he wrote “I am 
under no illusion,” he said, "as to the future of a hierarchy whose membership 
IS made up of elements like those we have seen at work Bishops so unworthy 
will always be incapable of founding an Orthodox Church which deserves the 
name ’ Troubetzkoi, op cU , p 409 

“J&td , p 414. 
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it was in vain He had thought it in the interests of Russia that 
he should be impartial and should bring them to an agreement, 
believing, however, that no agieenient was possible without 
recognizing the Bulgarian aspirations. After the final breach, 
when he had to take sides, he held with the exarchate and en- 
couraged their aspirations to political freedom Indeed he not 
only encouraged it, but stimulated it, as will be seen later The 
policy of the Russian Holy Synod had been, as we have seen, 
somewhat different from that of the Russian ambassador That 
body had thought it wise to express no opinion on the conflict 
between the Greeks and the Bulgaiians, for the reason that they 
foresaw that any advice they might give contrary to the will of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople would be disregarded Other 
European powers represented in Constantinople seem to have 
taken no interest in the Bulgarian exarchate. Of course always, 
as well as during this crisis, the Russian interests were more con- 
cerned in Turkish affairs than those of other powers, but in the 
next crisis, other European powers, as well, especially England, 
became deeply concerned On this phase of Turkish history, 
however, Sir Henry Elliot, who was British ambassador at the 
Porte from 1867 to 1876, has nothing to say in his reminiscences 
The Turkish government did not seem to see the possible 
consequences of the formation of an independent Bulgarian 
Church Perhaps they thought that Bulgarian nationalism 
would be satisfied with the freedom thus gained, and would not 
regard the independence of the patriarch of Constantinople as 
merely a step towaid independence of the sultan of Turkey 
In 1 870, many other subjects of the Porte had patriarchs of their 
own, yet remained subjects of the sultan The Bulgarians them- 
selves, the Porte may have remembered, for many years had had 
a church largely independent of the patriarch of Constantinople 



CHAPTER III 

REVOLTS AND ATROCITIES 

In the years immediately preceding the insurrections in 
Herzegovina and Bosnia and the atrocities in Bulgaria, there 
was not much interest among outside nations in the Eastern 
Question, except in Russia England was going along under a 
policy of isolation Gladstone was prime minister and engrossed 
in domestic pioblems France had lately been beaten by Prussia , 
consequently her hands were full with the indemnity to be 
raised, and her government to be stabilized Austiia, Germany, 
and Russia, in 1878, foimed the League of the Three Emperors. 
It was understood that Russia was to have her own way with 
the Poles, that Russia was not to interfere in the Balkan States 
contrary to the interests of Austria, and that neither was to 
encourage liberal mo\ ements to the detriment of the other ^ 
Austria under the direction of the Hungarian statesman An- 
drassy was ready when the time should come to take an active 
part in Eastern problems Russia could never afford to let go 
her grip on Turkish affairs 

Russian policy during this time was much affected by the 
Pan Slavic or Pan Slavonic movement, which manifested itself 
in various ways The Pan Slavic Congress at Prague in 1848 
will be remembered The Czechs took an active part in pro- 
moting the idea at that time The Slovak, Kollai, between 1832 
and 1 849, wrote poems to inspire his fellow Slavs. Their theme 
IS “Slaveeya, dearest mother, arise' Show thy face to the 
world and gather together thy childien In Russia the Slavic 
ideal had a diffeient meaning To the Austrian Slav it meant 
freedom from the Hapsburg domination, to the Russian it meant 
the extension of Russian domination The Russian could not 
think of a Pan Slavic state with Russia taking a place in it as an 
equal and not as a superior Among the numerous titles of the 
Tsar was that of Prince of Bulgaria, and Russian patriots in the 
time of Nicholas I delighted in recalling that title ® Some found 

’J Larmeroux, Politique exteneure de Auslne-Hongrte, I, Ix 

“E L Mijatovics, in Fortmghtly Renew, July, 1873, p 94 

’Klaczko, in Revue des deux mondes, June 15, 1842, p 93a 
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a bond of union in language, one writer trying to prove that all 
Slavic dialects were as nearly alike as those of the ancient Greek 
had been, and that therefore they might readily become fused 
into one Slavic speech, this to be the Russian, as the tiue Slavic 
language Others found the bond of union in the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church Dostoievsky prophesied that Russia’s mission was 
to convert Roman Catholics to Gieek Orthodoxy, Romanism 
being too material a faith. 

In 1867 was held at Moscow a Pan Slavic Congress recalling 
the famous Congress at Prague in 1848 It was, however, not a 
Congress in form but a scientific gathering, a meeting of the 
Society of Natural Sciences to which Slavs were invited from 
various countiies The Russian government had no official con- 
nection with the meeting, but gave it its sanction and allowed 
free transportation on its raihoads to those who were invited 
They came from everywhere except from Poland, which was not, 
for reasons well known, on good terms with Russia The Pan 
Slavic ideal was expiessed in a speech at a meeting of the Con- 
gress by a Czech visitor, Rieger 

The Slavs are the most numerous nation of Europe But, alas, that natioii 
IS not the first We find the cause of that situation m the fact that they are 
members of a race which is widely dispersed Each group has had to struggle 
against a separate enemy, one against the Magyar, another against the German, 
a third against the Talar But when the sun shall rise upon Slav solidarity, 
when we shall have recognized that we are only one people, when we shall have 
learned to sustain ourselves mutually, we shall be a great nation in reality, 
as we are in numbers * 

Again M Rieger showed himself a good Russian Pan Slavist. 

All nations manifest their greatness upon the woild’s theatre in succession 
It is now the turn of the Slavon It is for you, Russia, now to take the offensive 
A Czech poet spoke of the “tsai liberateui ” “And these 
words,” he said, “will make free the border lands of Russia.”® 
The Russian historian Pogodme hoped for union on the basis 
of a common language “We observe," he said, “that our Con- 
gress may be the commencement of constant relations in the 
interest of science, of industry, of commerce, of colonization, and 
that all the Slavs having m view a common end, will adopt a 
common language ” 

•L Leger, Le PansUmsme, p 416 

‘“The Elastern Question,” in EclecHc, Vol 70, p 702 
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A prominent advocate of the extension of Russian influence 
was General Fadieeff, who, two years after this Moscow Con- 
giess, pubhshed a little book which was translated into English 
and attained considerable notoiiety. The General was a thor- 
ough Pan Slavist He urged that the Slavonian movement be 
supported by intellectual means If Russia has need of men of 
learning, he would obtain them from Slavonian sources. 
Russian literature, he says, should be disseminated among 
Western Slavs Russians should be made acquainted with the 
Slavonian world Slavonian chairs of history, statistics, etc , 
should be established m Russian universities and upper schools 
on an equality with Russian chairs The service of Russia, par- 
ticularly on the military side, should be open to Slavs of foreign 
origin, Greeks and Roumanians to be included ® Constantinople 
should become, he thought, the free city of a tribal union ’’ 
The great Eastern family should consolidate its union by a 
"community of thrones m one dynasty ”® To realize these 
ambitions a display of force would be needed, he thought, for 
Turkey and Austria would oppose such extensions of Russian 
power 

Ideas such as these weie in the minds of influential Russians 
during the period with which we are concerned. Ignatieff was a 
thorough Pan Slavist, and he did what he could to carry out a 
Pan Slavic programme There was a good deal going on in the 
Balkan regions in the time from 1867 to 1876 for which Russian 
officials were responsible For Russian propaganda in the 
Balkans, an organization was formed with headquarters at Mos- 
cow, a subcommittee at Vienna, and other committees or 
agencies on the ground For example, in December, 1872, 
orders were given for an organizing committee to be constituted 
at Mount Athos Its mission was to be 

1 To establish, in the convent named Roussikon, a depot of arms and 
munitions of war 

2 To send into Macedonia, Thrace, Bulgaria, and Old Servia, eimssanes 
charged to distnbute books and money, and to send partizans of the Slavic 
cause and volunteers for the patriotic movement 

3 To establish m the peninsula of Athos, Russian and Bulganan colonies, 
with a wew to transformmg that territory into an essentially Slavic country. 

'Fadieeff, The Eastern Qneshon, p 6a 
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To this end you will neglect no means to dispossess the Greeks within the space 
of some years of all the convents and lands of Athos which still remain in their 
possession 

The central committee at Moscow goes on with further 
promises and directions. The Organizing Committee was to 
have at its disposal annually the sum of 50,000 roubles, the 
employment of which was to be controlled by the Imperial 
Embassy at Constantinople 

The direction of the Committee will be confided to the Imperial Consul at 
Salonica, who will be bound to reside dunng half the year at Athos In his 
absence the Presidency will pass to the Rev Father Hieronymus to whom will 
be adjoined tliree of the monks whom you have recommended to the protection 
of the Committee, namely the Fathers Macarius (of Roussikon) and Benjamin 
and Stephen (of Lavra) " 

A little before this, in August, the central committee had 
ordeied the establishment of an agency at Vidin, and 5,000 
roubles was to be allowed for maintenance up to January I, 1873. 

In the book by Giacommetti, from which these communi- 
cations are taken, are other documents which show some par- 
ticulars of the working of the system On the 8th of Octobei, 
1872, the Moscow committee had a meeting at which, among 
other things, they showed interest in “Slavic pupils newly ar- 
rived m Russia, and admitted to crown schools ” A portrait of 
Anthimos was presented to the committee, sent with the blessing 
of His Holiness It was decided that copies of this portrait 
should be made and distributed widely among friends of the 
Bulgarian cause It was also resolved to address a letter to the 
exarch “expressing thanks and sympathy with his cause and 
especial fraternal sentiments toward Bulgarians who hold firmly 
aloft the Slavic flag against the intrigues of the Phanariotes ’’ 
In secret session of this same date, their expenses are given 
21,000 roubles for the maintenance of 216 bursars, presumably 
pupils m Russian schools, 15,000 loubles for the ordinal y ex- 
penses for permanent agents in the Slavic piovinces of Austria 
and Turkey (65 persons), 2,500 roubles for extraordinary ex- 
penses for emissaries m Bulgaria, Galicia, Bohemia, and Hun- 

®G Giacometti, Rvssta's Work in Turkey, pp 39-40 (Dispatch from the 
central committee to the consul at Salonica ) 

‘‘■'‘Ibid , p 49 
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ganan Russia Prayer books and money were contributed oa 
other occasions for the benefit of the Orthodox Church in 
Bulgaro-Serbian territory.** 

Moral-support was also given A dispatch from the Moscow 
committee to the Vienna committee enjoins them to assure all 
agencies and subcommittees that, notwithstanding the League 
of the Three Emperors, Russia is not abandoning the cause of 
her brother Slavs Those secular enemies of Slavism, the Poles, 
represented things otherwise It is promised that “Russia will 
never leave her brethren by race without aid and assistance and 
she remains as in the past, ready for any sacrifice in ordei to 
insure them a future worthy of the race to which we have all of 
us the happiness to belong 

In 1 87a and 1 873, arms were sent to Serbia and Montenegro. 
It was reported in February of the latter year that arms fur- 
nished by membeis of the imperial family for Serbia got to 
Belgrade without arousing suspicion, and a letter from Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro to the Grand Duke Nicholas, showed 
that Russia was furnishing him arms in large quantities In ac- 
knowledging them he said “My people. Monseigneur, rests its 
whole hope on the magnanimous heart of the great emperor of 
Russia, the All Powerful Father and Protector of the Slavic 
family 

Turkey had her suspicions, and it was reported by the com- 
mittee in Russia that Turkey was making an investigation in 
Vidin and Rustchuk, and that it was best just then to send 
emissaries into other places Later she got hold of these docu- 
ments published by M Giacommetti, and after some delay 
ventured to make them public 

These intrigues of Russian officials and agents, the making 
war “incognito,” gave the enemies of Russia an opportunity 
they were looking for to condemn her and excuse Turkey When, 
therefore, the insurrections broke out in Herzegovina and Bul- 
garia in 1875 and 1876, they held Russia chiefly responsible. 
It was a practice cut out of the same cloth as the later sub- 

^^Ihid , pp <10-51 
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ventions to the French press inducing them to write articles 
favoring subscriptions to Russian bonds and advocating the 
Dual Alliance Perhaps the chief difference was that in the 
seventies the Russians were plotting against a government, 
while in the nineties they plotted against a people In either 
case it was damaging to have their secret practices become 
known, and they did not intend that this should happen 
IgnatiefT, who, of course, was concerned m these underhand 
dealings, was in speaal favor at this time with Turkey, for we 
are told that he was given in 1873, the insignia of the order of 
Osmanie set m diamonds, a favor never conferred before on an 
ambassador to the Porte 

The Bulgarians themselves were active in their own behalf 
In 1867, contemporaneously with the troubles in Crete, there 
were uprisings in Bulgaria Serbian help was again expected 
A South Slav tsardom was contemplated with Michael Obien- 
ovitch at the head The band of rebels was dispersed after a 
bloody fight and Midhat Pasha, at that time making for himself 
a reputation as a reforming Turk, was responsible for a frightful 
inquest from which many innocent Bulgarians suffered Dur- 
ing the later sixties and early seventies the promotion of the 
Bulgarian revolutionaiy movement became the object of leaders 
of importance. One of these leaders was the patriotic. poet, 
Rakovski, who died in 1867 In the previous year there had 
been founded a Revolutionary Committee for freeing Bulgaria 
with its headquarters at Bucharest Rakovski was their first 
leader and the inspirer of their enthusiasm and activities. He 
would accomplish his object by a Balkan league such as was 
adiieved in 191a Roumama and Serbia, he hoped, would take 
up the Bulgarian cause and make it their own There were in 
Bucharest at the same time, that is, in the sixties, two other 
groups besides the one with which Rakovski worked, one looking 
to Russia for deliverance, and the other proposing to establish a 
Bulgana with the sultan as tsar This second group hoped to 
umte their country to Turkey by a personal union, Dualists, 
they were called. RakovsW stood aloof from both these 

“It must not be supposed that Russia is the only power guilty of this 
practice See G L Dickinson, Internattoml Anarchy, p 44 
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groups.^® He was a hater of Russia, believing her selfish 
After his death m 1867, he was succeeded by two of his country- 
men, Lubm Karaveloff and Vassil Levski, a former monk 
Karaveloff, himself an editor, spread his ideas and worked for 
his ideals through newspapers, and by personal contact, mostly 
in Bucharest Levski was most zealous in the cause ‘‘We will 
shed instead of tears bullets, our hope is in aims,” he wrote m a 
letter He was for a universal revolution, the ousting of Turkey 
fiom the whole Balkan peninsula and the setting up of a ‘‘demo- 
cratic republic In 1871, he and Karaveloff founded a new 
Revolutionary Committee to go from group to group and perfect 
their organization There was to be a kind of provisional gov- 
ernment for Bulgaria with its secret police and its secret post 
The president and vice president both were dignified with the 
title of marshal The committee of which they were leaders was 
composed of thirty to forty persons and had oversight of sub- 
committees in various Roumanian cities These subcommittees 
woiked with other committees or agents in Bulganan teiritory 
The purposes of the organization were to accustom the people to 
a revolt against the Turks, to see to the piocuring of weapons, 
and to collect funds to be forwaided to the committee at Buch- 
arest When the day for action should come they had a plan 
worked out by which all Bulgarian patriots should rise and 
gather at the sound of the church bells, set fire to their own and 
Turkish villages, then surprise and disarm Turkish garrisons. 
Slavic Roumelia was to be divided up into distncts with a special 
agent over each who was to act as a governor and establish a 
provisional government These agents put themselves into 
communication with the Herzegovinian and Bosnian leaders as 
well as with Serbian and Russian agents At the end of 187a 
everything was supposed to be ready for a universal rising, and 
there was encouragement from the Seibian government But 
Levski’s plans were upset and the whole movement brought to 
an end by an adventurer who robbed a Turkish transport, was 

“Radeff, La Macedoine el la renaissance hulgare, au XIX‘ siMe, p 226 ff 
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caught, and was induced to tell all he knew of Levski’s plans 
A little later Levski was betrayed by a trusted follower and put 
to death Other leaders, however, carried on the work zealously, 
but melfectively 

So the stage was set for the reappearance of the Eastern 
Question Those on the ground, Turkish subjects themselves, 
were prepared to take an active part, as they had not been pre- 
pared twenty years before when the Crimean War was fought 
We must not, however, make the mistake of thinking that the 
desire to engage in war against the Turkish government was 
universal in European Turkey The more prosperous classes 
were opposed to any conspiracy In Bulgaria it is probable that 
only a small minority was ready for violence The outbreaks 
against Turkey began m Herzegovina in July, 1875 Turkey 
was not able to take the field and put down the insurrection 
promptly and the disordei spread, involving Bosnia. It seemed 
necessary for the European Powers to interfere and to decide on 
a method of procedure, since the Poite was not able to handle 
the situation to the satisfaction of any one 

Russia, of course, was most interested How much the 
revolt was due to the intngues and how much to intolerable 
conditions under Turkish rule, no one can say It is hard to say 
also how much Russia’s interest was due to selfish ambitions and 
how much to genuine sympathy for her Slav brothers No 
doubt there was some unselfish interest, especially among the 
Russian people, and no doubt there was some selfish ambition, 
especially in government and military circles The Russian 
government felt, and perhaps ought to have felt, some responsi- 
bility for the welfare of fellow members of the Orthodox faith 
and the Slavic race We can say, I think, that Russia was glad 
because of the outbreaks in the Balkan peninsula and that she 
hoped to profit by them; but that she hoped also that her fellow 
Slavs would profit too The Russian representative at Con- 
stantinople from 1864 to 1877 was General Ignatieff We have 
seen the important part he played in the Bulgarian efforts to win 
independence for their chuich He was a clever diplomat, per- 
haps too clevei, for he was not trusted by his fellow diploma- 
tists, who called him “Father of Lies ’’ At any rate, he was an 
ardent Russian, anxious to promote the interests of his country. 
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Austria-Hungary, too, was deeply concerned in the Balkan 
peninsula Bosnia and Herzegovina weie on her borders and 
their inhabitants were closely related to Austrian and Hungarian 
subjects The foreign office was at this time in the control of 
Count Andrassy As a Magyar aristocrat, he had no high opin- 
ion of the Slavic race To him was largely due the thwarting of 
Czech plans to make the Dual Monarchy a triple state An- 
drassy is sometimes lepiesented as a tool of Ignatieff, and some- 
times It IS said that he used Russia to further Austrian inter- 
ests The truth would seem to be that the alliance of Austria 
and Russia at this time was the cause of the extension of the 
influence of both countries in the Balkan region Andrassy was 
not always firm in his devotion to the alliance with Russia 

Great Britain was lepresented at this time at Constantinople 
by Sir Henry Elliott, an experienced, hard-working diplomat, 
whose course, however, duiing the crisis of 1876 was severely 
criticised Lord Derby was foreign secretary, and Disraeli, 
prime minister, the former, cautious, the latter, brilliant, and 
prone to take too bold a course Disraeli was developing an 
intense interest in the colonial and foreign concerns of the 
British Empire He was resolved that Great Britain should not 
continue to occupy the inconspicuous place in world affaiis 
which she had held under his rival, Gladstone. Bismarck was, 
during this period, at the height of his prestige and power and 
was a personage to be reckoned with He was not, howevei, 
directly interested in Balkan affairs He was in a position, ac- 
cording to his own well-known phrase, to act as “an honest 
broker ” 

In 1 875 and the first half of 1 876, Bulgaria was not the center 
of interest in Eastern affairs Nevertheless it will help us to 
understand diplomatic action concerning that region if we follow 
biiefly the course taken by the European powers with legard to 
the outbreak in Heizegovma and Bosnia On December 30, 
1875, was issued a statement by the three emperors known as 
the Andrassy note That document simply made recommenda- 
tions to Turkey for the settlement of the troubles The Euro- 
pean Powers approved them, and Turkey agreed to them sorae- 

““Larmeroux, op at , p 1 , Sir Henry Elliot, Some Revoluhons and other 
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what reluctantly, but the insurgents who at that tune wer 
getting the best of the Turks, refused to lay down their arm 
without some guarantee that Turkey would keep the terms c 
the agreement They had had experience with Turkish firmans 
hattis, and irades, and were unwilling to give up their stiuggl 
for fieedom upon the mere issuance of another sciap of papei 
On March 10, 1876, they published a proclamation contamin 
their refusal and expressing their reliance upon help from thei 
fellow Slavs of Russia and Serbia "We can lay down ou 
arms," they say, “only if we are accorded an autonomy simila 
to that which Montenegro enjoys We hope, we expect, we ai 
certain, that the powerful, brave, and glorious Russia, will com 
to assure the liberty of the Serbo-slavs We do not refuse th 
help of other European powers, and we hope that that aid wil 
not fail us 

So the revolt continued, and m the next few months thing 
happened to make the situation ten times woise In the sum 
mer of 1876, Bulgaria became the centre of anxious attention oi 
the part of the European Powers Befoie that, however, thi 
Powers made another attempt to settle the troubles in Herze 
govina and Bosnia Again it was the three emperors whc 
worked out a programme to apply to the situation. It wai 
Gortchakoff this time who was allowed to propose the solution 
The document drawn up by the Russian diplomat was put fortl 
on May 13, 1876 It was sanctioned by his Austrian and Pius 
Sian colleagues and is known as the Berlin Memorandum I 
was also agreed to by France and Italy. Great Biitain, how 
ever, refused to accept it Its distinctive feature was the pro 
posal to use force upon Turkey to assure genuine reforms, anc 
Great Britain would not consent to such a violation of th< 
sovereignty of Turkey It would be a breach of the Treaty 0 
Pans of 1856 The British prime minister thought that th< 
“efficacious measures” recommended would be efficacious it 
breaking up the Turkish Empire Moreover, British honor 
which the ministry of that period guarded jealously, would b( 
violated if they accepted a policy about which they had not beer 
consulted “It is almost a mockery,” Disraeli said to his cab 


’^Larmeroux, op cii , p a8 

“Buckle, L»/e of Benjatntn Dvsraek, VI, 25 
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inet, “for them to talk of a desire that the Powers should act in 
concert, and then exclude France, Italy and England from their 
deliberations and ask us by telegraph to say yes 01 no to propo- 
sitions which we have never heard discussed 

The rejection of the Berlin Memorandum by Great Britain 
seems to have had the lesult of inspiring m Tuikey an undue 
confidence in England’s support no matter what happened 
For this result, Great Britain was blamed Lord Odo Russell, 
British minister at Berlin, feared grave consequences on account 
of the rejection of the Beihn note Queen Victoria was for a 
while anxious about the matter and Gladstone, most of all, 
condemned the decision of the government However, public 
opinion was mostly in favor of Disraeli's policy at the time.®'' 
In view of what happened m this same month of May, 1876, 
It was unfortunate that the British government should place 
Itself on the side of the Turks against the other Powers How- 
ever, it was nothing new foi England to stand for the integrity 
of Turkey, and it should be remembered that the Berlin Memo- 
randum was issued before the Bulgarian atrocities were known 
In this same month took place also the murder of the French and 
Geiman consuls in Salonika by a Tuikish mob, indignant that 
Europeans should attempt to rescue a Bulgarian girl from her 
ravishers, and on May 30th occurred the deposition of the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz The change in the Turkish ruler, it was 
hoped for a short time, would lead to real reform 

The Berlin Memorandum did not concern Bulgaria directly. 
But in the summer of 1 876, and from that time on for two years, 
the Eastern Question was very largely the Bulgarian Question. 
We have seen how the lines were laid by a few Bulgarian leaders 
who had the sympathy and help of Russian agents. There were 
slight outbreaks easily suppressed before May, 1876.®® In that 
month they became more serious The hope was to free the 

^^Ibtd , pp 24-25 

«JW,p 26 ff 

“The proclamation issued to Bulgarian cities and villages closed as follows 
"From today on, we make known in the name of the Bulgarian people before 
all the world that we demand Freedom or death to the people’ Forward, 
forward, Brother, God is with us " As a signal foi revolt, blood letters were 
sent around with a design, usually a cross, made with the blood of the first 
Turk killed Hajek, op. at , pp 262-64, note 
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Slavs from the Adriatic to the Danube, and when victory was 
obtained to establish three kingdoms . an enlarged Montenegro 
comprising besides Montenegro, Herzegovina, and a part of 
Albania; a Greatei Serbia including Bosnia, and a new Bulgaria 
extending from Novi-Bazar to Thessaly Prince Nicholas was 
to remain ruler of Montenegro and Prince Milan, of Serbia, but 
there was no rulei named for Bulgaria. The three states were 
to form a confederation and were to engage to help each other 
in time of war ^ 

The revolt began on May i. A few Turkish officials were 
killed and a few Turkish villages were burned The rising was 
by no means so extensive as the promoteis hoped Many of 
those relied upon did not appear on the stage for action For 
example, of the sixteen men designated for the burning of 
Philippopolis, nine deserted The revolt was put down easily 
The Turks, however, alaimed at the extension of disorder from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to other parts of their domain, weie not 
satisfied at the suppression of the few outbreaks which occurred , 
they were bound to teach their rebellious subjects a lesson and 
to make sure that there would be no chance of another insur- 
rection So the Bulgarian atrocities lesulted 

““Bugistre-Belleysan, op ctt , p 138. 

'“Extract from Levant Herald m Mills’, Otlotmns tn Europe, p 148 
“The autobiography of Zachary Stoyanoff makes vivid what the rising of 
1 876 meant to the Bulganans who took part m it the confidence of the leaders, the 
timidity of most of the peasants, the hostility of the trading classes, the elation 
of the conspirators for the nine days before the T urkish soldiers andbashi-bazouks 
were able to repress their little rebelUon, the adventures and near starvation 
of the fugitives, and the barbanties of the Turks toward their prisoners 

The Bulgarians did not expect to accomplish their purpose without blood- 
shed Berkoffski, one of their ablest and most forceful leaders, says, “the slave 
of 500 years can do nothmg until he is blooded " 

The faith of the peasant in Russia is illustrated by a conversation the writer 
heard “ T expect now if the truth was known, Russia was behmd all this business 
of yours?' said the oldest of the three, pointing to the north ” " ‘We’re all her 
children, you know, it’s to her we look to free us from the mfidels ’ ’’ 
“ 'But Russia’s the country where they keep the faith and God’s laws I’ve 
heard tell by popes and old people as how that’s where the True Cross is kept, 
and also the wooden sword oftheBlessed Virgin thattheTurkshadwhen they took 
Stamboul That’s why no soldiers can stand against her Christian armies! The 
Cross IS in front of their cannon when they march ’ ’ ’ Zachary Stoyanoff, Pages 
front the Autobiography of a Bulgarian Insurgent (London, 1913), p 198. 
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The scene of the uprising was notin Bulgaria proper, that is, 
in the Bulgaria of the Congress of Berlin, but in the district 
south of the Balkans whose chief city was Philippopolis. It is 
not our pui pose to describe it, but to trace its effect upon opin- 
ion, public and diplomatic, and upon the course of events which 
were directed by the European chancelleries The massacres 
and attendant horrors were atrocious, there can be no doubt 
about that However, the news of them came to the civilized 
world very slowly, and when it came it was haid to believe, es- 
pecially for the British representatives How the news trickled 
into Constantinople may be gathered from the Journal of the 
American, H 0. Dwight, who was residing there at the time. 
Under the entry, May 9th, we read "The Government gives 
no information whatever of the situation in Bulgaria 
The Bulgarians of the city are jubilant, believing that suppressed 
news must be favorable to their people ” On May 13th, “The 
papers publish some details from Bulgaria ’’ On May 14, "The 
Turkish papers now give moie news from Bulgaria It seems 
that the troops have bombarded a church at Perushtitza, near 
Philippopolis, and that in consequence, slx hundred Bulgarians 
have surrendered ” Other particulars were given but nothing of 
unusual cruelties May i8th, “The official dispatches announce 
more victories in Bulgaria.” On May 19th, there weie "More 
victorious bulletins from the Tuikish army in Bulgaria 
The Turks are elated and pray lustily for divine aid to their 
troops The Bulganans of the city are correspondingly dejected, 
but still hope that these official bulletins he ” On this day there 
is a hint of irregularities; “The city (Adrianople) is full of wild 
ruffians, Circassians, and others, who are on their way to Bul- 
garia to fight as volunteers, — that is to say, under no orders, and 
under no organization The piesence of these people in Adrian- 
ople IS leading the Christians to place their valuables m the 
heavy stone Hans for safe keeping in case of a not ” Under the 
entry for May 2gth, we read “The whole Bulgarian rebellion 
was ended a week or more ago, but for some inscrutable reason, 
dispatches announcing the fact were withheld from publication 
by the Government ” It was not until June ist, that Mr. 
Dwight heard anything of atrocities 

It seems that the Bulgarian revolt has been the excuse for fearful outrages 
by the Turks The Turks have acted with perfect ferocity toward the 
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Bulgarians, but despots are never wont to treat rebels with leniency The 
Pan-Slavist agitators ought to have remembered this, and have taken pity on 
the women and children before teaching these ignorant peasants that it was 
their duty to revolt for the good of the cause ““ 

News came to Sir Henry Elliot in much the same way, but he 
took them more exclusively from the Turks perhaps, for he 
heard a good deal about outrages by Bulgarian insurgents, and 
little for some time about those of the Turks However, he 
feared excesses in putting down the revolt when he learned that 
bashi-baxouks were to be used"' 

I again and again protested to the Porte against the employment of irreg- 
ulars, whose excesses I had foreseen and attempted to guard against even before 
the rumour of any having been committed had reached me or any of my col- 
leagues at Constantinople ^ 

Mr Dwight, on June 1st, had a good many particulars of 
Turkish barbarities, but Sir Henry says 

It was not, m fact, till the middle of June, six weeks after we first heard 
of the outbreak, that any particulars of the occurrences arrived there, when a 
dispatch from the Vice-Consul at Adrianople which m the ordinary routine of 
the service ought at once to have been committed to me, was improperly with- 
held from me, and given to the correspondent of the Daily Nms 
He resented the charge of his negligence 
Every scrap of information that reached me was at once sent home, and 
my published dispatches of May 28, June 8 and 19, reported the repeated pro- 
tests I had been making against the employment of bashi-bazouks, who, I said, 
had been acting with cruelty and brutality 

Mr Maynard, United States ministei, however, says that 
Bulgarians “placed in the hands of Sir Hemy Elliot, much docu- 
mentary and other evidence of the treatment to which Bulgaria 
had been subjected He did not appear to regard it as authen- 
tic The truth is that the Tory government in power in Eng- 
land at this time was reluctant to believe anything very much to 
the discredit of the Turks Sii Henry Elliot acted at times as 
confidential adviser of the Porte, and had been urging prompt 
and decisive measures for the suppression of the Bulgarian 
revolt 

“H G Dwight, Turkish Life tn War Ttme, p ff 
»Sir Henry Elhot, op at , pp 259-60 
, p 260. 

•'Senole E-xecuhve Document No 24, 44th Congress, 2nd Session, II, 2 
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When the first detailed account of the cruel suppression of 
the Bulgarian revolt was published in the Da4y News of June 
23rd, the government was as much surprised apparently as the 
public On J une 26th Disraeli was asked in Parliament about 
the leport, and he said that "the information which the govern- 
ment had received did not justify the statements in the Daily 
News The account was written by Edwin Pears, who after 
this became one of the leading authorities on Turkish affairs 
Mr Gallenga, correspondent of the Times, sent a report at the 
same time, but that paper did not see fit to publish itN The 
Daily News was Liberal, being the leading opposition sheet 
Later when more details had been published, Disraeli main- 
tained about the same attitude The reports in the papers, 
however, produced a much greater effect on the public, and were 
very damaging to the party in power, and especially to the up- 
holding of the Turkish government which depended so much for 
suppoit upon Great Britain Harcouit expressed Liberal senti- 
ment when he said on August n , in Parliament, that European 
opinion would suppoit any power that "would emancipate 
Europe from the curse which afflicted her and ledeem Chiisten- 
dom fiom the shame by which she had been too long dis- 
honored ’’“® It was a little less than a month after this that 
Gladstone came out with his famous pamphlet By that time 
the newspaper reports had been confirmed by those of the Amer- 
ican, Eugene Schuyler, and of Walter Baring who had been com- 
missioned by Sir Henry Elliot to make an investigation of the 
alleged barbarities of the Turks Both of these men were men 
of honor, and were sent to the scene of events. Their reports 
agreed substantially and confirmed accounts already published. 
Schuyler estimated the number of Bulgarians killed, men, 

““Buckle, op at , p 43 

“'Robert College people had details of the atrocities They first told 
Sir Henry Elliot, and also Mr Pears of the Daily News, and Mr Gallenga of 
the Times (Washburn, Fifty Years m Constantinople, p. 104) Mr McGahan, 
who investigated the massacres m the places where they occurred is sometimes 
credited with the Daily News account of June 23 

““Buckle, op at , VI, 47 

““Baring’s official report was not published until September 19th, the 
prehmmary report had been issued in August 
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women, and children, at 1 5,000, and Baring at 12,000 “ Baimg 
was perhaps a little more inclined than Schuyler to blame the 
Bulgarians and Russians who instigated the insurrection. 
Schuyler found pioof of the Bulgarians having killed two 
women He found evidence of no violations, nor of any Mussul- 
man having been tortured, of any purely Turkish village at- 
tacked or burned, of any Mussulman house pillaged, nor of any 
mosque destroyed 01 desecrated The Turks also sent official 
investigators, one Edib EfEendi, who reported a "tissue of false- 
hoods," and later Blacque Bey, late Ottoman minister to the 
United States, whose report was said to confirm those of Baring 
and Schuyler, although it was not published When Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet appeared, the country was already pietty well 
aroused against the Turks, and his fervid rhetoric intensified the 
feeling, and excited indignation against the British government, 
as it was designed to do He speaks of “fell Satanic orgies ’’ 
Disraeli had used the phrase “coffee house babble" in leference 
to some exaggerated reports he had heard. In an often quoted 
passage, Gladstone urges a distinctly anti-Turk policy upon the 
Tory government 

An old servant of the crown and state, I entreat my country men, upon 
whom far more than perhaps any other people of Europe it depends, to require 
and to insist that our government which has been working in one direction shall 
work in the other, and shall apply all its vigour to concur with the other states 
of Europe in obtaining the extinction of the Turkish executive power in Bul- 
garia Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, 
namely, by carrying off therasehes Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their 
Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and 
all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from the province they have 
desolated and profaned 

A few days after the pamphlet on the Bulgarian Honors was 
issued, Gladstone m a speech at Blackheath explained his posi- 
tion by saying that Turkey should keep the nominal sovereignty 
of her European dominions Many meetings were held in Eng- 
land over British policy in the East Disraeli, now Lord 
Beaconsfield, complained of Gladstone's course and that of 

"A late estimate makes the number killed 3,694, more than half of them 
women and children Argyll, TTie Eastern Queslwn, Vol 1, p 229 

^'Senate Document, as given under (35), p 3 

"See the Naiton, Sept 7, 1876, p 143 
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Other Liberals as hampering the free action of the government 
Liberal criticism outside of England was rather severe, if we can 
judge from this extract from a Geneva paper 

To rule India, they say, the oppression of Oriental peoples is necessary 
The subjection of the followers of Christ assures that of the followers of Brahma 
Indian interests, or Brahman, or Mohammedan, are of more importance than 
Christian, European and humanitarian England, ritualized. Catholicized, 
Judaized, Toryized, in spite of its dogmas, missions, Bibles, sabbaths, revivals, 
is no longer the representative of Protestantism, the true Chnstian people 
No, England, you are no longer the true Christian people, nor the true human- 
itarian people You are an England Indianized, Mohammedanized You have 
exchanged your Christian sceptre for a turban 

British policy had been encouraging the Porte no doubt more 
than the British administration meant that it should. The 
Andrassy Note had been approved by England, but only grudg- 
ingly and after consultation with Turkey The Berlin Memo- 
randum had been rejected because force was contemplated and 
the Poite could not consent to that In May the British fleet 
was sent to Besika Bay, and the Turks thought it was for their 
protection against Russia Then, in the summer and autumn of 
1876, had come the indignation over the Bulgarian massacres. 
Meetings held, as the one at Blackheath where Gladstone spoke, 
and deputations sent to remonstrate with the foreign office ob- 
liged the government to change its course in some degree Dis- 
raeli had said that agitation would make no difference in the 
policy of the government But it did September 4th he 
wrote “I fear there must be a Congress, though I hate it, and I 
am quite confident we could have managed without it, had it not 
been for the Bulgarian bogey” Lord Derby, at this time For- 
eign Secretary, said that the Porte had incurred by its own guilt 
or negligence a misfortune greater than the loss of a pitched 
battle m forfeiting the sympathy of England About the i oth 
of October he sent a dispatch to the Porte strongly reproving it 

“Morley, Lzfe of Gladstone, II, 553 ff, Buckle, op cit , VI, 60, Nahon, 
Nov 2, 1S76, London correspondence of Oct 5, p 270 

^^Baron A d’AvTil, Nigoaahons relahves au trmte de Berlin, p 157, in 
r Alliance hberale 

^'Buckle, The Eastern Question, op cit , vi, p 61 

” Saturday Remew, Sept 16, 1876, p 340, see also Argyle, op cit , I, 266 
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)r the massacres, demanding reparations and telling it that it 
ad incurred the just indignation of Europe 
Statesmen in other countries too weie aroused at the Turkish 
arbarities The Italian Foreign Minister declared to the Eng- 
sh ambassador at Rome that “the Powers could not interfere 
10 soon, but it was horrible to contemplate the idea of Europe 
aving held its hand while such barbarities had been com- 
iitted ” He said that Europe had allowed this to happen to 
ive Itself from war, that this was an egotistical policy, and that 
e was shocked to think of the blood that might have been saved 
the Powers had not been supine and content to hope that the 
iports which reached them were not true He added that 
ublic feeling in Italy had been greatly in favor of the insurgent 
rovmces and of the Christian states at wai with the Porte, and 
lat had it not been for the lestraining influence of the Govern- 
lent, a large army of Italian volunteers would long ere this have 
veiled the ranks of the enemies of the Sultan Public opinion 
1 Russia, already strongly biased in favor of the Balkan in- 
■irgents, was greatly aioused against Turkey In Russia pub- 
c opinion was not the same thing as in England, where depu- 
itions of workingmen took up the cause of the oppressed 
ationalities in Turkey. Journalists, military officers, and civil 
ervants spoke for the nation there, and, though only a small 
iroportion of the Russian people, they exerted a considerable 
tfluence Many Russian volunteers went to join the Serbian 
rmy Tchernaieff, the general in chief of that army, was one 
f them 

In Austria-Hungary sentiment was divided General Klapka 
oined the Turkish army, giving as his reason that he felt it his 
luty as a Hungarian to oppose the founding of a South Slav 
’onfederacy On the other hand, the governor of Dalmatia 
avored the insurgents Largei supplies of money and of arms 
rere said to have been furnished them from Austrian territory 
ban from any other quarter 

In the summer or autumn of 1876 the Bulgarians made a 
liploraatic move in their own behalf The group of Bulgarians 

••“Argyll, op cil , p S62, quoted from Parhamentary Papers, Turkey, i, 
'S77, No 44, pp 32-33 

^^Salurday Remeiv, ]oky 29, 1876, p 126 
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in Constantinople, acting as representatives of the nation, sent a 
delegation of two to the European chancellories with a carefully 
prepared statement The bearers were Tsankoff and Balabanoff. 
First they went to England, where they were much pleased with 
their receptian. Lord Derby listened to what they had to say 
and promised to consider Bulgarian affairs, although he said that 
he stood for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire The Daily 
News and other papers repoited their favorable reception 
There were many demonstrations m their favor, notably in 
London and Birmingham Several thousand came to a meeting 
in Hyde Park “I am,” wrote Balabanoff, ‘‘quite unable to 
describe the enthusiastic cries and applause with which the 
many thousand people have received and greeted the Bulgarian 
delegates It was not a greeting, it was an ovation 

The delegates found Fiance averse to a war ‘‘Do you know 
then what a war is?” Thiers asked them Italy was sympa- 
thetic and likely to support the policy of Russia, hoping at some 
time to get hei support foi the addition of the Italian provinces 
which were still outside Italy In Germany they met Bis- 
marck, and if we can trust Balabanoff’s account, his remarks 
were more sympathetic than some of the expressions attributed 
to him 

We have no direct interest in the Orient We are interested though in 
universal politics, and in your fate as Christians Austria has a greater and 
more direct interest in the Balkan Peninsula, wherefore we seek to unite it with 
that of Russia who stands unreservedly at your side The views of Russia and 
Austria in regard to the Balkan Peninsula do not accord and I am exerting 
myself as far as possible to reconcile them Austria is not in feeling hostile to 
Russia, but views things from another standpoint Russia from her standpoint 
would openly hold with you, I can declare frankly to you that we 

sympathize with you, and that we will do everything m a diplomatic way that 
lies in our power to change your situation, we will not however, declare war on 
that account Should a war have to take place, then Russia will undertake it 
but we are, as I said, friends of Russia Be assured of that The 

Kaiser, my master, is deeply interested in your affairs also, and wishes sincerely 
that your situation grow better He remembers still the struggle of Greece for 
their freedom from Turkey He, as well as I, sympathizes with you Doubt 
not, you will have success, Europe is with you 


'“Hajek, op cil , pp 303-5 
“JZnd , p 310 
“’/fnd , pp 312-13 
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The address the Bulgarian delegates presented to the Powers 
began with a lament over their loss of independence toward the 
end of the 14th century. 

The loss of their independence was indeed a great misfortune for this 
people, but their conquerors have soon made them realize that they were not 
only conquered, but they were reduced to a state of slavery in the true sense 
of the word 

It IS impossible to get even approximately an idea of what that unhappy 
people has suffered for nearly five centuries under the debasing domination of 
the Turks It is a miracle indeed that they have been able to survive to this 
day, a secular martyr destined to afford a living witness before the civilized 
world against the cruelty of their oppressors 

A people hard-working and peaceable as a people ever was, the Bulgarians 
have with the sweat of their brow for five centuries watered the land which they 
cultivate only to the exclusive profit of their oppressors, who can never be 
satisfied As recompense, they treat this people as animals only to be exploited 
m whatever manner is the most lucrative the life of a Bulgarian, his wealth 
acquired with so much labor, his honor, the honor of his household, his wife and 
children, aieat the mercy of the most insignificant of the Mussulmans or at the 
mercy of the first Zaptieh, who appears, veritable scourges of the country 
Victim of murder or of plunder at the hands of the Turk, defrauded of its claim 
to ownership of land that it cultivates so carefully to render it more productive, 
wantonly msulted or rmstreated without any cause, humiliated and put to 
shame (all this always with the approval of the official rulers) , the unfortunate 
Bulgarian rayah is m advance sure of losing whenever his case comes before a 
Turkish judge, and unhappy is the one who at the end of his patience dares, 
in order to ward off the attack, to have recourse to legitimate defence That 
right exists in Turkey today for the Turks who, although having no reason to 
carry weapons, (for no one daies to attack them), use them freely and with all 
the less restraint because the carrying of arms strictly forbidden to the Bul- 
ganans is permitted to the former who are armed often from head to foot not 
only m the country, but even in the cities Each year, especially for the last 
twenty years, we can reckon by the hundred Bulgarians struck down by the 
fatal attacks of fanatical Turks without Turkish justice ever taking the pains 
to seek out and punish the guilty The life of the Bulgarian giaour is not worth 
living with the Turks masters of the country Although they are subject to 
excessive payments, the unhappy Bulgarians enjoy no advantages at all pro- 
portional to the taxes they pay 

Promises of change for the better, as in 1839 and since have made them 
hopeful, but the higher their hopes, the greater their disappointment at the 
outcome The more they make progress in culture and ambition, the more 
ways are found of keepmg them in a state of servitude 

Admitted by the consent of the European powers, Turkey has not changed 
Its system On the contrary, the idea that the Chnstian powers have agreed to 
respect the independence and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
renders it more bold in its conduct toward its oppressed people 
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After recalling the recent massacres of their countrymen, 
they go on as follows. 

Resigned and patient in their long martyrdom, the Bulgarian people can 
endure no more The cup of their misfortunes and suffenngs has been more 
than filled As they do not see that their condition of servitude under the 
Turkish government is a necessary condition to the maintenance of European 
equilibrium or to the progress of the human race, they address the Christian 
governments of Europe, representatives of civilized peoples, to solicit from 
them conditions which will permit them to live, not as flocks or herds of animals 
to be shorn or slaughtered when it pleases their masters, but like men enjoying 
imprescriptible rights and those necessaiy for their intellectual, social, and 
moral development Experience having demonstrated the nature and efficacy 
of Turkish reforms, the Bulgarian people, which by its traditions, its geograph- 
ical position. Its numerical importance, with the qualities of a people adapted 
to farm We or industry, possesses all the elements desirable for peaceful prog- 
ress, put no confidence any more in reforms They pray then that the powers, 
protectors of Cljristians in the Onent, intercede and obtain for them the right 
henceforth of governing themselves They demand m other words, full au- 
tonomy with a national government guaranteed by the great powers, protectors 
of the Christians in the Onent, the only way of living peaceably and becoming 
gradually cultured The autonomy of the Bulgarian people under these con- 
ditions, could alone render them capable of becoming by their inherent qualities 
(par ses propres forces) one of the most active and constant agents for the prog- 
ress of civilization in Eastern Europe, it would be at the same time the surest 
guarantee of a durable peace m the principal part of the Balkan peninsula 

It IS the only policy which can hinder m the future such atrocities as have 
deeply aroused the indignation of the civilized world They like to believe 
that, after the cruel tnals to which they have had to submit at the hands of 
their masters, Europe would not wish to put them henceforth m a situation 
such as to force them to acts of desperation even to the sacrifice of their lives 

Bulgaria had not much force of a material sort with which to 
make an impression, but the address was a dignified and worthy 
presentation of their case and no doubt helped their cause 
Meantime the Poweis had the war between Tuikey and the 
states of Serbia and Montenegro to deal with They could agree 
that the war ought to stop, and they could agree on what Turkey 
ought to do to alleviate conditions, but they could not agree as 
to what to do when Turkey was recalcitiant and was unwilling 
to accept the judgment of the Powers They succeeded in in- 
ducing Turkey and Serbia to cease hostilities from September 

Chaumer, La Bulgane, Hude iiplomahgue el de droit international, 
PP 13-15 Quoted from D Tsankoff and Marco D Balabanoff, ia 
Appendix 
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14th to October 3id During that interval it was agreed that 
Turkey ought to restore the status quo in Serbia and grant 
autonomy to her discontented provinces, but Turkey objected 
Russia and Austria proposed that Austria occupy Bosnia and 
Russia occupy Bulgaria, but Great Britain would not hear to 
that and when it was proposed that a joint fleet should seize the 
straits, the British government objected to that too The pre- 
ceding July Russia and Austria, without making a formal 
treaty, had come to an understanding concerning Balkan affairs 
In case Turkey were victorious in the war impending they were 
to make common efforts to guarantee to the insurgents the 
liberties and reforms which have been requested of the Porte and 
promised by it In case the Turks were defeated Bulgaria, 
Roumania and Albania might form autonomous states, and 
Serbia and Montenegro might be slightly enlarged Whatever 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina should not be annexed to these two 
states was to go to Austria Russia was to get compensation by 
resuming the fiontiers of 1856, and by malcing additions to the 
territory from regions about the Black Sea 

®*Pnbratn, The Secret Trcakes of Austria-Hungary, II, 189-191 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CONFERENCE OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND 
THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR 

The troubles in the East continued to be a matter of concern 
to the Powers of Europe The Andrassy Note and the Berlin 
Memorandum having failed to produce any results, it was deter- 
mined at the suggestion of Great Britain to hold a conference of 
the Powers at Constantinople for the purpose of arranging for 
terms of peace between Serbia and Montenegro, and of remedy- 
ing evil conditions in Bosnia and Bulgaria It was agreed by all 
that Turkey must not be allowed to have her way with her sub- 
jects The problem was to induce Turkey to take this view of 
the matter It was upon the representatives of England and of 
Russia that the responsibility foi the success of the conference 
mainly rested Salisbury and Elliot weie to act as the agents of 
Great Britain, and Ignatieff, of Russia ^ Elliot and Ignatieff 
were already in Constantinople Salisbury, coming from Eng- 
land, took the opportunity, in order to increase his understand- 
ing of the situation, to stop to interview the chancelleries of the 
Powers of central Euiope and of Italy He found Bismarck 
wishing for a war between Turkey and Russia, but anxious that 
England should not engage in it Bismarck was willing that the 
fighting power of Russia should be diminished, but he did not 
want to have to play the difficult part of a neutral if England 
and Russia should get into a war. He thought the confeience 
would be a failure and that the important question pending was 
what to do with the territory of Tuikey when she collapsed ^ 
Salisbury found Andrassy also “thinking very little of what was 
to be done at the Conference and a great deal of what was to be 
done after it had broken up In Italy, “They are earnestly 
for peace — but their sympathies are Russian The Italian 

iBaron de Werther represented Germany , Count Zichy and Baron Calice, 
Austna, Count de Bourgomg and Count de Chaudordy, France, Count Corti, 
Italy, Safvet Pasha and Edhem Pasha, Turkey State Papers, 1876-77, p 1114 
“Cecil, Lady Gwendolen, Life of Salisbury, II, 199 
^Ihtd , p 104 
^Ibid , p T07 
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minibtei of Foreign Affairs, Meligaii, said he was opposed to 
military occupation of the Turkish provinces, but thought there 
should be guarantees of good government there ® 

When the cfelegates came to Constantinople, they thought 
they ought to hold preliminary meetings among themselves and 
come to an understanding in regard to what they should demand 
of Turkey, believing that Turkey would not venture to refuse 
what united Europe asked of her This mode of procedure was 
not calculated to predispose Turkey in favor of the wishes of the 
Powers These preliminaiy meetings, moreover, were held at 
the headquarters of the embassy of the Russian government, 
at this time regarded as an enemy of the Turks The confeience 
met on the 23rd of December with the decision of the six Powers 
ready to present to the Porte Agreement had been unexpec- 
tedly easy To the surprise of everyone, and to the disgust of 
Sii Henry Elliot, Salisbury’s colleague, who had been for several 
years in Constantinople and who did not at all approve of Gen- 
eral Ignatieff, Great Britain and Russia came quickly to a com- 
plete understanding What they agreed to no one else cared to 
oppose Territory was to be added to Serbia and Montenegro, 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina were to have an autonomous gov- 
ernment with a governor named for five years by the Sultan 
with the consent of the Powers Bulgaria was to be divided into 
two parts, the dividing line running from noi th to south The 
chief city of the eastern vilayet was to be Tiinovo, that of the 
western, Sofia The former extended south to include Kirk 
Kihsse, almost to Adrianople The latter included Nish and 
Uskub on the west, and Strumnitza on the south west Over 
each of these vilayets or provinces was to be a governor general, 
appointed for five years with the consent of the Powers In each 
vilayet was to be an assembly elected for four years to advise 
with the governor general Of the revenue collected, 70% was 
to go to the vilayet, and 30% to the Ottoman Government The 
vilayets were to be subdivided into smaller territorial units and a 
considerable amount of self-government was to be allowed them. 
An array made up of regular Ottoman soldiers was to be can- 
toned in fortresses and the principal cities of Bulgaria It was 
primarily for defense from external enemies, but might be used 


^StaU Papers, 1876-77, p. 1084. 
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to maintain internal order on the demand of the governor 
general For keeping order on ordinary occasions there was to 
be a gendarmerie made up of Christians and Mussulmans pro- 
portioned m each distiict to the number of each in the popula- 
tion. According to the plan agreed upon by the Powers, there 
was also to be an international commission, to be nominated for 
a year by the guaranteeing Powers, to watch over the execution 
of the regulations made for the benefit of the Bulgarians ® 

The Ottoman Government veiy seriously objected to the 
regulations laid down for them by the unanimous agreement 
of the Powers and refused to accept the conditions Safket 
Pasha, their principal repiesentative, resented the title “Bul- 
garia” inserted in these regulations at the head of those designed 
for the “Oriental” and “Occidental” vilayets The Turks also 
objected to the boundaries fixed for these districts The design 
of the Powers was to exclude those portions in the south of this 
region which were mostly Mohammedan and include those 
largely Chnstian, but the Turks thought it was best to fuse 
those of the two religions The chief objection, though, was to 
the international commission “The simple enumeration of the 
powers of the International Commission suffices to show,” they 
said, "that its formation is equivalent to the suspension of every 
action of the Imperial Government over Bosnia, as well as over 
the two vilayets Oriental and Occidental Also it was con- 
trary to the Treaty of Pans 

“Moreover,” said the Turks, "these demands of the Powers 
are quite superfluous ” Turkey was actually in the process of 
reforming herself J ust at the time of the formal opening of the 
conference a new constitution had been proclaimed While 
Safket Pasha, the Turkish minister of foreign affairs was ad- 
dressing the conference, a salvo of artillery was heard “These 
salutes,” he said, “announce the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion which the Sultan grants his Empire That act changes a 
form of government which has lasted for six hundred years and 
inaugurates a new era in the prosperity of the Ottoman people 

“Noradounghian, Recueil des 4 cles Internahonaux de L'Emptre Ottoman, 
III, 411 

’’State Papers, 1876-77, p 1154, Noradounghian, op ctt , III, 448 

“Noradounghian, op cit , p 407 
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He also claimed that 

The country inhabited by the Bulgarians was one which, during the period 
since the Treaty of Pans, had profited most by material and administrative 
concessions The Bulgarian people and its moral needs had been the object of 
qmte special solicitude, so much so, that among the other peoples of the Empire, 
there were those who went so far as to accuse the Sublime Porte of partiality 
in favor of its Bulgarian subjects “ 

If Tuikey would not submit to the decision of the Powers, 
what was to be done? One recourse was to reduce the terms. 
They were already at an irreducible minimum, Ignatieff had 
said, nevertheless, Russia consented to a further modification. 
This was not sufficient T urkey still was stubborn and the Con- 
ference gave up. Some thought the failure due to British en- 
couragement, that Turkey was led to believe not only that Eng- 
land would not be a party to the use of force, but would not 
permit any one else to use it Indeed, Lord Derby seems to have 
made a statement to that eftect to Musurus Pasha, the Turkish 
ambassadoi to London The grand vizier telegraphed his deep 
gratitude for British favor “ However, Sir Henry Elliot and 
Lord Salisbury had told the Turks moie than once that England 
could not support her and had urged hei to yield to the demands 
of the Conference Salisbury, at least, seems to have been in 
earnest, but he thought others weie encoui aging the Turks 

I am trying very hard to make them understand that in no case will they 
have any assistance from England, but I do not know whether I shall succeed 
There is a colony of English and Greeks who make money by war contracts, 
and who think that by urging the Turks to stand out they will force England 
to spend money here Nor are they alone Sir Henry Elliot of course behaves 
qmte loyally, but that is not the case with his entourage on the embassy, and 
the Turks are too much disposed by their own practice to believe that official 
declarations are mere blinds, and that the truth is only to be discovered by 
backstairs gossip u 

Again he writes 

Several of the minor diplomats who see much of the game as spectators, 
assure me that the Turks are still convinced that if there is war, England must 
be drawn into it on their side 1 get the same impression from many 

other quarters The other ambassadors attribute this state of things to the 
attitude and language of Sir Henry Elliot I do not for a moment suggest 

any doubt of Sir Henry’s loyalty. He is a thorough gentleman and means to 
act quite fairly But he allows it to be seen that his sympathies are with the 


*/6id,pp 403-4. 

“Mac Coll, m Contemporary Remew, March, 1879, p 778 
“Cecil, op cti , II, 117-18 
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Turks, and against the proposals of the Powers I feel that, however 

disagreeable it is, I am bound to recommend to the Cabinet on some pretext or 
other to get him away 

Elliot was removed, but not until the conference was over 
Possibly he would have been removed earher, had not advice for 
the same action, made either from indiscretion or malice, been 
presented to the cabinet at the same time as Salisbury’s In an 
article in the Nineteenth Century, published in 1888, Sir Henry 
argues that the Turks really meant reform when they issued the 
constitution of 1876 

That constitution provided for most of the reforms which had been asked 
for m the provinces If the conference had received communication m regard 
to it formally and officially, the Powers would have had the right to insist on 
Its observation (sic) The Sultan could not have openly repudiated it The 
Powers would have been seconded by the immense majority of the Sultan’s 
own subjects The members of the conference were not aware of the earnest- 
ness of the reformers What was good was passed over and what was bad was 
commented on Two sessions of the Turkish Parliament held were most en- 
couraging and showed the members fully determined that their control over the 
government should be a real one Midhat Pasha of the reforming party was 
under the disfavor of the Conference If he had not been, Abdul Hamid would 
not have ventured to dismiss him 

Beaconsfield and Derby were more inclined to agree with 
Elliot than with Salisbury in their attitude toward T urkey The 
policy of the cabinet, as resolved on at the time of the opening 
of the conference at Constantinople, was decided to be what 
Derby had expressed to the Turkish ambassador shortly before : 

i2i'6id,pp 118-19 

^‘Nineteenth Century, Feb , 1888, pp !194 ff. also in Sir Henry Elliot, 
Some Revolutions and other Diplomatic Experiences, Ch XI “It was univer- 
sally believed that Sir Henry Elliot was commissioned privately to encourage 
the Turks to resist ’’ Says George Washburn, “England and Turkey," Inter- 
national Review, Sept , 1879, p 317 See also Gallenga, Two Years of the East- 
ern Question, 11 , 241 , also Hardinge's The Fourth Earl of Carnarvon, II, 341. Sir 
Stafford Northcote who was a member of the cabinet at this time, comments as 
follows on the conduct of Elliot and Disraeli at this time “The difficulties 
have been considerably increased by the imbecility of Elliot and (in the pro- 
foundest secrecy be it said) the unfortunate levity of our chief ” Letters to 
Carnarvon in Hardmge, II, 335 

Concerning Salisbury, Carnarvon observes “His antagonism to Turkey 
was of the strongest, not to say of the bitterest kind, and I understood and 
believed him to consider the case of the Christians to be one of absolutely 
essential vital importance ’’ Ibid , p 340. 
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“not to coerce the Porte nor sanction coercion by otheis but to 
use every means of friendly influence and persuasion.” In a 
letter of December a8th, he wiote to Deiby “Salisbury seems 
to be most piejudiced, and not to be aware that his principal 
object in being sent to Constantinople is to keep the Russians 
out of Turkey and not to create an ideal existence for Turkish 
Christians 

Midhat Pasha who was Grand Vizier during the time of the 
conference wrote in an English magazine a year or two later 

Turkey was not unaware of the attitude of the English Government 
towards her, the British cabinet had declared in clear terms that it would not 
interfere in our dispute 

This decision of the English Cabinet was perfectly well known to us, but 
we knew still better that the general interests of Europe and the particular 
interests of England were so bound up in our dispute with Russia, that it 
appeared to us to be absolutely impossible for her not to interfeie sooner or 
later in this Eastern dispute 

When war broke out a little later theie were many English- 
men who joined the Turkish army, although it is said that their 
help to the Tuikish cause was of inconsequence One of them 
was Hobart Pasha who had distinguished himself as a blockade 
runner during the Ameiican Civil War He was put at the head 
of the Tuikish navy 

No doubt the diplomatic course for Great Britain to puisue 
was difficult to determine Mr Herbert A T Fishei has 
summed up in a sentence the complexities of the situation • 

Here there was British diplomacy subjected to a complicated mass of 
conflicting strains and stresses, policy pulling one way, religion anothei, liberal 
ideas prompting the emancipation of the subject races, imperialist fears sug- 
gesting that emancipation was but a cloak for Russian aggrandizement, desire 
whispeimg that the Turk could be made respectable, experience replying that 
he would be a barbarian till the end of time, the short view counselling that the 
Turkish Empire must be preserved from going into liquidation, the long view 
adding that care must be taken to ensure an equitable distribution of the 
reversionary interests v 

“Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, VI, 109 

^‘Ibid 

^‘NineUenth Century, June, 1878, pp 987-88, Washburn says that Midhat 
Pasha, not the Sultan, was responsible for the non-acceptance of the terms pro- 
posed at the conference, also that the state of feeling was such m Constantinople 
that the Sultan would not dare accept the proposals of the conference Ibid,, 
pp 310-12 

^'’Edinburgh Retnew, Apnl, 1924, p 281. 
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The Bulgarians themselves were not at this time able to take 
much part in their diplomatic historyi They were anxious 
onlookers They were afraid the new constitution might be 
approved by the Powers, and their hopes of a nation of their own 
disappointed “Hence the Bulgarians denounce the constitu- 
tion as an insult to Europe and they ridicule the idea of a sov- 
eieign granting a constitution to his subjects as something in 
itself opposed to liberty 

So the concert of Euiope was unable to deal successfully with 
the Turk Nothing would answer but force, and, if she could 
prevent it without too much sacrifice. Great Britain would not 
allow that. The Pan-Slavists of Russia were eager to make war 
on Turkey and war seemed imminent Under these conditions, 
the chancelleries of Europe began actively to seek some advan- 
tage, each for himself. In July, 1876, Russia and Austiia had 
made the tieaty at Reichstadt, already spoken of In January, 
1877, while the conference of Constantinople was m session and 
apparently failing, that treaty was reaffirmed and added to by 
the treaty of Bucharest “Considering that in the pending 
diplomatic negotiations disagreements might arise of a nature to 
bring about a lupture between Russia and the Ottoman Empire 
in confoimity with the close friendship which binds them and 
with the urgency of obviating the possibility of a collision be- 
tween the inteiests of then respective states it seemed best to 
reach an understanding in contemplation of that eventuality ’’ 
They agreed that there should be established, “In Bosnia and 
Herzegovina an autonomous regime not too greatly exceeding 
the measure fixed by the dispatch of December 30, 1875 (the 
Andrassy note), and the guarantees of the memorandum of 
Berlin As Bulgaria is placed under more favorable conditions 
for the exercise of autonomous institutions, they mutually en- 
gage to demand foi this province in the conference a larger 
autonomy buttressed by substantial guarantees."!” 

It was also agreed that “in case of a territorial modification 
or of a dissolution of the Ottoman Empire the establishment of a 
great compact Slavic or other state is excluded In compensa- 
tion, Bulgaiia, Albania, and the rest of Rumelia might be con- 

O Dwight, Turkish Life in War Time 

‘“Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Eungary, 11 , 194-95 
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stituted into independent states Out of these conventions 
Austria gained Russia’s consent to the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and Russia, the assurance of Austria’s neutrality 
when the war with Turkey should break out 

Austria, not satisfied with a treaty with the enemy of Tui- 
key, about the same time came to an undei standing, a secret 
one, with Great Britain, her friend The provisions were as 
follows 

No power can have an exclusive protectorate over the Christian population, 
of the Balkans No state has the light to pretend to determine alone and def- 
initely tlie consequences of the Russo-Turlash war without cooperation of the 
other protecting powers No gieat Slav state may be formed to the deti iment 
of the population of the Balkans Much less could they grant a political 
autonomy with a native chief at the head ** 

These attempts to provide against the consequences of a war 
in the East did not pievent furthei attempts to avert it The 
Tsar and Gortchakoff seem not to have been desirous of wai , but 
there was strong pressuie bi ought to bear upon them by the 
Pan-Slavists The official attitude is shown in a dispatch of 
January 31 from Gortchakoff to Schouvaloff, the Russian 
ambassador to England ‘‘The refusal of the Turkish govern- 
ment,” he wrote ‘‘threatens the dignity and the tranquillity of 
Europe ” He said that Russia desired to act in common with 
other European Powers, but was anxious to know what they aie 
going to do about it 

No immediate answer was given to Russia The course of 
the Powers had been such, and continued to be such as to en- 
courage both Russia and Tuikey Demands were made of Tur- 
key for the better treatment of the Christians in her Empire 
They all agreed that reform was imperative Some said the 
Ottoman government was weak and lacked the power to protect 
her Christian subjects Otheis were convinced that she didn’t 
care to So, if Russia used coercion, she could feel herself 
justified On the other hand, the Powers had refused to use 
coercion So, Turkey could satisfy them with promises and fail 
to keep the promises She knew she ran some risk of bringing 
the Russian armies down upon her, but that was a iisk she felt 

’"JW , p 203 

’^Max Hoschiller m Revue de Fans, July-August, 191 j, p 609 

"Stale Papers, 1876-77, p 1105 
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able to meet, especially as she thought there was a high proba- 
bility of England’s assistance * 

Russia did not care to adopt an aggressive policy immediate- 
ly after the confei ence at Constantinople It was winter and the 
weather not favorable to a campaign. Then the diplomatic 
position of Russia would be impioved by another attempt to 
bring the united pressure of Europe on the recalcitrant Turks. 
So Ignatieff, the Russian ambassador was sent on a mission to 
the various courts of Europe in order to keep Tuikish affairs to 
the front, and if possible, to obtain a fresh condemnation of the 
Ottoman government 

Meantime, two events had been talang place, one of which 
was favorable to peace and the othei , unfavoiable Unfavorable 
to peace was the dismissal of Midhat Pasha He had been suc- 
ceeded by Edhem Pasha Looking toward peace was the con- 
clusion of the war between Turkey and Seibia, although Monte- 
negro had not ceased hostilities It is true that the Turks had 
been stubborn at the Conference of Constantinople with Midhat 
Pasha as Grand Vizier, neveitheless, he was regarded as the one 
lesponsible foi the dethroning of the inefficient and reactionary 
sultans during the preceding summer He was, moreover, the 
one chiefly interested in the new T urkish constitution Edhem 
Pasha belonged to the party having no sympathy with ref 01 mei s 
Russia was taking the position that unless there was real refoi m 
and adequate assurance that the Christians of European Tuikey 
would be protected, she must interfere. No year of grace could 
be allowed, Ignatieff declared to the Italian ambassador at 
Berlin “Russia could not remain so long under arras, and if she 
disarmed, she would appear to have abandoned the Christians 
of the Ottoman Empire to Turkish fanaticism " So Ignatieff 
was commissioned to visit the com ts of Europe m order to get 
the powers to agree to a statement he had drawn up for the 
ameliorating of conditions among the Balkan Christians. "Pro- 
vided that Europe,” he says, “accepted the document and put 
Its signature to it, Russia would be assured that Europe assumed 
the guardianship of those interests in behalf of which it had 
assembled, in conference at Constantinople If, however, the 
anticipation should not be verified, Russia would be constrained 
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to regulate her action solely on the basis of hei inteiests, a lesult 
which she had the liveliest wish to avoid 

Ignatieff had an interview with Bismaick in Berlin on March 
4th Bismarck thought England would not undertake the moi al 
obligation implied in signing the document The business was 
not Germany's affair He mfeired that Russia, notwithstanding 
her affirmation, would strike, and that she haidly expected a 
peaceful solution of the trouble A little later Ignatieff was in 
Pans, and theie he told Lord Lyons, the Butish ambassador, 
that the Russian Government could not demobilize unless some- 
thing was gained, unless the Russian people were convinced that 
Europe had not been set at naught, and that some security had 
been obtained by the Christian population 

Ignatieff’s most impoitant task was in England While 
theie he astonished Salisbury, whose guest he was, and the oppo- 
sition leadeis as well, by confiding to them diplomatic secrets 
which they might use to advantage in then attacks upon the 
Government The Libeial leaders, however, lefused to take 
advantage of their inside information, and told Salisbiuy of the 
revelations of his strange guest 


Ignatieff, notwithstanding Bismaick’s prophecy, did succeed 
in getting the British government to accept, with a few changes, 
the document the Russian government had diawn up It was 
signed also by the repiesentatives of the six Poweis, and issued 
March 31, 1877 “In view of the good intentions of the Poite," 
It said, “the Powers believe that they have good giounds for 
hoping the Porte will profit by the present lull to apply the 
reforms energetically ’’ The representatives of the Powers at 
Constantinople and their local agents would watch and see how 
well the Porte was keeping her promises 

If their hopes should be disappointed and the Christian sub] ects of the Sultan 
should not be improved in a manner to prevent the return of the complications 
which periodically disturb the peace of the East, they think it right to declare 
that such a state of affairs would be incompatible with their interests and those 
01 Lmope in general In such case they reserve to themselves to consider in 
common as to the means which they may deem best fitted to secure the well 
being of the Chnstian populations and the interests of the general peace ” 


=3From a letter of Malcolm Mac Coll ir 
Quotations from the Itahan Green Book 
^^Argyll, The Eastern QueUwn, I, 386-87 
^Unnual Register, 1877, Part II, pp 210-11 
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With the protocol went three declarations, one by Russia, 
one by Italy, and one by Great Biitain Those by Great Bi itain 
and Italy were practically the same They said that if the pro- 
posed peace with Montenegro and demobilization of the Tuikish 
and Russian armies weie not attained, the protocol was null and 
void Russia, on the other hand, was not willing to let matters 
rest in case Turkey should reject its terms The Russian 
ambassador declared that, 

If peace with Montenegro is concluded and the Porte accepts the advice of 
Europe and shows itself ready to replace its forces on a peace footing and seri- 
ously to undertake the lefoims mentioned m the Protocol, let it send to St. 
Petersburg a special envoy to treat of disaimament, to which His Majesty 
would also on his part consent 

If massacres similar to those which have occurred in Bulgaria take place, 
this would necessarily put a stop to measures of demobilization 

The English government urged Turkey to accept the terras 
of the protocol Lord Derby told Schouvaloft that he had pro- 
tested against their 1 ejection and had desired Mr Jocelyn, 
chaig6 of affairs at Constantinople, to say that, “in the opinion 
of Hei Majesty’s Government, the Sultan would be veiy unwise 
if he would not avail himself of the oppoi tunity afforded him to 
arrange a mutual disarmament The Earl of Derby had, m 
fact, urged the Sultan to accept the protocol He told the 
Turkish Government that Turkey ought not to put herself in the 
wrong by rejecting it, especially as Hei Majesty’s Government 
had taken pains to remove from the document everything reas- 
onably objectionable to Turkey 

The terms laid down, Tuikey neveitheless lejected, and m 
her answer to them assumed an air of injured innocence 

The Porte believes Europe is convinced that the disordcis which have dis- 
turbed tlie tranquillity of the piovmces were due to external agitation A 
painful feeling was caused by the issuance of the protocol She was ready to 
carry out reforms, to make peace with Montenegro and to put her armies on a 
peace footing as soon as Russia did 

But wjiat cannot in truth be sufficiently regretted is the small account 
which the Powers seem to have taken both of the great principles of equality 
and justice which the Imperial Government seeks to introduce into the internal 
administration and of its rights of independence and sovereignty 

The Sublime Porte has not accepted reforms exclusively for Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and for localities inhabited by Bulgarians 

^^Argyll, op cit 403 

^Annual Register, 1877, Part If, p 214 
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Moreover, “Turkey as an independent state cannot submit 
to be placed under s'lirveillance whethei collective or not ’’ 
Turkey felt that the new constitution adopted recently was 
sufficient guarantee of the genuineness of reform 

It did m fact seem a rash thing foi Turkey to reject the col- 
lective will of Europe But she felt that the Powers weie not in 
earnest The British government, they knew was anti-Russian. 
At the same cabinet session as that of the announcement of the 
protocol, Mr Henry Layard was appointed ambassador to take 
the place of Sir Henry Elliot That appointment was regaided 
as pro-Turkish and anti-Russian ““ The Porte itself so regarded 
It In a telegram from Safvet Pasha to the Tuikish ambassador 
m London, he speaks of it as a “delicate maik of attention,” 
as they knew Mr Layard’s “sentiments of fiiendship for our 
country ” Odo Russell, British ambassadoi at Berlin, said a 
German ambassador was not to be appointed until Tin key ac- 
cepted the protocol Sir Edwin Pears, then a newspaper coi- 
respondent at Constantinople, says that the English colony 
there "still living under the glamour of the Crimean Wai”^^ 
was anti-Russian “Germany seems now (April, 1877) to be 
with Russia,” said a journal of Constantinople, "and Austiia- 
Hungary is observing a benevolent neutrality But it is certain 
that at the first striking of fire Austria will be the first to demand 
the protection of Turkey As for England, she will undei stand 
that she cannot save heiself without declaiing war against 
Russia 

After the rejection of the demands of the Powers made at the 
conference of Constantinople and of the protocol of March 31st, 
there seemed no alternative but war There was a further 
attempt of Sir Henry Layard to get the Turks to ask for media- 
tion instead of war, but it came to nothing The Russians could 
make out a very good case for their interfering, a much better 
one than they had for coming to the help of Serbia in 1914, a 
better one, also, than we had for the declaration of war against 
Spam in 1 898 For many years they had looked upon themselves 
as guardians of the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire 

«nnd,p 215 

Grosse Fohhk der Europmschen Kahnette, II, 144, 

“Argyll, op Git , I, 405 (from Parha, Papers) 

“Edwin Pears, Forty Years in Constantinople, p. 59 
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and recent events had shown the need of their pi otection Since 
the concert of Europe was doing nothing effectual to improve 
the position of these Christians, Russia, as nearest fi lend, seemed 
called upon to act In his mamfesto to his troops when they 
were ordered to cross the Turkish fiontier, the Tsar said, "Our 
desire to ameliorate and to guarantee their lot has been shared 
by the whole Russian nation, which shows itself to-day leady to 
bear new sacrifices to alleviate the situation of the Christians of 
the Balkan peninsula 

In explaining her action to Great Britain she said "In these 
circumstances, every chance is closed for efforts of conciliation 
There remains no alternative but to allow the state of things to 
continue which the Powers have declared incompatible with 
their interests and those of Europe in general, 01 else to seek to 
obtain by coercion what the unanimous efforts of the Cabinets 
have not succeeded in obtaining fiom the Poite by peisuasion 
Our august Mastei has resolved to undertake this work which His Majesty 
had invited the Great Powers to pursue in common with him 

He has given his armies the order to cross the fiontieis of Tuikcy 
In assuming this task oui august Mastei fulfils a duty imposed upon him 
by the mteiests of Russia, whose peaceful development is hindered by the 
permanent disturbances of the East Ills Imperial Majesty has the conviction 
that he lesponds at the same time to the sentiments and interests of Euiope 

Although the British government weie not surpii&ed at the 
couise Russia was taking, yet they could not appiove it In 
Derby’s reply he reminded the Russian government that Turkey 
had again affirmed her intention of executing refoims and said 
that with patience and moderation, the objects Russia wished to 
attain might have been lealized "They cannot believe that the 
entrance of (Russian) armies on Turkish soil will alleviate the 
difficulty or improve the condition of the Christian populations 
throughout the Sultan’s dominions ” Besides, Russia was act- 
ing in violation of the Treaties of 1856 and of 1871, he said, and 
was not acting in the interest of Great Britain and that of the 
other European Powers, as she claimed 

Russian public opinion supported the course of its govern- 
ment Ml Aksakoff, “fountain head of Muscovite opinion,” 

'•Quoted in Lavisse and Rambaud, Htsloire GSnSrde, XII, 435. 

‘*State Papers, iSyO-jSyj, p 845 
Annual Register, 1878, Part II, p 216 
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said to the Saint Petersburg correspondent of the Times "We 
do not seek military'" glory or material advantage We are 
fighting for the political and intellectual emancipation of the 
Slavonic races of which we form a pait As Russia is the only 
politically independent powerful Slavonic State, it is om duty 
to take the lead 

A Russian papei of Moscow said “When we are trying to 
do our best for them, you English come and say, ‘You must not 
do anything, for if you do, you will inj uie oui interests Let the 
Turks massacre as many as they choose English interests aie 
the first thing to be considered ’ How can we be otherwise than 
angry with you " 

Wai began on April !24th The Turkish armies were not 
ready and could not prevent the Russian armies from crossing 
the Danube as they did on that date An alliance with Rou- 
mama had enabled the Russians to cross the Pruth two months 
earlier Uppn entering Bulgarian temtoiy the Tsai issued a 
proclamation to the Bulgarian people 

After reminding them of formei sei vices of Russia for ameli- 
orating the lot of the Christians of the Balkans, he promised 
protection to them, and threatened punishment to the Moham- 
medans who had been guilty of violence toward them. The 
proclamation assured them that, as fast as Russian tioops ad- 
vanced into the interior of the country, the Turkish rule would 
be replaced by a regular oigamzation; that the people who live 
in each locality would be immediately called to participate 
actively under the oversight of special new authoiities, and that 
the Bulgarian legions would serve as a nucleus foi a local aimed 
force designed to maintain order and security "Obey the 

Russian authorities Follow faithfully their diiection. There 
IS power and safety for you 

To us who are interested in Bulgaria, this Russo-Turkish war 
IS the war for Bulgarian independence It was expected that the 
Bulgarians would take some part in it So a Bulgarian legion 
was formed, as indicated by the proclamation of the Tsar They 
were to serve not only as a nucleus for a local armed force to 
maintain order and security, but also as an aid to the Russian 

‘^nnd,pp 217 - 18 , 

^Times, Sept 3, 1877 
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army in the field They did serve theie, and with distinction. 
Thiee thousand men enlisted at first, anti weie put under the 
command of Genei al Skobeloff Later the number was doubled. 
The city of Samara offeied them a flag, white, led, and blue, 
with the image of the Virgin and the holy saints Cyiil and 
Methodius 

The Russian aimies both in Bulgaria and in Asia pushed on 
without much opposition until the last of July. Tirnovo, the 
chief city of the Bulgarians north of the Balkans, was reached 
early in the month and soon Genei al Gourko was in posse.ssion 
of two passes over the Balkan Mountains. At the end of July, 
however, the Turks 1 allied and the Russians suffeied severe 
defeats Osman Pasha occupied Plevna and while he held that 
important strategic centie, the Russians could not advance. 

But we aie especially interested, not in military opeiations, 
but in the attitude of the Euiopean Powers toward this war for 
Bulgarian independence It was to them no war for that object 
at all Each must look out for the high interests of its own gov- 
ernment. England and Austria regaided themselves as very 
directly concerned and watched the progress of events with a 
good deal of anxiety Austria-Hungary felt in some degree 
secure after the treaty of Buchaiest made with Russia in Jan- 
uary,®® and Great Britain had secured from Russia the promise 
not to interfeie with British mteiests in the Suez Canal and the 
Persian Gul^ The Russian government had also engaged not 
to occupy Constantinople permanently To bind itself before- 
hand not to entei that city even tempoiaiily was to give Turkey 
an unnecessary military advantage 

The sympathy of the Hungaiians was decidedly with the 
Turks They remembered how Nicholas I had sent an aimy 
against them in 1 849, and how Tuikey at the same time had pio- 
tected Kossuth and other Magyar patriots In Januaiy, befoie 
the war bioke out, there were demonstrations in Pesth in favor 
of Turkey, and a deputation of students was sent to piesent to 
the Turkish commander-in-chief at Constantinople, a swoid 
whose blade had been Maria Theiesa’s There was also a 

^State Papers, 1 876-77, pp 877-79, 

“Landemont, (i’wB pp 17-18 Seep T 4, supra 
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pro3ect for raising a Hungaiian legion of five thousand to assist 
the Turks In Croatia, on the othei hand, there weie pro- 
Slavonic and anti-Magyar demonstrations The Russian hymn 
was played continuously by the bands Resolutions concerning 
the barbarous and cruel oppression by the Turks were passed 
In Gieat Britain there was a great variety of opinion The 
Earl of Beaconsfield said that m Novembei theie were seven 
different views among government supporters, ranging fioin 
those who wished to assist the Poite and enter actively into the 
war to Lord Carnarvon who, influenced by Lyddon, Fieeman, 
and other priests and professors, "wished Russia permanently 
to occupy Constantinople Those in opposition to the gov- 
ernment were similarly divided Queen Vicloiia’s dislike and 
distrust of Russia was so intense that she became almost hyster- 
ical sometimes when the Russians were succeeding Beacons- 
field came near to agreeing with hei but understood better than 
she the limits within which divided opinion in England confined 
him In the early summer of 1877, when Russia was advancing, 
she was thoroughly alarmed. “Why not call youi followers 
together," she writes Lord Beaconsfield, "of the House of Com- 
mons as well as of the House of Lords, tell them that the inter- 
ests of Great Britain are at stake; that it is not for the Chiistians 
(and they are quite as cruel as the Turks), but for conquest that 
this cruel war is waged, that Russia is as barbarous and tyranni- 
cal as the Turks'"^^ Again in January, 1878, sh^ writes, she 
feels she can not, as she before said, "remain the sovereign of a 
country that is letting itself down to kiss the feet of the great 
barbarians, the retarders of all liberty and civilization that 
exists."'*® She could not understand "the mawkish sentimental- 
ity for people who hardly deserve the name of Christians.” The 
war for Bulgarian independence did not receive much sympathy 
from Queen Victoria and Lord Beaconsfield There were, how- 
ever, many in England who had not forgotten the Bulgarian 
atrocities, “horrors which turned men’s blood to flame,” Lord 
Carnarvon said. If it had not been for the feeling Turkish 

Annual Register, 1879, p aaa 
*^Ibtd , p asj 

“Ihd , pp 22i, Spectator, May 19, 1877 
<*BucWe, op cit , VI, 194 
"JJjd , p 148 
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ciuelty aroused, England might have taken an active part in 
the -war To Queen Victoria and Lord Beaconsfield, the war 
was simply to promote Russian ambitions, but public sentiment 
would not allow active inteiference on the side of the Porte. 
Mr Gladstone went so far as to propose in Parliament five i eso- 
lutions, one of which asked that the influence of the ciown should 
be employed for "the development of local hbeity and piactical 
self-government in the disturbed provinces ” It was not thought 
best to bring this resolution to a vote, but it expressed the view 
of magy, Walpole says, “of a preponderating mass of public 
opinion The Duke of Argyll thought the Russians fully 
justified in entering into the war against Turkey The Duke of 
Edinburgh, Queen Victoria’s second son, thought his mother and 
the prime minister had a false conception of British inteiests.^® 
His wife, though, was the daughter of Alexander II. Sir Henry 
Layard, whose duty it was to represent the views of the British 
government to the Poite, let the Ottoman government know 
that "she cannot expect any help from us in her struggle with 
Russia,” but that 

We shall be ready at a favorable moment to do out beat to see that she be 
treated with justice and moderation, and her Christian and Mohammedan 
subjects alike with impartiality and equal humanity It has been my object to 
raise such hopes, as I have none others to give, without committing in any way 
her Majesty’s Government, whose views and policy it is my duty to consider 
and carry out 

At the beginning of the war Bismarck and the Emperor were 
warmly pro-Russian Writing on April a8th, William closed a 
letter to his nephew, the Tsar, in this way "With you, ray dear 
nephew, I desire with all my heart that the success of your arms 
shall lead to a firm and lasting peace which at last will assuie 
the Christians of Turkey the guarantees which they need My 
best wishes accompany your brother Nicholas The 

Emperor was warmly attached to the Tsar Bismarck did not 
let sentimental consideration.s influence him He seems to have 
thought the war inevitable He may have thought, too, that it 
was time for the extinction of what for many years had been a 

, p aiy 

^^Spencer Walpole, History of Twenty-five Years, IV, 143 

“Argyll, The Eastern Question, II, 158 

“Pje Grosse Pohtik, II, 158 

'“Argyle, op at ,11, 26-27, quoted from Parlta Papers 
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source of trouble to European statesmen As Salisbury found, 
on his way to Constantinople in 1876, Bismarck felt much as did 
the editor of the Cologne Gazette, who wrote that the mission 
of superseding Turkey was that of Austria and Gieece “We 
should not be disconsolate,” that paper said, “were the two 
antagonistic animals to devoui each other and like the Kilkenny 
cats leave nothing behind them to tell of the strife except a 
melancholy tail or two Bismarck told Schouvaloff, Russian 
ambassador to England, that he and the Empeior were saying 
to Alexander that his honor was involved in declaring warden the 
Sultan and that Russia could count on the moral support of 
Germany on two conditions, first, that Russia should detach 
herself from France, second, that the war should be short 
Bismaick, it would seem, was not averse to the wai However, 
when the war went on and Russia won, he was put in the em- 
barassing position of having to choose Austria or Russia for his 
best friend 

France and Italy were inclined to favor Russia Decazes, 
French foreign minister at this time, had in mind the possibility 
of a Russian alliance This was the time when Piesident Mac- 
mahon was trying to conduct the government with an irrespon- 
sible ministry Later in the year his party was defeated and he 
was compelled to resign, much to the relief of Bismarck, who 
dreaded above all things a Franco-Russian alliance Italy hoped 
for a share of the spoils if Turkey should be partitioned. 

Early in the war, even before the Russian armies had crossed 
the Danube, the Bulgarian committee at Bucharest took meas- 
ures to provide for a government in Bulgaria to take the place of 
the Ottoman government which they weie confident would soon 
be ousted Russia thought it would hardly do to let Bulgaria 
walk by herself without the support and guidance of her more 
experienced big biother So Prince Tcherkasky was put m 
charge. He chose Naidon Gueroff, pedagogue, philologist and 
competent administrator to be governor of Sistova with Dragan 
Tsankoff as under-governor As the Turks ietired,'he estab- 
lished all public services on a new basis Russians took chai ge of 

''Interview with Pnnee Henry of Reuse, German ambassador at the Porte, 
Die Crosse Pohiih, II, 158 

“Cecil, op cit , II, 180. 

“rimes. Sept 3, 1877 
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posts, telegraphs, and police. For other functions Bulgaiian 
professors and students weie proem ed, »those who had been 
residing in Bucharest, St Petersburg, Prague and Pans. Large 
proprietors were dispossessed, but indemnity was to be paid 
them within five years The following proclamation was issued 
by the committee of Bucharest 

People of Bulgaria, you will give yourself leaders of your own. For the 
moment, obey the provisional government, which has been named by patriots 
It will be present with you soon and will act after your wishes Meanwhile, 
It calls to you from Roumanian territory Forward! God is with us With us 
are our Russian brothers' Tsankoff, Panof, Entechef, Ivanov, StamboulofF, 
Wiskofski, Kavihzijef, Vasof 

The neighbors of Bulgaiia were not altogether pleased with 
Russian interference The Turks were alarmed because the 
society of which Mi Aksakoff was piesident was officially recog- 
nized by the Imperial government, while its agents weie to be 
given places in the civil administration of Bulgaiia Austua 
was annoyed that Prince Tcherkasky was sut rounding himself 
with the Bulgarian agents of the Moscow Pan Slavic Committees 
who had lately been responsible for the iiisuriections of 1876 
In Bulgaria, south of the Balkans, the Turks had their way 
and no Bulgarian 01 Russian government could function there 
until after the fall of Plevna in December There seems to 
have been a repetition of the Turkish policy of massacre which 
had prevailed the year before Mr Rose, correspondent of the 
Scotsman newspaper, who accompanied the Russian aimy which 
advanced across the Balkans 111 the early days of the war, stated 
that in the town of Yeni-Zaghra there had been a massacre of 
SIX hundred men, women, and children He saw other evidences 
in other places of the same sort of thing. For their pait, the 
Bulgarians were not altogether gmltless o£ wanton bloodshed 
When the Russian army came down across the Balkans for tem- 
poral y occupation in the last days of July, there was a massacre 
of perhapsonehundiedTurks, murdered, it would seem, not by the 
inhabitants, but by a band of Bulgarians that came down from the 
north, made desperate by ravages of the Turks the year before. 
They spared women and children as the Turks often did not 

'^Gonainoff, La Bosphore et les Dardanelles, p 339 
•'Songeon, Hislotre de la Bulgarte, pp 337-38 
^'‘Saturday Remew, Aug 2£, 1877, P 226 
July 7, 1877. 
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In November, 1877, while the Turks were invested at Plevna, 
an interesting document appeared It was a proclamation 
issued by the Grand Vizier asking the Bulgarians to return to his 
protection and offenng them pardon. According to Mr Dran- 
dar, at the time of the Conference at Constantinople, a state- 
ment professing loyalty to Tuikey was issued by some pio- 
Turkish Bulgarians The Turkish government hoped, perhaps, 
that, notwithstanding their cruelties, their reputation was not 
entirely gone 

For centuries you lived under the paternal egis of the Imperial Ottoman 
Government, you enjoyed your nationality and you practiced your religion in 
freedom and security In a word, m living with your Mohammedan com- 
patriots and m engaging freely in trade and industry, you offered an example of 
a perfectly happy family A few blind men, misled and mistaken — a feeble 
minority— deceived by the deceitful promises of agitators have raised the 
standard of revolt The Bulgarian subjects of the Sultan are invited to return 
to their allegiance and to enter again their homes assured of security in the 
present and in the future “ 

Soon after this, Plevna fell and there was nothing to check 
the Russian advance Adnanople was taken, Constantinople 
threatened, and there was nothing for Turkey to do but to sue 
for peace 

estate Papers, 1876-77, pp 879-80 (condensed) 
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THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO AND THE 
TREATY OF BERLIN 

Early in the war, before the Russians had ciossed the Dan- 
ube, they informed the British minister of Foreign Affairs what 
their terms of peace would be, if Turkey would yield befoie the 
Russians should cross the Balkans They were as follows 

Bulgaria up to the Balkans to be made an autonomous vassal province, 
under the guarantee of Europe The Turkish troops and officials to be removed 
from it and the fortresses disarmed and razed Self-government to be estab- 
lished in it with the support of the national militia to be organized as soon as 
possible The Powers to agree to assure to that part of Bulgaria south of the 
Balkans, as well as to other Christian provinces of Turkey, the best possible 
guarantees foi a regular administration 

Certain provisions for Serbia, Montenegio, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina weie also mentioned '■ 

These conditions weie not presented formally to the Sultan, 
but Mr Layard sounded the Porte six weeks later and found 
that it would not considei them The Tuiks at that time were 
confident aftei the successes at Plevna and Eski-Zagra 

After the Russians took Plevna, December loth, 1877, the 
Turks in alarm appealed to the Powers to use their good offices 
to bring about a peace between them and the Russians, but the 
Powers were unwilling to interfere A little later, the Turkish 
government appealed to Great Britain foi mediation, “which we 
are convinced will not be refused by our ancient and constant 
friend ” Upon this. Great Britain consulted the government of 
the Tsar and they replied that an armistice might be negotiated 
after Turkey had agieed to a basis for peace, and that Turkey 
should appeal to the commanders-in-chief in Europe and Asia 
for terms After some further hesitation, that was done, and the 
armistice was signed on February i For some weeks after the 
taking of Plevna, the British government had been exceedingly 
nervous on account of the rapid Russian advance toward Con- 
stantinople. On January 17, Parliament had met two weeks 
earlier than planned and voted a fund to meet any emergency 

^Annual Register, 1877, p 236. 
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that might arise On the twenty- third of January, the fleet had 
been ordered from Besika Bay to Constantinople, wheieiipon, 
Derby, who was strongly opposed to any war-like steps, had 
resigned. However, on the twenty-fouith^ the government was 
reassured by news of the armistice and by the guaiantee that 
Gallipoli would not be occupied The oidei to the fleet was 
therefore countermanded and Derby leturned to office Hardly 
had the message leached Besika Bay, however, when England 
was again alarmed by the advance of the Russian army toward 
Constantinople. When Russia explained that the teims of the 
armistice permitted such movement of their tioops. Great 
Britain was for the moment appeased, but a little later sent 
orders for a part of the fleet to move towaids the Turkish 
capital This time the Porte undei Russian influence would not 
consent to the passage of the British ships, but the British gov- 
ernment thought the occasion wai ranted disiegard of the 
Turkish prohibition, and accordingly the fleet enteied the sea of 
Marmora and anchored a shoit distance fiom the Russian land 
forces “The Tuiks were moved and agitated at the insolence of 
the English,” so a Russian writer said.^ It was a piecarious 
situation, but it passed without any bieach of the peace On 
March 3, the treaty of San Stefano was signed 

By the terms of the aimistice, a principality of Bulgaria was 
to be established within limits detei mined according to the 
majority of the Bulgarian population which should be no less 
than that indicated by the conference of Constantinople About 
this time a document was issued expressing quite fully and 
clearly the Russian point of view as to the new Bulgaria It was 
meant for the Austrian foreign office, but Oubiil, Russian am- 
bassador to Berlin, showed it to Bismarck before it was seen by 
Andrassy Three aspects of the pioblem of Bulgaiia were dis- 
cussed, first, what degree of autonomy it should have, second, 
what should be its boundaries, and third, how long Russian 
troops should occupy it. These were matters for discussion 
among the diplomats before the congiess of Berlin and at the 
congress, and this document sets forth what the Russians 
planned and succeeded in incoiporating in the treaty of San 

’The armistice was signed a week later 

“Max Hoschiller in the Revue de Pans, July 15, 1897, p 435 
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Stefano when they had no one to deal with except defeated 
Turkey • 

The "de nu measures of Constantinople,’’ the Russian docu- 
ment said, “were not applicable ’’ Something more than admin- 
istrative autonomy was necessary If other powers had joined 
us to compel Turkey, the necessity would not have arisen, but 
now “complete autonomy with a simple tie of tnbutaiy vassal- 
age and the lemoval of Turkish troops” must be insisted upon. 
The document continues 

The principal objection made to the constitution of Bulgaria as a vassal 
state consists in the inconvenience of an autonomous state at the gates of 
Constantinople It is said that it would be the rum of the Tuikish rule in 
Europe But the programme of the conference implies the same result Either 
the proposed refoims would be seriously applied, in which case they would have 
worked out for the people of Bulgaiia in such a way as, in a certain time, to 
result in their moral and material ascendancy over the Mussulman population, 
and in consequence their piedommance in the internal administration of the 
country, or else the reforms would have been illusory, in which case Europe 
would have sanctioned an abuse, which, after actual war, is out of the question 
Neither the honor nor the interest of Europe is consistent with that As foi 
Russia her honor and her interest absolutely forbid it 

On the question of boundaiies, the Russian foreign office said 
that Bulgaria was divided at the conference of Constantinople, 
because a large Bulgaria was felt to be incompatible with an 
Ottoman Empire of any consequence The division had been 
longitudinal then, and it was far from the purpose of the powers 
to cut off the southern part of Bulgaria wheie the massacres had 
been, and where were the densest population, the most fertile, 
rich, and developed pait of Bulgaiia With two Bulganas, 
Euiope could have no repose The Powers should remember the 
fexperiment of dividing Roumania in two Diplomatic Europe 
would be upset each time an attempt to unite them was made 
It was not a time for artificial tiansactions 

Europe must either pronounce a decree of death upon the Bulgarian 
nationality in condemning it irievocably in the name of European interests to 
succumb undei the weight of Turkish oppression, increased by everything that 
fanaticism, hatreds, violence of one against another [has aroused], or else must 
grant to the Bulganan nationality the imprescriptible right to exist, ‘ and also 
since an absolute separation of the two races is not judged possible, we proceed 
to a physical (de corps) separation which allows them to exist aide by side 
As for us, we must persist in our resolution upon this essential point of the 


^Bismarck writes in the margin ‘‘u(nd) Polen?" 
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programme, for which Russia made the war, namely a Bulgaria united, compact, 
autonomous and tributary c We think that an autonomous state, far from being 
incompatible with the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, is the only means 
of prolonging its existence by keeping quiet its Christian subjects 

On the third phase of the Bulgarian question, Russia said 
that the principality could not be left to itself immediately after 
the peace when the foundations of social life had been nearly all 
destroyed Meicenary adventureis weie undesirable, the best 
troops would be those who were friendly to the inhabitants, who 
had fought for them and who would guarantee that the task 
accomplished should not be made of no account 

If, besides, it is judged necessary to find combinations such as will assure 
Europe a pait in the accomplishment of that work m view of the general 
interests, we shall not refuse to talk things ovei with them, provided that they 
are inspired with the desire of advancing in a practical way the social education 
of the Bulgarian state, and not that of paralyzing in the embiyo the national 
existence to which it 13 our purpose to call it • 

The principles of this "Russian orthodox sermon” were ap- 
plied in the Treaty of San Stefano Instead of admimstiative 
autonomy, it was provided that Bulgaria should be constituted 
as an "autonomous tributary Principality” with a Chiistian 
ruler and a national militia 

The Prince of Bulgaria shall be freely elected by the people and confirmed 
by the Sublime Porte with the assent of the Powers No member of the reign- 
ing dynasties of the European Powers may be elected Prince of Bulgaria 
An assembly of Bulgarian notables shall construct, before the election of 
the Pnnce, under the oversight of an Imperial Russian Commissioner, the 
organization of the future administration, conformably to precedents laid down 
m 1 830, at the peace of Adnanople for the Danubian Principalities 

The amount of annual tribute was to be determined by a 
commission with members representing Russia, Turkey, and 
the Powers ® 

In the article providing for the boundaiies of Bulgaria, a 
single compact state was designated The Bulgaria proposed m 
the terms announced m June, 1877, befoie the Russians had 
crossed the Danube was, it will be remembeied, to extend only 
from the Danube to the Balkans The conference Bulgaria was 
much larger, but was to be divided longitudinally The Bul- 

^Canibndge Historical Journal, I, 318-29 

'The Treaty of San Stefano is given in the Annual Register, 1878, Herstlet, 
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gana of San Stefano was a little laiger than that of the confer- 
ence The most important diffeience w*s the extension of the 
southern boundary so as to give Bulgaiia a coast hue on the 
^gean Sea 

Other articles determined the pait Russia was to play in the 
organization of the new Bulgaria. Paragraph five of article 
seven reads 

The introduction of the new regime in Bulgaria and the oversight of its 
functioning shall be entrusted for two years to an Imperial Russian Cabinet 
At the expiration of the first year after the introduction of the new regime, if an 
agreement on that subject is established by Russia, the Sublime Porte and the 
European Cabinets, they may, if it is judged necessary, add to the Imperial 
Russian Commission special Delegates 

Russian tioops were to be stationed in Bulgaiia until the 
Bulgarian militia could be oiganized” foi the maintenance of 
order, security and tranquillity,” and should number no more 
than 50,000 men. 

Mr Miller in the Cambridge Modern History calls the treaty 
a wholly Slavonic settlement, and of course it was ^ Perhaps 
Russia was not justified in taking such complete advantage of 
her victory as she did, yet the part of the treaty which aioused 
the most opposition, the creation of a great Bulgaria, had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Poweis at the confeience of Constan- 
tinople a little more than a year befoie It was not to be won- 
dered at that Greece, Seibia and the Albanians should be 
alarmed at the appearance among them of a new state larger 
than any of them No doubt too, some Gieeks were included in 
the southern part of the Bulgaria of San Stefano, and some 
Albanians and Seibians in the western part, to say nothing of 
the Turks in the east The little states of the Balkans all pro- 
tested, the Greeks sending an ‘‘erudite disquisition" to Great 
Britain and the Albanians forming a league ‘‘to resist until 
death ” The creation of a new state, large or small, was a blow 
to the piestige of Turkey, but a great Bulgaria reaching the 
^gean would completely sever her western possessions from 
the capital. 

Russia seemed to have foigotten her treaty with Austria, 
which precluded the erection of a large Slav state in the Balkans, 
and promised Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria as a reward 


^Cambnige Modern History, XII, 393 
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for her neutiality Not long after the signing of the treaty of 
San Stefano, however, Ignatieff was sent to Vienna to talk 
matters over with Count Andrassy They came to no agree- 
ment, Austria-Hungary’s teims being considered too high. 
She demanded 

I An increase of Montenegrin temtory to the noith instead of to the east 

a Novibazar and Mitrovitza to be given Bosnia with an enlargement of 
Serbia toward the south instead of to the west 

3 Bulgana to go west to the railway line from Salonilu to Mitrovitza, thus 
cutting off the southwestern corner of the Bulgana of San Stefano, but giving 
them Nish, as well as Sofia 

4 Bosnia and Herzegovina to go to Austria and the rest of western T ui key 
to rettiam in her possession, or given autonomy under Turkish suzerainity 

5 The Russian foice in Bulgana to be cut down to ao,ooo men, to remain 
only SIX months, and the only connection between Bulgana and Russia to be 
by way of Varna and Burgas on the Black Sea 

There was no suggestion of a divided Bulgana Andiassy 
thought a little should be cut off from Bulgaria 111 the region of 
Adnanople, but had no objection to hei possession of a coast line 
on the lEgean He thought that with her only outlet on the 
Black Sea, she would be more likely to remain under Russian 
influence, than would be the case if she were more accessible to 
other European states by possessing ports on the Mediterra- 
nean ® 

Bismarck had expressed himself fully on the situation in a 
speech m the Reichstag on February 19th He had informed 
himself from the Kiepert maps, the most authentic souice avail- 
able, he said, and found the boundary laid down by the confer- 
ence of Constantinople running somewhat north of the line of 
nationality in the east, though mixed with a Turkish population, 
and in the west running somewhat into regions with a large ad- 
mixture of Albanians It was in this speech that Bismarck 
called himself the honest broker who wished to bung things to a 
successful conclusion, and said he did not wish to go the Na- 
poleon way and be the dictatoi, but just the school master m 
Europe A congress of the powers had already been talked of 
and Bismarck was expecting to be asked to preside “ Another 
view, set forth by Windhorst, leader of the opposition to Bis- 
marck was somewhat more far-sighted, at any rate moie accord- 

Grasse PohHk,Vo\ 11 , pp 252-57, see also map, p 176 

’Fiirst Bismarck als Redner, IX, 64-66 
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mg to Bismarck’s actual policy. "I do not considei the inteiest.s 
of Germany in this conflict so small as we^re taught to consider 
them to be, ” he said “In my opinion, the main point of 
this Eastern problem lies m the question, big with responsibility 
toward the futuie— which of the two elements, German on the 
one hand, Slav on the other, is to dominate the world?” (Cries of 
“very true ”) “We must embrace the German interest in its 
universality 

It was not Austria or Germany, but Great Britain that was 
determined to prevent the foimation of the Gieatei Bulgaria. 
It IS true she had consented to the conference Bulgaila which 
was nearly as laige, but that was to have merely administrative 
autonomy and was to be divided What is, perhaps, of more 
consequence, public opinion in Great Biitain was quite different 
in the winter of 1877-8, from what it had been the winter before. 
Then the memory of the Bulgarian atiocities was fiesh in the 
British mind, while a year later Russia had humbled Turkey and 
was at the gates of Constantinople. It was this winter that the 
London music halls were popularizing the famous rhyme 
We do not want to light, but by jingo if we do. 

We have the ships, we have the men, we have the money too 

The jingle of the music halls expressed pretty accurately the 
sentiments of the Queen and the ministry after the resignation 
of Carnarvon in Februarv, and that of Derby in the last of 
March when troops from India were ordered to Malta “ Salis- 
bury took the place of Derby. On April i was issued the Salis- 
bury circular giving the ofiicial views of the government, while 
Beaconsfleld in a speech before the House of Lords a few days 
later, repeated them. 

Salisbury contended that no validity could be granted to the 
treaty of San Stefano unless it was made the subject of formal 
agreement among the paities to the Treaty of Pans, that all 

i“Windthorst on "Bones of a Pomerarian grenadier,” Gabriel Hanotaux, 
Contemporary France, IV, 327 

“A memorandum written by Carnarvon just after his resignation, gives a 
clear and forcible account of the attitude and activities of the British Cabinet 
and Its members during this period He speaks of the conviction which “not 
only I, but many of my colleagues entertained," that Disraeli was determined 
to force us into an alliance with Turkey and a war with Russia Sir Arthur 
Hardinge, Fourth Earl of Carnarvon, III, 371 
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questions raised in the recent tieaty must be submitted to the 
Powers In answer to the Russian assertion that the govern- 
ment reserved to itself the liberty of accepting, or not, the dis- 
cussion by the Powers of any question raised conceimng the 
treaty, Salisbury insisted that all questions must be sulTmitted 
to the Powers. “Every material stipulation which it contains 
involves a departure from the treaty of 1856 ” Salisbury spe- 
cifically objected to the new Bulgaria It would be a stiong 
Slav state under the "auspices and contiol of Russia,” with 
harbors on the Black and zEgean Seas and “confeiiing on that 
Power a preponderating influence over political and commei cial 
relations in those seas ” Besides, 

It will be 80 constituted as to merge m the dominating Slav majonty a 
considerable mass of population which is Greek in race and sympathy, and 
which views with alarm the prospect of absorption into a community alien to it, 
not only in nationality, but m political tendency and in religious allegiance 
The provisons by which this new state is to be subjected to a ruler whom 
Russia will practically choose, its administration framed by a Russian Com- 
missary, and the first workings of its institutions commenced under a Russian 
army, sufficiently indicate the political system of which in the future, it is to 
form a part 

The great objection to the treaty was the increase in Russian 
influence As a consequence of that, Turkish influence, which 
meant at this period British influence, was considerably 
decreased 

Prince Gortchakoff replied to Salisbury’s ciicular and took 
issue with some of his conclusions in regard to Bulgaria "It is 
not accurate to say,” he began, “that the Treaty of San Stefano 
has created a new Bulgaria, 01 a very strong Slav State under 
the control of Russia Bulgaria existed, though in a state of 
oppression Europe perceived this, and was desiious of pro- 
viding a remedy ” He argued that the Bulgaria, established in 
germ by the conference of Constantinople, was brought to ma- 
turity by the treaty of San Stefano Moreover, the treaty of 
San Stefano was only a preliminary one to be applied later after 
“technical studies, an exact appreciation of geographical neces- 
sities, and the conciliation of numerous interests ’ ’ 

He believed that “The Treaty of San Stefano has not placed 
the new state under the control of Russia The Imperial Cab- 
inet has done only what it accomplished in 1830 for Moldo- 
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Wallachia ” Some of Prince Gortchakoff’s arguments may have 
been less sound than clever, but the past history of Moldo- 
Wallachia and the future history of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia both are witnesses to the wisdom of his next obser- 
vation "It may be added,” he said, “that if Moldo-Wallachia, 
which owes its existence to, and borders upon Russia, has been 
able to make itself independent of her, with yet stronger leason 
should one count on the same result foi Bulgaria, the teriitory 
of which would be separated fiom Russia, in the foieseen event 
of a cession of the Dobroudja to Roumania.” 

The term of two years occupation by Russian troops was 
thought necessary for the establishing of order, but the Imperial 
Cabinet was willing to shorten it if it seemed best. 

"The delimitation of Bulgaria has been indicated only in 
geneial terms,” he continues,, "The sole principle which is laid 
down IS that of the majority of the population, and, ceitainly, 
any moie equitable and lational can haidly be imagined ” As 
for the assignment to Bulgaria of poits on the Black Sea, "the 
Constantinople Conference itself decided that unless these coun- 
tries debouched on the sea, they could not prospei ” As for the 
possession of the Mgean poits, "The commercial development of 
Bulgaria has alone been in view Certainly Russia will not 
profit by this development so much as England and those 
Poweis whose Mediterranean commerce — much more active 
than that of Russia — has always been a poweiful lever for the 
maintenance of their political influence " 

Gortchakoff denied that the preliminary treaty in any way 
placed Bulgaria under the domination of a chief chosen by 
Russia, claiming that there were provisions in the treaty which 
prevented that 

Also, the provisional measures taken by the Russian authorities for the 
administration of the country are far from being framed with the view, as has 
been affirmed, of making Bulgaria a part of the Russian political system Al- 
most no change has been made in the institutions to which the country was 
accustomed The State of seige to which the country was reduced during the 
war rendered the nomination of Russian governors indispensable Bulgarians 
have in all quarters been appointed vice governors in order that after the 
peace, these vice governors may serve without causing any interruption 

m the administration of the country The exclusive object of all these pro- 
visional measures has been to protect the national development, and to render 
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possible the reunion of the first Bulgarian Assembly called to regulate the 
institutions of the pnncipqfity 

To compose these differences four months of negotiations 
and a congress at Berlin lasting another month weie necessary 
Austna first proposed a congicss shortly aftei the aimistice of 
January 31 It was hoped to have it in March, but Gieat 
Britain and Russia could not agree as to the scope of the con- 
gress The foimer continued to insist on Russia’s submitting 
the whole treaty to discussion, and on possible tevision by the 
assembled Powers, while Russia was willing to have discussed 
only those articles which Russia should judge to be of European 
interest Finally Schouvaloff visited London, and, with Salis- 
bury, drew up a secret agi cement as to what both Great Brilain 
and Russia would insist upon at the Congress Following are 
the essential teims of this understanding, so far as they applied 
to Bulgaria 

I England discarded the longitudinal division of Bulgaria 

a Bulgaria was to have no ASgean port 

3 The western frontier was to be rectified , 

4 Bulgaria was to be divided into two provinces separated by the Balkans 

5 The troops of Turkey were to retreat from South Bulgaria England 
reserved the right to insist upon the right of the Sultan to canton troops on the 
frontiers of South Bulgaria 

6 The superior officers of mihtia in South Bulgaria were to be named by 
the Porte “ 

Neither party agreed to abstain from any effort to have these 
terms modified, but it was understood that neither England nor 
Russia would go to war for anything not agreed to in the memo- 
randum 

Schouvaloff has made the following interesting comment on 
his negotiations with the British government 

From the opening of our negotiations, I perceived that England’s chief 
object was the division of Bulgaria into two parts with the line of the Balkans 
left to the Sultan as a means of defence against our future aggressions How- 
ever serious was the change of frontier in Asia Minoi, and the Abandonment of 
Kars to Russia, and of Batoum, espeaally it was the question of the Balkans 
which loomed most largely m the eyes of the British govei nment This was an 
error on the part of Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconafield It was evident that 
the separation of Northern Bulgaria from Southern Bulgaiia would be but 

i^'he Annual Register, 1878, gives the Salisbury circular, the reply of 
Gortchakoff, and the treaties of San Stefano and Berlin 

^^Annual Register, iSy 8 ,pp 245-47 
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factitious, even wjth the defence of the Balkans left to Turkey, and I remember 
suggesting to Lord Salisbury when he was considering names for those two 
Bulgarias, that one should be termed "Bulgaria Satisfied," and the other 
"Bulgaria Discontented 

The “Schouvaloff memorandum” was designed to be kept 
secret from France, Italy, Austria, and the Biitish public, but 
on the morning of J une 14th it was published in the London Globe 
much to the disgust and suipuse of Salisbury and Beaconsheld. 
An under cleik who had been given the document to copy was 
responsible foi letting it out It was on this occasion that Salis- 
bury lied and defended himself afteiward for doing so. He said 
in Parliament that the version of the memorandum published 
was "wholly unauthentic,” although in fact it was all coriect 
except in one particulai of no great impoitance Public opinion, 
at least among diplomats, was that Salisbury’s offense was much 
less than that of those responsible foi making the document 
public. No one thought of objecting to this exhibition of secret 
diplomacy, unless it may have been those who thought that they 
should have been included among the shareis of the secret 

With Austria, as well as Russia, Great Britain made an 
agreement as to common action at the Congress They were to 
act togethei to limit the boundaries of Bulgaiia, to assuie the 
Sultan adequate political and military supremacy in the teiri- 
tory excluded, to limit Russian occupation m the Balkan legion 
in time and number of'men, to substitute European foi Russian 
commissioneis m ceitam articles of the treaty of San Stefano. 
Last, but by no means least, England was to support any propo- 
sition with respect to Bosnia which Austria might make at the 
Congress 

The Congress met in Berlin June 13th and completed its 
business in just a month The most distinguished statesmen of 
Europe were there, Gortchakoff and Schouvaloff for Russia, 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury for England, Waddington for 
France, Corti for Italy, Andrassy for Austria-Hungaiy, and 
Bismarck as president The piincipal purpose of the Congress 
was to prevent Russia from becoming the dominating power in 
the neai East That was made possible by the pre-Congress 

“From Schouvaloff's unpublished memoirs m Hanotaux, op at, IV, 

335-36 

^^Enghsh Htsloncal Remm, January, 1926, p 11 1 
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jeement of Russia and Great Britain At the same time, it 
a.s recognized that JRussia must be compensated foi hei sacri- 
;es and also that the Christians of the Balkans must be, so far 

convenient, protected from Turkish oppression The best 
ly to check Russian ambitions, the Congress thought, was to 
t down Bulgaria 

They decided that instead of the one big Bulgaria, there 
ould be two, as in the Schouvaloff memorandum, and a third 
rtion given back to Turkey The first Bulgaria was to have 
e powers and the degiee of fieedom piomised the San Stefano 
ilgaria. The second was to have administrative autonomy 
le first Bulgaiia was to extend south to the Balkans There 
is some discussion as to whether the sandjak of Sofia should be 
:luded, but, inasmuch as this legion was largely Bulganan in 
pulation, the city of Sofia and a part of the district was added, 
it not Nish, although that was Bulganan too Varna on the 
ack Sea was given to Bulgaria instead of to the southern 
ovince Bulgaria proper contained somewhat less than two 
illion inhabitants, and 24,861 square miles The second Bul- 
ria was smaller, containing about three quarters of a million 
habitants, and 13,663 squaie milesd® Phihppopohs was its 
incipal city and Bourgas its Black Sea port It was in this 
ovince that the Bulgarian atrocities of May, 1876, had oc- 
rred Beaconsfield insisted that it should not be called South 
ilgana, that if it were, it would be impossible to keep them 
im uniting So it was called Eastern Roumelia, and thus it 
is made known to its Bulgarian inhabitants that they were to 
come Roumelians and not remain of the same nationality as 
eir brothers farther north As for the rest of the big Bulgaria, 
ere were some provisions on paper for the good government of 
ese regions, but, apart from those, the Christians were thrown 
ick upon the mercy of the Turks There was considerable in- 
fference among European statesmen as to the fate of the Chris- 
in subjects of the Porte They were held to be not very good 
tinstians, and, even if they were, European interests, or rather 
e interests of each European Power, were of too much impor- 
nce to be neglected for the welfare of a people paitly civilized 

^“Figures from A Chaunier, La Bidgane, Unde diplomaitgue et de drott 
ternahonal, and reduced from square kilometers 
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and of an inferior type of Christianity The portions of the 
great Bulgaria given back to Turkey were:’ mostly to the south 
and southwest. Pirot, to the northwest went to Serbia and a 
small region in the southwest went to Turkey The lEgean ports 
were lost to Bulgaria, the old capital city of Ochrida, Monastir, 
and Seres, the valleys of the Struma and the Vardar Theie was 
talk of constituting a Western Roumelia, but that was not done 
Also the Dobroudja, the northeastern portion, was taken for 
Rouinania. 

Another matter for discussion at the Congress was the time 
during which the Russians should occupy Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia The treaty of San Stefano said two years, but the 
Congress decided that nine months was enough But the sub- 
ject which proved the most difficult and over which the Congress 
nearly broke up was the occupation of the Balkan frontiei of 
Eastern Roumelia by Turkish tioops Russia contended that it 
was not safe to allow Turlash troops in South Bulgaria, Great 
Britain, that, in the countiy south of the Balkans, the Sultan 
should exercise real political and military power. Beaconsfield 
was vei y firm in his tone, and insisted so decidedly, that he had 
his way “I have to hold terribly firm language,’’” he said, and 
he seemed pioud of his success It was on this occasion that he 
had a train ordered for Calais, and probably would have taken 
It, if Russia had not given in He got much glory from his vic- 
tory, but it was a fruitless one, as Turkish troops never were 
introduced into Eastern Roumelia 

The treaty of Berlin repeated the provision of that of San 
Stefano in regard to the prince. An assembly of Bulgarian 
notables, convoked to meet at Tirnovo, was to construct a con- 
stitution for the principality. In localities where Bulgarians 
were mixed with Turks, Roumanians, Greeks, or others, they 
should be given a voice in elections and constitution making 
No discrimination was to be allowed on account of religious 
belief. Religious fieedom was to be assured all cults and sects 
The provisional government of Bulgaria, to last no longer than 
nine months, was to be directed by a Russian Commissioner 
with an Ottoman Commissioner and Consuls delegated by the 
Powers to assist Whatever international obligations the Otto- 


vBuckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeh, VI, 324 
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man government had incurred, must be fulfilled by the Bul- 
garian government, *BUch as those allowing e\tra-territoriality, 
commercial treaties, and charges for railroads constructed. 
Tribute was to be paid by Bulgaria to Tuikey, and Bulgaria was 
to assume a proportional share of the Ottoman debt, the amount 
in each case to be detei mined by the signatory powers The 
Ottoman army was not to stay any longer in Bulgaria, and all 
the fortresses were to be lazed at the expense of the Principality 
within a year or less 

Eastern Roumelia was to remain under the political and 
military authority of the Sultan The degree of autonomy 
granted it was partly determined by treaty, but was to be fur- 
ther defined by an International Commission By the treaty, 
internal oidei was to be maintained by a native gendarmerie and 
a local militia made up according to the leligion of the inhabit- 
ants The officers were to be named by the Sultan Frontier 
forces were to consist of soldiers of the Sultan, but must not be 
bashi-bazouks or Circassians The legular soldiers must not be 
quartered on the people, and must not tarry as they passed 
through In case of necessity, the governor-general could call 
in Turkish troops, but, in such case, the Sublime Porte must 
apprise the representatives of the Poweis at Constantinople, and 
tell why the use of the troops was necessary The governor- 
general of East Roumelia must be a Christian, and was to be 
appointed by the Porte with the assent of the Powers for a term 
of five years The powers artd attributes of the goveinor- 
general, as well as the administrative, judicial, and financial 
regime of the province were to be based on the present laws of 
the vilayets, and the proposals made at the eighth session of the 
conference of Constantinople The European Commission, in 
accord with the Porte, was to be charged with the duty of 
administering the finances of the piovince until the regular 
government should be instituted 

As was the case with Bulgaria, treaties in force at the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of Berlin were to remain in force, but, as 
was not provided for Bulgaria, new treaties made were to be in 
force 111 Eastern Roumelia just as in other parts of Turkey. 
Russian troops not to exceed 50,000 men were to remain in Bul- 
garia and Eastern Roumelia for nine months. 
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The treaty of Berlin was looked upon as a defeat foi Russia 
and a triumph for the British and Austiiaas. Beaconsfield went 
home elated and spoke of peace with honor, although some pio- 
visions taken over fiom the treaty of San Stefano, he had de- 
nounced a few weeks eailiei. In a letter to Sir Drummond 
Wolff written November 4th, 1880, Beaconsfield wrote. 

Next to making a tolerable settlement for the Porte, our great object was 
to break up and permanently prevent the alliance of the three Empires, and I 
maintain there never was a great diplomatic result more completely effected 
Of course, it does not appear in the protocols, it was realized by personal 
influence alone, both with Andrassy and Bismark (Beaconsfield's spelling 

Salisbury’s later judgment was not so favorable, for he conclud- 
ed that he had backed the wrong hoise That the motives of 
the Powers were selfish goes without saying, for the time had 
not yet come when a higher standard than that of Nietzsche and 
Machiavelli could prevail Russia, who, when she enteied the 
war, showed a good deal of enthusiasm foi the deliverance of her 
brother Slavs, became convinced befoie the wai was over that 
she must be compensated for hei saciifices So, at the end of the 
war, she was responsible for the meanest thing that happened at 
the Congress of Berlin, the taking of Bessarabia from Roumama, 
who had been her ally dunng the war She also seemed a strip 
of Asia Minor from Turkey The levision of the treaty of San 
Stefano also gave Austria the administiation of the northwestern 
possessions of Turkey, and Great Britain, that of Cyprus This 
was not a partitioning of Turkey, Beaconsfield argued, though 
to his Clitics it looked much like one, and it seemed strange for 
one who stickled so for the integrity of Turkey to acquire a 
Turkish province and consent to the acquisition of anothei by 
Austria Such criticism Beaconsfield regarded as superficial, for 
Turkey he claimed would be strengthened by enabling her to 
concentrate her efforts on a more compact territory The 
French, Germans, and Italians got nothing directly by the 
treaty The French in the discussions it was claimed, “put the 
interest of humanity above those of European equilibrium” 
while the Germans “recognize only egotism 

**Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Rambhng Recollections, 11, 465 

“d’Avril, Nigociahons relatives au traite de Berlin, pp 330, quoting the 
Roll Mali Gazette 
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To one interested in the welfare and pi ogress of the Bul- 
garians, the treaty of San Stefano seems preferable to that of 
Berlin Events showed that the influence Russia was to have in 
Bulgaria was much overrated. No doubt Bulgana ought not to 
have been divided, and ought to have had an outlet on the 
,^gean. The separation of the two Bulgarias upon which Great 
Britain so strenuously insisted, was fruitless and a source of 
much irritation and a possible cause of war The exclusion of 
Western Roumeha put back under the wi etched rule of the 
Turks many Bulgarians and other Slavs 
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When the Turks were driven out of Bulgaria, the adminis- 
tration was taken over by the Russians, as provided in the 
treaty^ and Prince Vladimir Tcherkaski was put at the head 
Under him, in one capacity or another, were employed all those 
Bulgarians, who seemed qualified by intelligence and experience 
Tcherkaski died at San Stefano on the day of the signing of the 
treaty at that place, and Prince Alexandei Dondoukoff-Koisalcoff 
was put m his place He seems to have been a competent admin- 
istrator, and was well liked by the Bulgarians Being very 
wealthy, he kept open table and his liberality no doubt added to 
his popularity He strove to govern with an non hand in a 
silken glove ® Aftei the treaty of Berlin was ratified he left 
Phihppopolis and went to Tirnovo leaving General Stolypin as 
governor of Eastern Roumeha Dondoukoff s sympathies were 
with the Pan-Slavists, and he was very indignant that the 
European Powers had robbed Russia of the fiuits of victory 
He told one of the British Commissioners that he would put 
every obstacle in the way of carrying out the English pro- 
gramme, that there was no use disguising the fact, they were 
face to face as enemies, and that he and his countrymen were, 
as It were, upon their trial He ridiculed the Treaty of Berlin, the 
Rhodope Commission, the Eastern Roumeha Commission, and 
everything that had been done at, or since, the Congress, apply- 
ing to them such expressions as Offenbachisms, comedies and 
bouffonades ® He was accused of promoting demonstrations 
against the Treaty, and of inspiring the people with a spirit of 
hostility against the Turks ^ In December, 1878, he visited the 
Tsar at Livadia and received the Emperor's approval of his 
course ® However, in May, 1879, the Tsar issued an ukase to 

'P 89, supra 

“Jiracek, Das Ftlrstenthum Bulganen, p 317 The Marquis of Bath speaks 
highly of him as an administrator m his book on Bulganan Affairs 

‘Parha Papers, 1878-7^, Turkey, No p, pp 73-35, 54 

*Tmes, June 14, 1879 

‘So the Trmes correspondent said IM , Dec 7, 1878 
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the Bulgarian people of Eastern Roumelia, urging them to 
accept and carry out^the Treaty ® 

With the exception of Dondoukoff at the head, advisory 
consuls of foreign Powers, and a Turkish Commissioner, also 
advisory, most of the administrative force were Bulgarians. 
“At the beginning of 1879, the new civil administration con- 
sisted of 2,121 Bulgarians, namely, 768 appointed, and 1,353 
elected, and 150 Russians The judicial and instruction services 
weie wholly Bulgarian To put the army on a more sub- 
stantial footing, a large number of guns were given them by the 
Russian government and, m addition, 20,000 hoises as a present 
from the Tsar Money was contributed by Russians to restore 
most of the 400 churches damaged during the war ® 

To set the new government going the Bulgarians must, fiist, 
make a constitution, and, second, choose a prince To frame the 
constitution, an assembly was gatheied together of 231 notables, 
paitly elected, partly appointed by the Russian Commissioner, 
partly ex-officio, or representing special interests. They made a 
good impression on the Times correspondent Nearly two- 
thirds could speak French, about half French and German, and 
a dozen knew English ^ Before the constitution was discussed, 
an attempt was made to get the assembly to send a petition to 
the Powers for a union of all Bulgarian lands There were pres- 
ent in Tirnovo at this time representatives from Eastern Rou- 
melia and Macedonia who had been asked to come by Don- 
doukoff The discussion of Bulgarian union delayed matters 
until a telegram from Gortschakoff threw cold water on the 
design to present an official memorial to the Powers Other 
European agents, also, said that it would be impossible to trans- 
mit officially, or to accept a petition contrary to the treaty of 

^Ibid I May 10, 1879 

’Jiracek, 0^ Mi, 318 

‘Ilnd , p 317 

sDr Washburn, however, observing the other side of the picture says 
“The assembly was unique, made up largely of peasants, many of them in their 
sheepskin clothes, and I think there was no one in the assembly who knew 
anything about parliamentary law except the old students of Robert College 
who were then m force," Fifty Years in Constantinople, p 173 There may be 
a confusion of the assembly chosen to make the constitution and the one 
elected to choose a pnnce 
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Berlin “ So the plan was given up, 01 at least modified, so that 
the document when presented to the representatives of the 
Powers was unofficial, and did not receive the endoisement of 
the Assembly, only of some of its members and the delegations 
from outside Bulgaria “ The Russian Commissioner, Prince 
Dondoukoft, naturally influenced the deliberations in an impor- 
tant way They had the assistance also of the Russian expert, 
Lukijanoff, and of other advice from Russia which was nearly 
always in the direction of liberalism Just then liberal ideas 
were in the Russian air The constitution was based largely 
on that of Serbia The first draft, approved by Dondoukoff, 
provided for two houses, both to be in part appointed by the 
Pnnce On the nature of the constitution, two paities were 
formed, one led by Tsankoff, Karaveloff, and Slaveikoff in favor 
of liberalizing it, the other led by Volkovitch, Nacovitch, 
Grecoff, and Stoiloff The Liberals for the most part were edu- 
cated in Russia, the Conservatives in France. The latter feared 
that Bulgaria was too inexperienced in political matteis to be 
given much freedom at first They proposed trying the consti- 
tution as drafted for five years, then, if it seemed best, amending 
It The Liberals, howevei , opposed this plan, and, proving to be 
in the majority, had their way The upper house was done away 
with, all of the lower house was to be elected, and the constitu- 
tion was not to be subject to revision foi five years The Rus- 
sians were not averse to the changes Dondoukoff in his opening 
speech befoie the Assembly had assured them that the draft 
presented was only a programme, and that they weie expected 
to speak fieely and make changes if they thought best One 
reason given for Russia’s allowing, and, even favoring changes in 
the direction of liberalism, is that by this means Bulgaria might 
outbid the Eastern Roumelian constitution makers, and so make 
the Southern Bulgarians more eagei to unite with them.” 
Dondoukoff may have had reasons of his own for wishing the 
change Those who believe he had, say that, when the oiiginal 
draft was presented to the Assembly, he was hopeful of being 
made Prince In March, however, word came from the Russian 

inQueill^, Les commencements de Vvndipendance bulgare, p 14 
Mar 3, and Apr 7, 1879 

i^Staneff, GeschcMe der Btdganen, p j8 

I’Jiracek, op at , p 321 
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government that it would be impossible for a Russian subject to 
be given that dignity^ So they say he desired a constitution for 
Bulgaria that would not work too smoothly and would necessi- 
tate the interference of some good friend to compose the diffi- 
culties, that good friend, if not himself, would be some other 
Russian This Assembly closed after twenty-seven sessions, 
on April a8th, and the concluding protocol was signed by the 
Russian and Turkish Commissioners, the lepiesentatives of the 
Great Powers, and two hundred and eight deputies 

Before the Treaty of Berlin was signed, the question of who 
should be made Prince of Bulgaiia was discussed At first some 
thought he should come from the Bulgarians themselves, and it 
was determined that a committee of eminent Bulgarians should 
be appointed to select a prince from the Christian population of 
the countiy The Vogondes family, which had been prominent 
earlier, was thought of The candidate they had to offer be- 
came, a little later, the governor of Eastern Roumelia, but his 
name was soon dropped as a candidate for the throne of the 
principality A little later there was agitation for the election 
of the Prince of Montenegro ” The Prince of Roumania had 
been approached on the subject bv the Tsai befoie the treaty of 
San Stefano had been signed, but Kail just then did not feel like 
following the suggestions of the Tsar who had just been stealing 
Bessarabia Later in the yeai , however, he wrote to Alexander 
of Battenberg that if Alexander did not heed the call, “I am 
ready to take over the duties of the government Salisbury 
thought him not eligible as a member of one of the ruling 
families of Europe, though his kingdom could hardly be called 
one of the Great Powers When it was thought a Russian might 
be allowed to serve. Count Ignatieff was talked of, and quite 
probably he or Prince Dondoukoff might have been elected if 
the Tsar had not vetoed the choice of any Russian Other can- 

I’Corti, Pnnce Alexander, pp 58-59 

'‘Jiracek, op cit , p 32 QueilI6 says that the Turkish delegate did not 
sign because of the words in the document, “Liberator of Bulgaria,” and that 
the Austrian delegate did not sign, and did not go to the Te Deum and banquet 
held in celebration Op cU , p 9 
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didates considered were Prince Hemy of Reuss, German am- 
bassador at the Austro-Hungarian Count, Vlademar of Den- 
mark, and Alexander of Battenbeig These weie the three 
names presented to the National Assembly meeting on April 29, 
1879, and elected for the special purpose of choosing a Prince. 
Dondoukoff opened the proceedings, then the thiee candidates 
were put in nomination There was no hesitation, the minds of 
the delegates were made up, and Alexander of Battenberg was 
elected by acclamation He was apprised of his election by the 
following declaration 

The representatives of the Bulgarian people appreciating your noble 
qualities and certain that your Highness will not only be imbued with the inter- 
ests of Bulgaria, but will defend them to the utmost of your power, as you have 
already defended them during the war of liberation, have confided to you lofty 
sentiments, the future destinies of their country, electing you voluiitai ily, and 
with unanimity Prince of Bulgaria “ 

The Russian mimstei, Giers, claimed to have found Alex- 
ander and recommended him to the Tsar “ Accordingly, he 
was the candidate of Russia Since she was the European power 
most interested, eveiyone expected that the Russian govein- 
ment would have much to say about the election Without 
doubt, the knowledge that Alexander was the Russian candidate 
accounted foi the enthusiasm with which he was accepted by the 
Bulgarian National Assembly Howevei , he was not objection- 
able to the other governments He was in a way a European 
personality His father was German, his mother Polish, and a 
cousin had married one of Queen Victoiia’s daughters Alex- 
ander’s aunt, his father’s sister, was the Tsarina. Moreover, his 
father, Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, had been an Austiian gen- 


May 8, 1879, quoting from the Cologne Gazette 
“"Corti, op cit , p 56 Schouvaloff told Baddeley that he was responsible 
for the appointment of Prince Alexander Schouvaloff went to Bismarck with 
the suggestion, who said that he didn’t object, if Andrassy did not Then 
Schouvaloff went to Andrassy who was at first opposed to the candidacy of 
Alexander, but who after half an hour’s persuasion yielded. Schouvaloff said 
that the Tsar at first was angry that Alexander did not refuse the throne, for 
the Tsar had only supported him out of politeness, having some one else in 
mind The Tsanna also did not approve "Quoi done, cet imbficile h\?" she 
said Baddeley, Russia in the Eighties, p 407 
2'Later his brother Henry married another. 
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eral, and he himself had served with the Russian army m the 
war against Turkey rThe man who was about to undertake the 
task of presiding over the new Bulgarian state had much m his 
favor He was tall and imposing, of military bearing, and seems 
to have been of more than average intelligence However, he 
was only twenty-two years old, and the difficulties he would 
have to meet as ruler of a new state with a people not having 
much political experience were neither few nor small He 
hesitated about accepting, and his father advised him not to 
accept unless the constitution just framed should be altered and 
the Prince given more power The Tsar, however, would not 
hear of a refusal "He reproached the Piince that he should 
make such difficulties, appealed to the loyalty and love of his 
nephew, and was finally so moved that tears ran down his 
cheeks ” He promised also to telegraph Dondoukoff to have a 
paragraph added to the constitution that, if in the course of 
time, a provision should be found impiacticable, the Prince 
might take the initiative in having it nullified Dondoukoff 
answered "The order of Your Majesty is executed ’’ So Alex- 
ander consented to become Prince of Bulgaria While he was 
with the Tsar there came a delegation fiom Bulgaria to gieet 
him and to express then giatitude to the Tsai. Alexander II 
received them with the words “From my hands receive your 
Prince, love him as I love him ”*** 

Before going to Bulgaria, the Prince thought it best to make 
a tour of Western Europe in Older to visit the courts of the Great 
Powers The journey was to be undertaken, first, to thank the 
Powers who had helped to create the new Bulgaria , and then to 
expound to them, very carefully and candidly, his views on the 
difficulties and responsibilities of the task entrusted to him; 

“’’Lord Carnarvon who met him after hia abdication in 1887 says "He la 
striking and attractive m manner, and on the whole, equal to his general repu- 
tation, simple, frank, soldierly " Hardinge, op c-it , III, 237 Klaeber m his 
life of the Prince says that even his enemies came altogether "sous son charrae,” 
p 65 On the other hand, Dr Roy thought him rather a diplomat than a sol- 
dier, though a debutant at diplomacy, sometimes letting escape intimate senti- 
ments "He never engages himself, and if perchance he does, he keeps always in 
reserve a way out " Tir Chas 'Ray, Souvemrs pohtigue, p tj8 Von Huhn in 
hia “Struggle of the Bulgarians,” etc says "Pnnce Alexander is a wise states- 
man, a brave soldier, a remarkable man in every way,” p 6 

“Corti, op at , p 63 
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thirdly, to ask the Powers to execute all obligations affecting 
Bulgaria. It would be impossible for hwn to do his duty by 
Bulgaria without good order in Eastern Roiimelia The 01 game 
statute should be fully applied there and Tuikey should abandon 
her attempt to garrison the Balkan frontier. Fourthly, he took 
upon himself to ask for reforms in Macedonia in accordance with 
Article 23 of the Tieaty of Berlin He had a talk with An- 
drassy in Vienna, with Bismarck in Berlin, and, in England, 
with Beaconsfield, Salisbury, and the Queen He has left an 
account of his interview with Andiassy, and may be supposed 
to have said something of the same soit to the others In this 
interview, the Prince said that the sepaiation of the two Bul- 
ganas was due to the ignoiance of Lord Beaconsfield concerning 
the character and efforts of the Bulgarian people, that Beacons- 
field had no idea as to what the sepaiation of the two Bulgarias 
meant The Pi nice also said that he feared the movement foi 
union would become so strong that the whole would unite and 
"like an avalanche, oveithiow Prince, ministiy, Beilin treaty, 
and everything that stood in the way His inteiview with 
Bismarck was not long or important It is commonly told that 
Bismarck advised him to take the place offeied him, that it 
would be a pleasant recollection in his old age; but accoiding to 
Bismarck himself, it was Prince Karl of Roumania to whom he 
said It When Alexander ai rived in England, Queen Victoiia 
granted him an interview at Balmoial in Scotland, although she 
was not accustomed to receive any one there Evidently she 
wished to be friendly, indeed she showed her friendship later. 

Before going to Bulgaria, the Piince thought it best to visit 
the Sultan in Constantinople Since he was not well leceived 
there his visit was a short one. On July 8, 1879, he took the 
oath to the constitution at Tiinovo, and on July 13th, was at 
Sofia, the capital This city was nowhere near the centie of the 
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country Located in the southwestern corner, it reached down 
into Macedonia and euggested a future extension in that direc- 
tion Its location, moi cover, made it somewhat more difficult 
for Serbia to take a portion of Bulgaria some time in the future 
Alexander was greeted with continuous ovations on the way 
from Tirnovo to Sofia At Sofia there was a procession and 
triumphal aiches In the procession Stambouloff carried a 
banner with the inscuption “Remember all-Bulgarians,” 
held especially high On a triumphal arch was the greeting 
“Welcome, Prince, we have expected you for 500 years 

So things started with great good will, but it was too much 
to expect that they should continue to run smoothly The 
Prince was young and inexperienced, and so was his principality 
Then the Prince came with a prepossession against the new 
constitution, and to ardent Pan-Slavists like Dondoukoff he was 
not acceptable because he was German It will be remembered 
that the Tsar had secured a promise from Dondoukoff to insert 
a provision allowing the Pnnce to change the constitution if it 
should prove unworkable Either Dondoukoff did not want to 
have the clause added, 01 could not get the consent of the As- 
sembly to such a provision, for the clause inserted provided that 
no change in the constitution could be made without the consent 
of two-thirds of the Ordinary Assembly, the change to be voted 
on also by the Gieat Assembly elected for the puipose The 
Prince’s experiences from the first confirmed him in the opinion 
that the constitution should be changed, and he be given more 
power 

The Prince tried for twenty-two months to play his part 
under this constitution and then became convinced that he could 
not make it go A brief summary of his experiences will show us 
how he came to lose his patience He found in existence the two 
political parties or factions which had formed themselves in the 
assembly that had adopted the constitution It was to be ex- 
pected that he would find the members of the Conservative 
party more congenial They were, besides having views more in 
accordance with those of the Pnnce, perhaps more gracious in 

“Staneff, op ctt , p 95 
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manner, due to contact with Western Em ope. Queiile, at least, 
describes the Liberal leader Karaveloff as a "bear in manaeis, 
his head covered with a forest of long curly locks, his shouldcis 
like those of an Atlas carrying the woild His adviseis had 
named to Piince Alexandei the leading Bulgarians who might be 
available for his ministry, both Liberals and Conservatives ; and 
Alexander, hoping to avail himself of all the talent at hand, 
tried a coalition cabinet Tsankoff, howevei, would not serve 
with Grecoff, and the Prince appointed a mimstiy of the Right 
In October, an election was held for an Assembly and the party 
of Tsankoff and Karaveloff won Alexander did not understand 
how "people who kneel before me and kiss my stirrups can let 
themselves be led by those whom they know to be my enemies 
and whose perfidy they have proof of The position taken by 
the Prince in malang himself definitely a membci of the Con- 
servative party was one of the unfortunate elements of the situ- 
ation N everthelesb, he did ask Kai aveloff to foi m a ministry in 
harmony with the maionty in the Assembly Unfortunately 
the leader was unable to do so, because, it was said, his party 
was so lacking in good men The Time's coi respondent was 
probably nearest the truth when he gave other leasons foi the 
failure of Karaveloff Alexandei insisted, he said, that Kara- 
veloff should keep Grecoff and Natchovitch in his mimstiy, but 
Karaveloff refused saying, "How can we accept these men as oui 
associates in the cabinet when the National Assembly has ]ust 
censured them by an overwhelming majority?” Alexander 
not having been educated up to the British idea of mimsteiiai 
responsibility, dissolved the Assembly and appointed a conseiv- 
ative ministry ^3 Soon another election was held The result 
as before, was m favor of the Liberals This time the Prince 
thought It best to accept a mmistiy of the Libeials, and Tsankoff 
succeeded m getting one together He served until November, 
when he was forced to resign undei ciicumstances to be lecount- 
ed later Karaveloff, who had been given a place m Tsankoff’s 

”“QueiI 16 , op ctl , p 64 
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The first assembly which the Prince called did not accom- 
plish anything during its six weeks session In the eaily days of 
the session it spent much time in a discussion over the way the 
Prince should be addressed, whether with the title “Visochesto,” 
Highness, or “Svetlos,” Splendor, the constitution designating 
the latter, and Alexander and his friends insisting on the former 
At other times and in other matters, he clashed with his As- 
sembly The second Assembly under the lead of Stambuloff put 
through a law denying atizenship to any one not born in Bul- 
garia Apparently the law was aimed at Grecoff who was born 
in Roumania The Prince induced them to withdraw the bill by 
a threat to dissolve the Chamber The Assembly, too, was 
disorderly and would not allow the Conservative minority to be 
heard It would not appropriate money foi the reconstruction 
of the palace According to Drandar that was one of the princi- 
pal reasons for the coup d’etat which Alexandei brought about 
a little later There was pressure upon the Prince to get incom- 
petents into offices, some of whom, he complained, could not 
read and write He believed that those who held office, fiom 
the highest official to the last gendarme, were corrupt, and that 
every law proposed for two years had the most selfish purposes 
foi its basis During Karaveloff’s ministry in i88i, the Prince 
was receiving petitions from all parts of the country complaining 
of arbitiaiy and illegal proceedings of the ministry Outsiders 
were admitted into the council of ministers, threatening instruc- 
tions were sent to the courts, judges, he learned, were arbitrarily 
removed , election returns for local officials were falsified In one 
city, the mayoi was imprisoned for sending a petition to the 
Prince, and the Prince himself was unable to get him released 
Concession hunters, Bulganans, and foreigners helped to make 
life miserable for him,®® and not the least of his burdens was the 
presence of the Russians in the country 

About the time Alexandei arrived in Bulgaria, the Russian 
troops who had been there since the war were removed, but some 

“A G Drandar, Omq ans de rhgne, p J3, Lamy, op nt , p io;8 
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Russians remained to instruct the Bulgarians m military afFaus 
The Minister of War was a Russian Bothihc and his Bulgai lan 
subordinates weie supposed to be subject to the oideis of the 
Bulgarian government. Besides these theie was the Russian 
agent whose duty it was to repiesent the Russian government at 
the Bulganan capital The othei great Poweis had their agents 
there too Besides, there was m the eaily days of Alexander’s 
cai eer in his adopted country, Colonel SchepelefI, who was to be 
his special adviser, and two Russian captains (or peihaps just 
corporals) of industry, one a bankei, and the other an engineei. 
By means of these men and others, Russia hoped to make Bul- 
garia her province Something of the sort was expected by the 
Poweis, hence the insistence upon a tiuncated Bulgaria. Bis- 
marck said in 1888, that all opinions at the Congress of Beilin 
were that Russian influence would prevail in Bulgai la after she 
had renounced Eastein Rouraeha However, he was mistaken 
as to Andrassy's opinion, for the Austio-Hungarian statesman 
thought that circumstance not inevitable and wished to hasten 
the departure of the Russian troops, so that Bulgaiia might 
stand on her own feet Each opinion had much to support it 
On the one hand Russia was anxious to contiol Bulgaria, and 
Bulgaria expected help and counsel from her benefactoi She 
was, besides, grateful for the degiee of independence she had 
attained On the other hand, Bulgana wished to be leally inde- 
pendent Prince Alexander, foi his part, felt he needed the sup- 
port of the Tsar He made frequent ti ips to Russia The P 1 in ce 
once said that if Russia deserted him, he would be compelled to 
turn to some other Power for support, Austria-Hungaiy, foi ex- 
ample ^0 The desire of Russia to control, and the desire of Bul- 
garia to gam independence both of her benefactoi , and of her 
former oppressor as well, almost necessarily led to trouble It 
was sure to do so unless there was exercise of the utmost tact 
The Prince got along very well with the Tsai , and the influence 
of his aunt, the Tsarina, was always in his inteiest Unfoi Inn- 
ately, she died in 1880, and Alexander II was killed m 1881 
The foreign minister, Gieis, was for moderate counsels, but the 
Pan-Slavist pressure was very gieat and worked for extieme 
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measures, pushing forward the cause of Russia in season and out 
of season The grealfzeal of the Pan-Slavists often defeated itself 
by arousing unnecessary antagonism That was the case in 
Bulgaria as we shall see 

Perhaps the most influential of the Pan-Slavists was Miliutin 
the Russian war minister One of his offlcers said to the Prince 
one day "Highness, you take everything too tragically No 
Russian officer considers you as his commander-m-chief We 
stand at an advanced post and fight only for Russian interests 1 
Your disfavor is the best recommendation for me in Russia 
Prince Alexander once, m the presence of the Tsar and Miliutin 
himself, had protested with warmth against the war minister’s 
sending orders to the Russian Parenzoff, war mimstei for Bul- 
garia, over the head of the Prince, and also against his leceiving 
secret reports from Parenzoff 

One of the Prince’s many visits to the Tsar was made in 
March, 1880 The Prince, the Tsar, and othei guests at that time 
had a narrow escape from death The occasion was a dinner 
party at which occurred the consummation of one of the plots 
against the life of the Tsar A bomb was exploded under the 
dining room of the Winter Palace, and the only thing that pre- 
vented the annihilation of the whole party was the delay of the 
train which was bringing the Prince’s father to St Petersbuig 
His arrival was awaited in another room In his interview with 
the Tsar, whose nerves naturally were a good deal upset by his 
narrow escape and constant danger, the Prince had thiee re- 
quests to make In fact, if they were not granted, he intended 
to refuse to return to Sofia They were 

1 The revision of the Constitution 

2 Full powers in writing to dismiss most of his Russian 
officials and functionaries 

3 . The immediate removal of Parenzoff, minister of war and 
SchepelefT, confidential adviser 

The Tsar, influenced by Miliutin and his party, was not willing 
to grant the first request, but advised the Prince to reconcile 
himself to Tsankoff and his friends Parenzoff and Schepeleff 

■‘iCorti, op cit , p 89. 
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were recalled, and whether or not the power of dismissing Rus- 
sians in his service was given at this time, Riince Alexander later 
exercised that power He was in Russia again for the funeial of 
his aunt, the Tsanna, three months later This time the Tsar 
was so upset by the death of his wife, and also, to a still gi eater 
degree, by his relations with Princess Catharine Dolgoruki, that 
no important matter seems to have been settled between the 
Tsar and the Prince A month and a half aftei the death of the 
Tsarina, Alexandei II was mairied to Piincess Dolgoruki and 
"thiee-fourths of his thoughts were given to his thiity-two year 
old bride 

With a few of the Russian lepresentatives, Alexandei had 
pleasant lelations, but it was only too true that those men were 
out of favor in Russia One of those friendly to the Piince was 
the first Russian agent, Davidoff He fell into disgrace on ac- 
count of Miliutin and "delations from Sofia,’’ and was recalled 
at the same time as Parenzoff and Schepeleff. Instead of 
Davidoff, Coumani was sent, but he "irritates rather than 
soothes The new minister of war, Ehinioth, however, 
worked cordially with the Prince He was Alexandei ’s right 
hand man at the suspension of the constitution in May, 1881, 
One of the things causing controversy and hard feeling was the 
granting of concessions for the development of the countiy 
When the Prince first arrived in Bulgaria, he found there Gunz- 
bourg, who asked for the monopoly of credit, and Poliakoff who 
asked for a contract for railroad building. Coumani, the new 
Russian agent, supported them, while the Prince was for Hag- 
lenoff, a Bulgarian In such matters weie the seeds of future 
trouble 

It was expected that the other Powers, particularly England 
and Austria-Hungary, would watch with interest the "Russifi- 
cation” of Bulgaria In the first months after the ratification of 
the treaty of Berlin, they were concerned lest a movement for 
the union of the tivo Bulgarias develop and get out of hand 
The British government said it was using its influence against 
such a movement Giers, Russian foreign minister, said that 
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he was doing likewise When m April, 1880, the Beaconsfield 
ministry, which was responsible in large measure for the Treaty 
of Berlin, was replaced by the Gladstone ministry, there was 
ardent hope that England would not object to the union move- 
ment Twenty-seven congratulatory addresses were sent to Mr 
Gladstone Neveitheless Bulgaria’s desires were not fulfilled, 
and it became necessary for her to restrain herself and “to prove 
to Mr Gladstone and to Europe that we merit their sym- 
pathies The opinion of Gladstone was obtained on the ad- 
visability of changing the Bulgarian constitution Farley, an 
English subject in the Bulgarian service, had published a bro- 
chure picking the constitution to pieces He asked Gladstone’s 
opinion on the matter Gladstone said that the fundamental 
law should not be changed, and this view was conveyed to the 
Bulgarian government “ 

During the twenty months to which we aie now giving our 
attention, Bulgaria had rather unimportant conflicts with Aus- 
tria and France One of these led to the dismissal of Tsankoff 
from the headship of the ministry A Bulgarian who happened 
to be Tsankoff’s brother (or cousin) was on the international 
commission for the legulation of the navigation of the Danube 
The Austrian member thought it was his prerogative to be at the 
head of this commission and the Bulgarian member, for what he 
thought were good reasons, voted against him The cabinet 
member was held responsible for his brother’s vote , he was com- 
pelled to exchange his dignity for that of an ordinary cabinet 
member, because “he dared to trifle with a giand Austrian 
lord The trouble with France was over annulling the con- 
tract of the French finance-counselloi. “The breach of contract 
IS explained only through blind opposition to all regulation ’’ 
Later, M Queil!6, another Frenchman, occupied that position 
for two and one-half years 

Pajiers, 1 879-80, p 651 ' 
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The representatives of Austna-Hungaiy watched develop- 
ments in Bulgaria a little jealously, although it was no doubt 
understood that Russia was to have her chance in Bulgaria, as 
Austria-Hungai-y had hers in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Hay- 
merle, who succeeded Andrassy as foreign minister, said he was 
quite sympathetic with Bulgaria and its Prince, but not with 
the ruler of a little Russia. Khevenhuller, the Austiia-Hungar- 
lan representative at Sofia, urged the Prince to rid his land from 
"this pest’ ’ and to exert his authority He even wrote home that 
Alexander had already become a Russian puppet — a charge that 
was hardly deserved Austria, on her pait, was accused of 
Stirling up trouble m Bulgaria, but that chaige too lacks pioof.’'^ 
As for Bismarck, he was not much interested in Bulgaiia The 
treaty of the Dual Alliance signed in 1 879 meant that Germany 
stood behind Austria, although it was not Bismaick’s purpose to 
drop Russia Wilhelm I was still veiy friendly to Russia, and 
when Austrian and Russian interests did not definitely clash, 
Germany was willing to promote Russian interests In June, 
1881, the League of the Thiee Emperors was renewed. 

With the factions among the Bulgarian politicians, and with 
the Pan-Slavists and Moderates among the Russians, theie was 
chance enough for troubling the waters Tsankoff, with the ap- 
probation of the Russian^, was plotting against the Prince. The 
Prince was discouraged "I consider my mission one that has 
turned out an unfortunate experiment. I have been away from 
affairs for four months, for I can no longer tolerate what is going 
on there I know no moie what is happening in the country and 
even if I knew it, I would be indebted to foreign representatives, 
and not to a responsible ministry serving me He told a cor- 
respondent of the Sto/ndwrd that he didn't know what to do 
Consequently, he took the Emperois of Austria, Russia, and 
Germany into his confidence and they all said. "Do what you 
please, but do not leave Bulgaria 

By May, 1881, the Prince had decided what to do He 
thought it time for determined action, so he issued a proclama- 

"Corti, op ni , p 89 

“^Corti, op cit , p 108 Bath, Bulganan Affairs, p 102 

“Corti, op cit , p 10 

^^Naiion, July 28, 1881 
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tion asking either for a change in the constitution of Turn 
which should give hifin more power, or foi the acceptance of 
abdication Although he had talked ovei the situation vi 
representatives of the European governments, he seems nol 
have told them of any definite plans, and when he threatencc 
leave his post, they were taken by surprise The Russian g 
ernment sent instructions to their agent, M Hiliovo, "to s 
port the Prince of Bulgaria in the course which he had adopte 
The support was given, but grudgingly. The Geiman Gove 
ment said they thought the Prince was justified m his acti 
and the Austrian agent was instiucted "to congratulate : 
Highness and to express the hope of his Government that 
would be successful In England the Liberal Government i 
in power and could not afford to appiove unconditionally w 
seemed to be a breach of a constitution ratified by a people e 
sworn to by its ruler On May lath. Sir Geoige Campbell as] 
Sir Charles Dilke, Under secietaiy of State in the House 
Commons, whether the Prince "has violently subverted 
Constitution duly established by the sanction of the Pow 
under the Treaty of Berlin and whelhei Her Majesi 

Consul-General at Sofia will hold any diplomatic intercot 
with the usurper beyond warning him of the personal respoi 
bility he incurs Dilke’s reply was non-committal 1 
Tmes was unsympathetic with the Prince “ The British G 
ernment had to take into account both British public opini 
and the views of other Powers For the sake of the concei i 
Europe, and to avoid a "dangerous situation in the Balkar 
Granville, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, could 
abandon the Prince. Italy and France were inclined to fol 
the lead of England 

On May a^rd, the Prince announced definitely what 
terms were upon which he would remain as ruler 

1 He must be entrusted with extraordinary powers for seven yeais 

2 The National Assembly must be suspended 

■’’Hans Klaeber, Furst Alexander von Battenberg, p io6 

^^Parha Papers, Bulgaria, No i, i88i, p a 

''Hansard, Parhamentary Debates, V, 261, Col. 269-70 

'^Tmes, May 13, etc 
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3 The Prince must be allowed within the seven years to convoke the 
Great National Assembly “with a view to the revision of the Constitution on 
the basis of institutions already created and of experience acquired 

Two weeks later, the Princeissued two decrees, "one appoint- 
ing special military tiibunals witli power to pronounce sentence 
of death, to take cognizance of offences committed by organs of 
the executive powei with a view to mate disturbances, the other 
to take administrative steps against those accused of offences 
against the press Conditions such as these, a Biitish govern- 
ment, especially a Libeial one, could hardly commend. The 
official attitude was stated as follows to the French ambassador 
in London 

I said that Her Majesty’s Government were desirous of acting with the 
other Powers, and of showing every consideration for the difficult position in 
which the Prince was placed, that we had been reserved in the language we had 
held in Parliament in regard to what was passing m Bulgaria for fear any chance 
expiession should be construed into an encouragement of the opponents of 
His Highness At the same time it seemed to us, making every allowance for 
the defects of the Constitution, that it was a very strong measure for the Prince 
to present to the nation the alternative of his abdication, or of the establish- 
ment of a despotism for seven years and I did not see how we were uncondi- 
tionally to support such an attitude 

Granville also objected to the special militaiy tribunals 

The Russian Government naturally had no such scruples as 
the British over an unconstitutional course Their official view 
was published in The Journal of St Petersburg of June 8th, i88i 
The Imperial Government is therefore persuaded that if His Highness has 
deemed it necessary to declare the impossibility of performing the task under 
existing conditions, he has been led thereto by the profound conviction based 
upon a long and painful experience that he would neglect his duties if he con- 
tinued to shield under his own responsibility a state of things which the Pimce 
saw was dangerous for the future of Bulgaria The Government is likewise 
persuaded that, if Prince Alexander appeals to the Bulganan nation in order to 
obtain from it such powers as are indispensable to place him in a position to 
follow out his mission conscientiously, it is with the firm desire of labouring 
successfully for the prosperity of the people whose destinies have been entrusted 

°^Parha Papers, Bulgaria, No l, j88t, p 17 
»2J6id , p 31 

, p 35 
, p 43 
, p 23. 
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A little later a telegram of the same pm port was sent to 
M. Hitrovo, translatfed into Bulgarian, and published in one of 
their newspapeis ““ Lascelles, the Biitisli agent and consul- 
general, thought this message would have a gieat effect, and 
probably assure the success of the Pi nice m the coming elec- 
tions The Russian Government tried to get the othei Powers 
to consent to a declaration somewhat similar signed by lepre- 
sentatives of all the Powers, but the thiee constitutional govern- 
ments objected, and no common action was taken 

Meantime, the Liberals of Bulgaria led by M. Tsankoff were 
trying to get support for then opposition to the Pi nice and his 
proposals at the coming elections to the Great National As- 
sembly A telegram was sent to Mi Gladstone signed by 
Tsankoff and thiee others of his paity Gladstone’s icply was 
perfectly correct, committing him to nothing,®® though some 
thought he should not have replied at all The Liberals also 
tried to get a word of encouragement from Ignatieff who was at 
that time Russian Minister of the Interior He replied and 
referred them to Hitiovo or the Chancelloi Prince Gortchakoff, 
neglecting to mention the Foreign Minister, M de Giers, who 
was natuially displeased He also said, that Russia “does not 
intend to interfere in her (Bulgaria’s) internal matters 
Hitrovo, for his part, went on a campaigning tour with the 
Prince quite in accordance with the Russian official policy, 
though hardly a policy of non-interference. Tsankoff and his 
associates and followers resented such action. He published an 
open letter to Hitrovo in which he specified breaches of the con- 
stitution of which the Prince was guilty, and in which he objec- 
ted to the Russian agents accompanying the Prince on his tour. 
In the letter occurred the sentence from an old Seibian proverb, 
“I do not desire your honey, but neither do I desire your sting ’ 
Hitrovo thought Bulgaria ought to show her gratitude to Russia 
by doing what Russia wanted, and told the people so Tsan- 
kofl complained m a telegram to the Czar that a knife was held 

wjfrtiJ., p 40 
‘‘Ibtd , p 33 

, p 48 , Corti, op ctt , p no 
’’^Farka Papers, Bulgaria, No, /, 1S81, p 30 
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at the throats of his people’® With pressure thus bi ought to 
bear upon the Bulgaiian people, the electfon was held and the 
Prince won a decided victory Hardly any of the Liberal party 
were elected 

The Assembly met at Sistova on July 13th Just before the 
session, the Prince held a reception of the Corps Diplomatique 
at which the German Ambassador, their Dean, addressed the 
Prince in the name of his colleagues wishing “that the union 
between your Highness and the country may be indissolubly 
maintained Your Highness,” he said,“ constitutes in the 
eyes of Europe, a guarantee of order and tranquillity, and the 
pledge of a happy development of Bulgaria in the path of prog- 
ress ” The British agent vetoed a proposal to express the hope 
that the Great National Assembly would ratify the choice of the 
nation on the ground that it was improper interference in Bul- 
garia’s domestic affairs ” The Assembly met in a session of less 
than an hour, and accepted the terms of the Prince The same 
day, at another meeting of the Diplomatic Corps, the German 
Ambassador congratulated the Prince on the outcome 


'^Ihd , pp 53-53 
’’Wbid , , pp 63, 68 
'UUd., p, 73. 



The Prince came to Bulgaria without any political experience 
and, although an intelligent man, he was not a political genius 
The preceding chapter has shown how he learned by the method 
of tnal and error He had tried running the government under a 
liberal constitution To him it had seemed to work veiy badly, 
so he had contrived to have it set aside, and to cairy out his 
purpose of i uhng without any In order to avoid one set of evils, 
however, he met otheis which were even worse The Prince 
succeeded in putting through his little coup d’dtat of May, 1 88 1 , 
largely with the help of two Russians The Russian Minister of 
War for Bulgaria, Geneial Ehrnroth, was an impoitant agent at 
that juncture, and the Prince had been materially assisted by 
Hitrovo, who had replaced Coumam, m the campaign before 
the election to the Grand National Assembly in June General 
Ehrnroth soon left for Russia, and much to Alexandei’s disap- 
pointment was not sent back to Bulgaria Hitrovo, the Russian 
agent, stayed, but did not remain long a supporter of the Prince. 
He IS characterized as a man of the type of Fra Diavolo, "A 
breaker of eggs lather than a maker of omelettes ” * A piincipal 
source of trouble, as we have seen, was over business conces- 
sions,* particularly over railroad building The Russians wished 
to give the contract to a man named Poliakoff, and latei to 
General Struve The Bulgarians supported as rival, Hagienoff, 
already mentioned as favoied by the Pimce The Russians, 
moieover, weie bound to have their way in the location of the 
railroad first to be built They insisted on the route from Sofia 
to Rustchuk, while the Prince was inclined to the building of 
Bulgaria s share of the international line which was provided for 

’QueilI6, I^s commencements de V mdipendance bulgare et le Prtvce Alex- 
ander, p io6 

®An anonymous writer, who was well acquainted with events m Bulgaria 
at this time, in his pamphlet, Causes occuUes de la gueshon bulgare, attributes 
most of Prince Alexander's troubles to a coterie of Russians whose purpose was 
the exploitation of Bulgaria Hitrovo, Stuve, and other leading representatives 
of the Russian Government were alleged to be members 
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in the treaty of Berlin Hitrovo allied himself with the Libeial 
party leader Tsankoff, at that time m detgi mined opposition to 
the Prince Hitrovo also ran up against the Pnnce in another 
matter The official residence of the Russian representative was 
an entrepot foi munitions, and from there aid was being sent to 
Russian couriers and others engaged in promoting revolts in 
Herzegovina The Prince was opposed to the underhand meth- 
ods used, and he apprised Austria of what was going on Hit- 
rovo’s course was not approved by the Russian government, as 
they wanted to keep on good terms with Austria ® According to 
his custom when in difficulties, the Prince appealed to the Tsar, 
now Alexander III The Tsar supported the Prince and told his 
agent in Bulgaria to do the same The support, howevei , was 
not veiy cordial The Prince, moieover, was not on good teims 
with Kryloff, who had taken the place of Ehrnioth as Minister 
of War Kryloff openly defied Alexander by giving a banquet m 
honor of Popoff, an officer whom the Prince had dismissed from 
his service The Prince, naturally indignant at the honor shown 
one under his displeasuie, forbade such affairs in the future 
In June, 1882, the Piince went to Russia to lay the situation 
before the Tsar m a personal interview While theie, he spoke 
m a frank, straightforward way, as was his manner, to the Ger- 
man ambassador about Bulgarian affairs and he also talked 
pretty freely about Hitrovo He said that the Bulgarian people 
and a pait of the Russian officers and men seemed well disposed 
toward him, but that another pait was under the influence of 
Hitrovo, “who, of the bad ones, is the worst His trouble mak- 
ing, his perfidy and shamelessness, as well as his uniest and 
insolence are beyond bounds ”■* 

The Prince succeeded in having Hitrovo and Kryloff re- 
called. Back in Russia the former succeeded in doing the Prince 
considerable harm ® To straighten things out in Bulgaria, the 
Russian government after much search, found two men. General 
Soboleff and General Kaulbars The former was made head of 
the Prince’s Council and the latter. Minister of War These men, 
we are told, were selected with great care and had the confidence 

'Queillfe, op nt , p 108, Corti, Alexander von Battenburg, se%n Kampfden 
Zaren und Bismarck, p 119 
^Corti, op at , pp. lai-aa 
’’Ibtd , p 120, Queille, op ctt , p ij; 
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of the Tsar It was a condition of then appointment that they 
should stay for two yfars They did not piove able, however, to 
meet the situation successfully Prince Alexander’s judgment of 
them was altogether unfavorable, but cannot be taken too sea- 
ously, for he came to dislike them intensely He said, and his 
saying went the rounds "Bulgaria and I are at the mercy of two 
dictators, one incapable, and the other a fool The corie- 
spondent of the London Ttntes says that Soboleff was not of the 
military type, but an intriguer, while Kaulbais was his opposite, 
not clever in politics He allowed Soboleff to take the lead 
Perhaps the Pnnce was justified in the characterization given, 
for Soboleff did not succeed in his intrigues In tiying to please 
everyone he offended all '' The Russian representatives, gen- 
erals as well as agents, prefeired at first to woik with the Con- 
servatives, and a cabinet was chosen with Giecoff, Stoiloft and 
Nitchovitch as leading members under the geneials, but Rus- 
sians and Bulgarians could not work togethei It became ap- 
parent that the geneials considered Bulgaiia merely as a Russian 
military outpost and political dependency ® In the election of 
1882 to the third ordinary assembly, men of some prominence 
were chosen who were inclined to act independently, and they 
were not willing to make the appropriations which the generals 

®Queill6, 0^ cit,p 158 

’’Times, Nov 14, 1883 Koch says Kaulbara was vam and conceited even 
to rudeness and a German hater On one occasion Soboleff expresses the 
Prince’s judgment on Kaulbars "11 est fou, ce Kaulbars ’’ Koch says of 
Soboleff that he was “reserved, stealthy at bottom, so insignificant that the 
Prince could hardly carry on ordinary conversation with him He hates his 
ministerial colleagues who speak Russian indifferently, and he understands no 
other language " Koch, Filrst Alexander des Bidganen Darmstadt, pp 111,138 

^Perhaps Soboleff’s denial of this is of no special significance He wrote a 
little book in defense of his course m Bulgaria {Der erste Filrst von Btdgarmi) 
In it, he says "The Russians did not want to make Bulgaria a Russian prov- 
ince, but wanted its complete independence and were training its military 
forces to that end Russia did want to be consulted and to give her authori- 
zation," pp 67-68 One might remark that giving authorization implies the 
possibility of refusing to give it, and that that means dictation, also that 
Soboleff's way of expressing himself shows a state of mind which recognizes that 
Biilgana has a right to mdependence, but that Russia is reluctant to permit its 
exercise. At all events, this interpretation of the remark quoted represents 
very well the course he and most of the other Russian agents followed 
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demanded.” Then the ladroad question came up Again, theie 
was rivalry over candidates for the ministrj^ of public works, and 
a diffeience of opinion as to which railroad should be built first, 
the line to the Danube, or the international line “ An incident 
which had much to do with the alienation of the generals from 
their colleagues was the affaii of Bishop Meletius He had been 
deprived of his office by the Holy Synod, and had to be sent into 
retii ement By the oflSicial document, providing foi his removal, 
he was to be taken to Viatza Stoiloff, for what he considered 
good reasons, substituted Rilo for Vratza Soboleff was not con- 
sulted as to the change, and as president of the council he felt 
that he should have been In consequence of these differences 
the conservatives in the cabinet all resigned. Their resignations 
left the geneials in full control. After a few months of life m 
such an atmosphere as this occasioned, the Prince preferred to 
leave Sofia, anticipating a journey to Moscow m May, 1883, 
when the coronation ceieraonies for Alexander III and his wife ” 
were to be held When at Athens, he sent a telegram to his 
ministiy, directing them to put through the plans for the inter- 
national railroad line That seemed to the Prince the wisest 
choice for Bulgaiia and so it seems to us, as impartial observeis 
We are told that the Prince was led to believe that Russia did 
not care much one way 01 the other about the railroads Per- 
haps she did not, except that she realized that a nation loses 
prestige when it does not have its way in a matter Neverthe- 
less, the Prince’s decision made the bieach between him and the 
generals wider than ever It also gave an opportunity to his 
enemies in Russia to lepresent him as hostile to his benefactor 
Russia, and friendly to her Balkan iival, Austria The Prince 
was leluctant to break with the Russian repiesentatives in Bul- 
garia, but he had to choose between them and his people 
Moi cover he always hoped, that when the truth was known at 
St Petersburg, the Tsar would follow his usual course and sup- 

“Staneff , Geschtchte der Bulganen, p 1 1 1 

“Queilla, op cil , 'p i2T , Diandar, cvnq, arts de rSgne, p 13 1 

"Drandar, pp 145-46 See also. Causes occuUes de la question hdgare, 
PP 79-80 

Causes OccuUes , etc , p 53 

'“Corti, op cit , p 131 
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port his cousin The conduct of the Russian generals toward 
him was certainly inconsiderate They not only deprived him 
of his legitimate place as ruler of his adopted country, but they 
tieated him with personal disrespect His correspondence was 
watched (ubersacht) and he was a virtual prisoner in his palace 
On one occasion, General Kaulbars took the liberty of inviting 
a guest to the Prince’s table without consulting him When the 
Marshal of the palace noticed it, Kaulbars winked at him and 
said it was a tuck he was playing Decrees were issued of 
which Alexander did not appiove, and officials were arbitranly 
removed A deputation from Tirnovo, which was not quite 
satisfied with the way things were going, was sent back with the 
admonition. “Russia has shed her blood for you, Bulgaria 
should recognize that and it will We shall compel it ’ ’ 

With the foreign agents of other governments, the generals 
did not have much to do They forgot that they were repre- 
sentatives of Bulgaria and acted as Russians In a conversation 
with them at one time, the Austrian agent accused them of 
disloyalty, though it went hard, he said, to use so strong a word. 
“Yes, quite too strong,” Kaulbars said, and the Austrian agent 
answered, "It does go hard indeed, the woid neveitheless must 
be regarded as correct 

Before the Pnnce went to the coronation, he sent Golovine 
to Moscow to try to win the good-will and help of Katkoff, 
newspaper magnate Katkoff thought that the generals weie 
not good ministers for Bulgaria, and that the Piince ought to 
take matters into his own hands and direct Bulgaria in the right 
way The only right way though, he said, was the way of 
Russia 

In May the Prince went to Moscow, hoping to get the back- 
ing of the Tsar Soon after he arrived there news came to him 
of a delegation from Sofiia, sent by the mayor who had ]ust been 
appointed by Kaulbars This delegation had come to Moscow 
to ask “in the name of the Bulgarian people” that Waldemar of 
Denmark replace Alexander as Prince of Bulgaria One day 

'^Corti, op mt , p 128 QueiM, op ctt , p 134 
, p 130 

, p 134, Drandar, cit,pp 181-82, Corti, 0^ at , p 130 

'’Corti, op at ,p 131 
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during the ceremonies the Prince met this mayor on the street 
and asked him what he was doing there IJe said that he was at 
the head of a delegation and that he was going to be received by 
the Tsar the next day The Prince went to Giers, who had ar- 
ranged the reception, and remonstrated Giers insisted that the 
delegation be received To this demand Alexander replied that 
the moment that band of revolutionaiies was received, he would 
leave Moscow. "Why revolutionaries?’ ’asked Giers, 

‘‘Because,’’ Alexander answered, “these people claim, with- 
out having a mandate and against my orders to represent the 
Bulgarian people here whose only legal representative I am ” 
‘‘You have no right now to give orders in Bulgaria,’’ ans- 
weied Giers, ‘‘Kaulbais is regept ’’ 

Through the good offices of the German ambassador, the 
matter was compiomised The Tsar said that he legretted what 
had happened, and that he had not known the deputation was 
there against the will of the Piince He thought, however, that 
it would make a bad impression in Bulgaria, if he did not receive 
the delegation The Prince theiefore reconciled himself to its 
reception on condition that the entiie Bulgarian colony in Mos- 
cow be invited There were also othei Bulgaiians in Moscow 
sent from Bulgaria, members of the Chamber These were 
friends of the Prince, who had complaints to make against the 
generals Soboleff, however, was there when they met the Tsar, 
and they did not venture to present their grievances 

The Prince had his interview with the Tsar and convinced 
him that the best thing to do was to send General Ehrnroth 
again to Bulgaria as adviser to the Prince to try again a Con- 
servative ministiy, and to ask the generals to be moie moderate 
in their policy Great was the surprise of the Prince who had 
been much pleased with the Tsar's response to his wishes, to read 
in a newspaper when on his way back to Sofia that General 
Ehrnroth was not to go to Bulgaria A letter from the Tsar a 
little later confirmed the news Instead, a Russian diplomat, 
Jonin, was to be sent The Prince wrote to the Crown Prince of 
Germany ‘‘The Kaiser had promised me a man who would 
help me against the generals and sent me, instead of him, one of 


'®Corti, o/> cit,p 131, Queillfi, 0^ cU , p 13s 
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the most infamous of Russian diplomats to help the generals 
against me Aft^r Prince Alexandei had left Moscow, the 
Pan Slavist party had got hold of the Tsar and had persuaded 
him that the Prince was not devoted to the interests of Russia 
The Prince himself had convinced Katkoff , newspaper magnate, 
that such was the case, by frankly telling him that he was in 
favor of the international railroad line, which, passing from 
Serbia through Bulgaria, was the one Austria-Hungary desired 

From this time the breach with Russia became wide and 
deep During the next few months, a good deal of feeling was 
exhibited on both sides The Prince was thought by Russia to 
be ungrateful, and the Russian repiesentatives weie arrogant 
and sometimes insulting “Russia hates me,” the Prince wrote 
to Clown Prince Frederick William, “because she fears me, but I 
enjoy their hate, for I answer it with my whole soul although to 
be sure circumstances compel me to suppress my feelings foi 
some years He expressed himself to M Queilld at about the 
same time, showing much the same state of mind "Ah, Russia, 
whithei are you leading me? Is it not true that one comes to 
understand Nihilism, to account for the infiltration of that 
poison even among classes high up in society, when a soveieign, 
given up to all sorts of intugue, is subject to all the caprices of a 
lot of petty ambitions such as disgrace honest men, and whose 
victims have no recourse to any appeal noi any chance of 
justice 

M Jonin, whom the Tsar sent as Russian agent, had been 
Russian representative in Montenegro for some years In Bul- 
garia as he himself announced, he was to play the part of the 
“dove fiom the ark ” The Times correspondent speaks of him 
as “one of the most dangerous firebrands in the Russian diplo- 

“Corti, op ctt , pp 139-40 

“Jftld.p I3S 

“IW , pp 146-47 

““Queilk, op at , p 183 Alexander II was fond of Prince Alexander, 
but hi3 son Alexander III, either through jealousy 01 for some other reason, 
disliked him intensely Schouvaloff at one time said to the Tsar “Then your 
Imperial Majesty cannot bear Battenberg?” The Tsar replied "I should 
think not, the scoundrel, the villain ” Cf Bismarck’s remark Busch, Bis- 
marck, English edition, Vol III, p 181 American ed , II, 418 Schouvaloff 
heard that when boys together, Battenberg nicknamed Alexander "Mops", 
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matic service Alexander had too much the character of a 
member of the Prussian Body Guard to submit to orders from 
those who had no authority over him, and Jonin’s mission at 
once assumed an imperious character, for he brought with him 
an ultimatum from the Tsar in which it was demanded that the 
Pnnce publish a manifesto declaring his renunciation of govern- 
ing powers, and that Generals Soboleff and Kaulbars be en- 
trusted with the administration until a Grand Assembly should 
be convoked for adopting a new constitution **■* The Prince, un- 
willing to yield, tried to get support from the Powers. They had 
made the Treaty of Berlin, and the purpose of that was to pre- 
vent Russian influence from dominating the Balkans. Now 
Russia was undertaking to do that very thing The Prince felt 
confident that they would act, but the Poweis remained silent 
Bismarck’s policy was to do nothing to offend Russia; the 
British government sympathized with the Prince, but did not 
feel it could do anything to help him, while Austria, although she 
was glad enough to see the breach between Russia and Bulgaria, 
was bound to Russia no less than Germany by the Three Em- 
perors’ League of i88i So, failing here, Alexander turned to 
Tsankoff who, banished for a year and a half, was now back in 
Sofia. Tsankoff demanded the unconditional restoration of the 
Tirnovo constitution, so no alliance was possible Jonm for his 
part tried to get the help of the army, which was commanded 
largely by Russian officers, but Alexander, hearing what was up, 
went himself to the camp with his staff He was received with 
cheers from the Bulgarian soldiers, and Jonm realized that 
nothing was possible from that quarter Jonm and the gen- 
erals also tried to get support from the Liberal party and to some 


“’Queille, op at, p 154, Times, Nov 14, 1883 In an interview with 
Alexander soon after his arnval, Jonm shows himself quite other than dove-hke 
He was insolent to the Pnnce who finally told Jonm that he would call servants 
to put him out if the Tsar had not sent him Jonm told the Prince that the 
Tsar had instructed him to use such language The Prince was so wrought up 
by Jonin's manner and the unfriendliness of the Tsar that he told Koch to go 
to his parents and tell them that he must give up “I cannot fight against the 
Tsar of Russia " Koch, op at , p 149 

’‘‘Timer, Sept lo, 1883, Drandar, 0/) cit,p 170 
“Corti, op at , p 142 
, p 1 43 
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exteat succeeded, as Karaveloff seems foi a time to have been 
working m their interests, but Tsankoff was alienated by Gen- 
eral Soboleff when the latter revealed that the puipose of the 
Russian government was to establish a ten-yeai protectorate 
over Bulgaria Tsankoff, upon finding this out, went to the 
Prince and told him that he would not insist upon the Tirnovo 
constitution unconditionally, but would accept the modifica- 
tions the Prince asked for So the Prince, on the i ith of Sep- 
tember, issued a manifesto in which he promised to appoint a 
commission “composed of persons chosen by us among the most 
distinguished and respectable of the principality without distinc- 
tion of political convictions for the purpose of making a new con- 
stitution or revising the old The commission was appointed, 
but Its report was not acted upon because Alexander soon came 
to think It best to restore the constitution of Tirnovo without 
conditions Thus the Prince determined to rely upon his own 
adopted people for support and confirmed the breach with the 
Russian lepiesentatives 

Meanwhile the Prince had been trying to get rid of his Rus- 
sian tormentois They weie nominally his ministers subject to 
his oiders. So, assuming this to be the actual relation, he called 
them in and demanded then lesignation and departure from the 
country The generals said they were undei the Tsai's ordeis 
and not his and refused to go However, when the National As- 
sembly met, and the commission for changing the constitution 
was appointed, they went away to Russia Another Russian, 
General Rhoediger, was appointed who served for a month, then 
was asked to resign He, too, said that he took orders from the 
Tsar, but, when Alexander threatened to have him conducted to 
the frontier if he was still in Sofia at noon of the next day, he 
decided to leave. Another Russian general, Kotelnikoff, was 
appointed, and Alexander said to him “Understand me I have 
appointed you, as the senior officer for the portfolio of war If 
you do not obey, you will leave in twenty-four hours When you 
are gone, I will call successively all the officers according to 
seniority, and I will declare to them, and I intend to act as I 


"Corti, op cit , p 143 
“Drandar, op ctt , p 171 
^Times, Sept 17, 1883 
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Speak, ‘Accept or leave ’ The Piince’s exasperation went so 
far at this time that he gave oiders that all the Russian officers in 
Bulgaria should go home and that all Bulgaiian officers, serving 
in Russian regiments or at mihtaiy schools rn Russia, should 
come home to Bulgaiia.^^ The reason for this action by the 
Prince seems to have been the recall from Bulgaria of two Rus- 
sian officers who were friendly to him One of them was Polzi- 
kolf, of whom Alexander sard “Polzikoff was moie than aide 
de camp, he was almost a brothei 

Giers, the Russian foieign minister, was not at all pleased 
with the lelations between Russia and Bulgaiia While the 
Prince was sending appeals to the Tsai to which the Tsar would 
not reply, Giers was expressing his anxiety over the situation, as 
well as indignation against the Prince “I am indeed a mild sort 
of a man,” he said, "but it makes the blood go to my head to 
have to bother myself with this unlucky Bulgarian business 
Yesterday I spoke to the Tsar about it and declared that, in all 
the forty-five years in which I have served the country, never 
have I been mixed up in a thing which has disgusted me to such 
a degree. Yes disgusted (angekelt), that is the woid, foi I 
know what the real interests are which come into play 

The Prince was held to bl^me for the defection of Bulgaria 
and it was hoped that some way might be found foi his elimina- 
tion It was desired that this might be brought about by regular 

“Queill6, op at , p 185 

Mmchin, newspaper correspondent for the Mormng Advertiser and 
Consul General to Serbia, tells a story of an attempt to bdnap the Prince by 
two Russian generals — an attempt, however, which failed, owing to the refusal 
of the officer on guard to admit the generals into the Prince’s apartment 
Neither M Queillfe, who kept a journal of interesting happenings and was in 
close association with the Prince, nor M Corti who had access to his corre- 
spondence, nor M Koch, resident clergyman of the Prince, nor anyone else so 
far as I can find except those who take the story from Minchin, mentions the 
incident and there are some inconsistencies m respect to time and persons in 
Mr Minchin's story, which was not written until two or three years after the 
alleged event The event is not at all improbable, however, for some of the 
Russian representatives felt like disposing of the Prince in any way that seemed 
practicable Mmchin, Growth of Freedom, also quoted in Quarterly Remew, 
Oct , 1886, p 495 

’^Quedl6, op at , pp 179, 181-82 
®”Cort], op at , pp. 147-48. 
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means Jonm hoped to build exclusively from the ranks of the 
people a party oppoSed to the Prince Tsankoff was to be his 
agent, but we have seen how the alliance with that politician was 
defeated by the too great frankness of Soboleff For the most 
part, moreover, the Russians seemed to have alienated the Bul- 
ganan people as well as the Prince by the over-bearing ways of 
their generals and agents A solution proposed by the Moscow 
Gazette, Katkoff’s paper, was that a republic be established m 
Bulgaria "responsible to Russia and Europe in preference to an 
improvised thione without foundations or traditions, with a 
foreign prince who cannot possibly be with the people in their 
wants and aspirations, and who seems in a dictatorial manner to 
break with their great northern benefactors ” He thought that 
it was a fundamental mistake not to have begun with a republic 
01 a government like that of Eastern Roumelia 

In order not to lose complete control of the Bulgarian aimy, 
as there seemed to be danger of doing in the autumn of 1883, 
when the Prince ordered home all the Russian officers in Bul- 
garia, the Russian government thought best to make some con- 
cessions This changed attitude was revealed by the St Peters- 
burg paper, the Novote Vremna, which had been the most violent 
in its attacks on the Prince The article said “It is time and 
more than time to place the question of our relations with Bul- 
garia upon a reasonable footing Of what use is it to let ourselves 
be deceived and wilfully close our eyes? Such adventuiers 

®Ceonoff, Secret Documents As in other publications of secret documents, 
there is some doubt as to their genuineness, but Rose and other historians of 
repute regard them as authentic At any rate, there is nothing in them which 
does not fit m with other things we know of Russian methods at this and at 
other times Only one must be on his guard against attributing to Russia a 
diplomacy to which no other European Power would stoop During this period 
of extremely strained relations with Russia, the Prince sent Balabanoff to the 
Tsar with a letter to explam the situation in Bulgaria m order to avoid the 
breach that seemed to be impending In the letter the Prince had apologized 
for his messenger, who was not used to court manners, and was perhaps a little 
uncouth, and Giers had read the letter to the messenger The Russian couit 
took great pams to receive Balabanoff m a distinguished manner A high 
functionary was sent to conduct him to the palace in a Court carnage The 
mtemew witli the Tsar lasted for half an hour, and he showed great interest 
in Bulgaria QueiM, op ctt , p 152, Ttmes, Nov i, 1883 

‘^Times, Nov 12, 1883 
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as Soboleff , Kaulbars, and Co should not be sent, but those who 
sympathize sincerely with the cause they afe working for It is 
not necessary to point out that our future representative at Sofia 
ought to be, as fai as possible, in the background and not forget 
that every inquisition into the affairs of the countiy can only do 
injury to the end which we have in view.”®® 

It was felt above all that it would not do to lose control of the 
Bulgarian aimy, which must serve as a vanguard to the Russian 
army if another war with Turkey should come Colonel Kaul- 
bars, brother of the general, was sent down for the purpose of 
making an agreement in regard to the control of the army He 
arrived the tenth of November, and the following understanding 
was arranged 

The Bulgarian Minister of War to be appointed by Prince Alexander with 
the consent of the Czar, the Prince alone having the right of revoking this 
appointment The Minister of War not to inteifere m the internal affairs of 
the Principality, and to be directly responsible to the Prince and the National 
Assembly for his acts, and for the estimates of his Ministry The Russian 
officers who come to serve in the Bulgarian army for three years with the Czar’s 
consent to owe obedience to the Prince and the constitution, and the laws of 
Bulgaria ^ 

In other respects, the relations between Russia and Bulgaria did 
not change much during the two years aftei the restoration of 
the constitution of Tirnovo Jonin was replaced by Cojander 
who was perhaps less openly hostile, but was constantly trying 
to undermine the influence of the Prince ®® When Alexander 
proposed an interview with the Tsar, the Tsar refused to receive 
him Scandals regarding his conduct in Sofia weie published in 
the St Petersburg papers ** On one occasion the Tsarina was at 
Darmstadt at the same lime as the Prince, but would not re- 
ceive him and greeted him coldly when she met him in company. 

®“Queill6, op at , p 305 

^Times, Nov 16, 1883 

”®Cojander is spoken of as little attractive externally “He was decidedly 
the weakest, the most unimportant, the most deceitful, the most wanting in 
tact of all the Russian diplomatists who have been in Sofia Not one of them, 
not even Soboleff sent such lying reports to his Government " Koch, op at , 
p 196 He was instructed to work for the removal of Alexander “Of haughty 
character, creating incidents so as to find occasion to give free play to an 
insolence, designed and premeditated ’’ Causes occultes, p 99. 

®”Corti. o-b at . n 
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At the wedding-feast of the Grand Duke Sergius the whole 
Battenberg family w^s invited except the Priiice.*“ Those Rus- 
sian officers who were friendly to the Prince weie looked upon as 
“bad Russians ” Loghmoff, a Russian officer in Bulgaria with 
two beautiful daughters and two other childien, lost his place, 
as Polzikoff and others had done earlier, for that reason/^ 
Once at an evening gathering in Sofia, after the supper, Cojander 
and the Russian officers offended against all etiquette by smok- 
ing The master of the house remonstrated, but to no effect 
until he turned out the lights In the latter pait of 1883, the 
Tsar had to try eight times to get a general to go to Bulgaria 
and serve as minister of war Finally, Prince Cantacuzene was 
sent 

In the spring of 1884 Prince Alexander had the opportunity 
of meeting Queen Victoria, and of visiting Berlin and Vienna. 
Queen Victoiia, as always, showed herself coidial So did Fian- 
cis Joseph, The Kaisei and Bismarck, however, disappointed 
the Prince It was nearly time to renew the agieement of the 
three erapeiors made in 1 88 1 , and it was a cardinal point of their 
diplomacy to lenew and make firm that alliance. This policy of 
theirs affected Piince Alexandei, not only as lulei of Bulgaria, 
but also in his private capacity as a mairiageable young man 
On previous visits m Berlin he had met Princess Victoria, daugh- 
ter of Crown Prince Frederick William, and the two young 
people had become fond of each other The possibility of then 
marriage was widely discussed in Berlin at this time The 
Prince had conversations with both the Kaiser and Bismarck on 
important subjects among which were this marriage and Piince 
Alexander’s relations to Russia Howevei, nothing was said 
directly by the Kaiser at this time concerning the marriage 
project. Only he questioned the Prince a little about his bor- 
rowing money from the Jews and stones concerning his private 
life Borrowing money from the Jews he admitted, but said he 
would not have had to borrow of them, if he had become the 
pensioner of Russia The Kaiser said he thought the latter 
preferable, and advised him to reconcile himself to Russia 
Wilhelm acknowledged that Russia’s treatment of him had not 

«>Ibtd,p 169 

«QueiU6, op oit , pp 342-43 
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always been praiseworthy, and especially blamed the conduct of 
Jonin, but he blamed the Prince for antag9nizing Russia The 
present situation between him and Russia was due, the Prince 
said, to his observance of the conditions under which he was 
made the ruler of Bulgaria by Europe, namely, adherence to the 
treaty of Berlin, and the ruling of Bulgaria for the Bulgarians 
As to his private life, the Prince denied the charges made against 
him, and said the palace in which he lived was like a glass house, 
and that he could not live scandalously if he wanted to without 
raising a great ado At the end of the interview, the Kaiser 
spoke kindly and assured the Prince that he did not believe the 
scandals, and that so long as he was Kaiser, the Prince would 
remain ruler of Bulgana 

In the conversation with Bismarck two days later, the feel- 
ings of the Prince were not spared The Chancellor was brutally 
frank He let the Prince know the principle upon which he based 
his policy ‘ ‘ Germany has no interest in Bulgaria, our interest is 
Peace with Russia ” Consequently, the marriage of the Prince 
with the grand-daughter of the Kaiser was out of the question 
If he wanted to marry a princess, Piincess Beatrice of England, 
or Princess Helen of Mecklenburg would be suitable but “I 
would advise you,” he said, “to marry an orthodox millionaire 
who would establish your position in Bulgaria, for to govern in 
the Orient, bribery rules, and money is needed for that 
In your place, I would perhaps remain a German, for I appre- 
hend that to an honorable, straight-forward character, such as 
yours, it must go against the grain to associate with Orientals 
But, if you wish to remain in Bulgaria, then give yourself up to 
Russia unconditionally, take, if necessary, even an anti-German 
attitude' Indeed, I consider the existence of Bulgaria problem- 
atical It has once been an object to bargain with and sooner or 
later, at all events some time, you will sit in the chimney corner 
calling to memory your stormy youth In Petersburg they know 
our view So I advise you to seize any opportunity to put your- 
self in good relations with Russia Your Highness possesses the 
fullest sympathy of German moderate circles I myself, regard 
you highly but I am the Chancellor of 45 million Germans whose 

‘^Corti, 0^ cit,pp 1 62-6 j, from reports to the Austrian Foreign Office and 
reports of Prince Alexander m the Hartman Archives 
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inteiests I cannot sacrifice for any single Geiman ” As for the 
marriage with Princess Victoria, that would be all right if he 
became again a German Prince 

When Bismarck was through with his talk, the Prince had a 
few words to say in defence of himself The means Russia was 
using against him were, he thought, such as were not used among 
respectable people. He was accused of many offenses in the 
Petersburg papers, and he was guiltless of them all. Concerning 
what relates to my piivate life, you can very easily find out the 
truth through youi German representative I live as under a 
lamp, and anyone can come to me day or night and every Bul- 
garian knows how temperately and carefully I live, and grate- 
fully acknowledges it Bismarck said he knew the Piince spoke 
the truth, and the interview closed 

The Prince was received cordially in the family of the Crown 
Prince, and if they could have had then way, peihaps the mar- 
riage with Victoria might have taken place Although officially, 
Frederick William was opposed — at least Bismarck had said so 
to Prince Alexander, — the Crown Prince had said to the latter, 
that if he weie Kaiser, he would give Alexander his daughter 

A reply which Bismarck sent to a letter from Prince Henry of 
Reuss, German ambassador at Vienna, shows clearly the same 
attitude which he had shown in his conversation with the Prince 
in Berlin Prince Heniy in his lettei to Bismaick had reported 
some coriespondence with Baron Biegeleben, Austrian Consul 
General of Sofia The latter was friendly to Prince Alexander, 
and resented his unfair treatment by Russia Bismarck showed 
in his reply how mistaken such an attitude was 

That the Prince is m a ‘depressed state of mind!’’* I consider necessary 
for the peace of the three Powers and I wish him to remain so To me, he 
appears in the light of an aspirant, and disturber of the peace whose marriage 
project favored by Queen Victoria is a political menace to us as long as he is 
Pnnce of Bulgaria If the Pnnce is compelled to leave Bulgaria, I cannot 

see any harm to the good understanding of the courts of the three Emperors 
The question whether anything is ‘bitter’ for the Prince, or whether Russia 
shows too much malice, lies outside the region of politics and is an affair of 

^“Corti, op, ctt , pp 465-68, who quotes from manuscript m the Prince’s 
handwriting. 

■“The single quotation marks indicate quotations fiom the letter to which 
Bismarck 13 replying. 
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personal sympathy We have no interest as to whether his enemies in 

Bulgaria put a bridle on him or not OriginaJIy, Prince Alexander took 

the Bulgarian principality as a Russian governor, and m no other capacity, 
if he took It with other views, he has thrown off the mask too soon and has let 
the ground crumble away under him with his restless fumbhngs after Turkish, 
Greek, Russian, Bulgarian liberal and English dynastic support I do not 

at all understand why Count Kalnoky has any reluctance to let the Prince fall 
and cannot recognize the interest which Austria has in the maintenance of the 
status quo in Bulgaria, for the Austrian claims to-day do not extend beyond the 
line which we had under consideration when Austria made the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumeha dependent upon Russian decision and recognized that 
Bulgaria lay m Russia’s sphere of operations 

The point of view shown by Bismarck in this letter was more 
formally indicated by the agreement drawn up m 1881, and 
adopted by the three imperial governments In the protocol of 
that treaty were the provisions affecting the Balkan peninsula. 
Austria-Hungary was permitted to annex Bosnia and Herzegov- 
ina when she should judge the moment opportune. The occu- 
pation of Eastern Roumeha by Tuikish troops was to be dis- 
couraged as a menace to the general peace, although the Treaty 
of Berlin gave Turkey the right to build fortifications along East 
Roumehan frontiers, and occupy them with troops The union 
of Eastern Roumeha and Bulgaria was not to be opposed 
This treaty was renewed in 1884, and later in the year the three 
emperors had a friendly meeting at Slaernewice No definite 
results of this meeting were put down in black and white, "nur 
Courtoisie u(nd) Friedenshebe” Bismarck said It was tacitly 
assumed during this time and at this interview, at least by Bis- 
marck, that while Austria had interests in the western part of 
the peninsula, Russia’s interests in the eastern part would be 
respected The limits were not very stiictly drawn Serbia 
might come under the influence of either The fact was that at 
this time Serbia was bound by treaty very closely to Austria- 
Hungaiy, and Roumania, too, was bound to the same Power by 
a treaty made in 1883 Austiia-Hungary and Russia were never 
thoroughly won over to Bismarck’s solution of the Balkan prob- 
lem, the predominance of Russian interests m the East, and of 
Austro-Hungarian in the West Neither Austria-Hungary or 

^^Die Grosie Pohhk, III, 344-46 

^‘Ihd , pp 178-79 

‘’’Ibid , p 369, note 

, p 371 and passtm 
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Germany, as we have seen, was disposed to dispute Russia’s 
preeminent interest wt Bulgaria and Eastein Roumelia. 

So Bulgaiia and Piince Alexander were the victims of a 
thoroughly selfish policy Those responsible were all frank 
about It They did not defend it It was taken for granted 
Neither justice nor meicy for other peoples was in the program. 
The virtues generally known as Christian virtues are not com- 
monly practised in international affairs 



CHAPTER VIII * 

EASTERN ROUMELIA FROM 1879 TO 1885 

While Prince Alexander was troubled and perplexed over the 
government of his principality and the intrigues of Russian 
agents and generals, Eastern Roumelia was traveling a similar 
path, but her experiences were on a somewhat leduced scale 
She had similar political parties, although political nvalnes were 
not so intense; she was a victim of Russian intrigue, but the 
Russian agents were a trifle more considerate, or, at any rate, 
less active 

- The terras upon which Eastern Roumelia was to begin her 
career, as detei mined by the Treaty of Berlin, have already been 
given By its piovisions, it will be remembered, Turkey was to 
have a considerable degree of control She was to appoint the 
governor who, howevei, was to be a Christian and whose ap- 
pointment might be vetoed by the Powers The Porte might 
also veto laws passed by the Eastern Roumelian Assembly. It 
had the right to send troops to the Balkans which separated this 
province from Bulgaria, and it might, upon occasion, send tioops 
within their borders The people of Bulgaria had made their 
own constitution, but those of Eastern Roumelia, though no 
doubt fully as intelligent as their brotheis north of the Balkans, 
were not allowed to make theirs. That was to be made for them 
by a European commission which was to “determine within 
three months the powers and functions of the Governor General, 
as well as the administrative, judicial, and financial system of the 
provinces While the European Commission was doing its 
work, the Russians weie to be in control and were to remain 
until May 3rd, 1879, when, by the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, 
they were compelled to leave 

After the defeat of Turkey by the Russians, the San Stefano 
Bulgaria was administered by them. At first. Prince T cherkaski 
was at the head of the administration, and later, upon his death. 
Prince Dondoukoff-Karsakoff When Eastern Roumelia was 
cut off from Bulgaria, Prince Dondoukoff went to Sofia and 

‘Pp 111, 112, supra 
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General Stolypm became chief administrator Some control 
over the Russian governor was supposed to be exercised by the 
European Commission through the financial powers and duties 
given it by the Treaty of Berlin The Commission was ap- 
pointed, and met foi the first time on September 30, 1878 Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, the British representative, says that 
the Commissioners were men of great mark ^ 

The European Commissioners, the Russian governor, and all 
concerned, found problems and difficulties enough to absorb 
their time and attention They found the Turks expecting the 
restoration of Eastern Roumelia “to the condition of a Tuikish 
vilayet That the Sultan’s political and military authority 
over the territory included m the new province should remain 
intact were the instructions which Salisbury gave Wolff ^ On 
the other hand the Bulgarians of Eastern Roumelia weie ex- 
tiemely restless and anxious foi fear that would take place 
The Russians were leluctant to give up then control in any 
measure to the European Commission The dissatisfaction of 
the people was manifested by numerous petitions protesting 
against the Treaty of Berlin and against the danger which 
seemed to them imminent of the restoration of Tuikish misrule 
The state of mind pi evading in some quarters is indicated by a 
protest sent to Mr Calveit, the British Acting Vice-Consul m 
Philippopolis 

We are astonished at the fearful news that this country, inhabited by pure 
Bulgarians, is to be separated from the other Bulgaria And why were 

there so many sympathies from the English people, when we see to-day that 
the English Government itself desires to subject us again to the unbearable" 
Turkish yoke, the Tyranny of which we had to suffer for five centuries, with 
unspeakable hardships, and from which God delivers us to-day through his 
anointed, the true Czar of the woild. His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor 
Alexander II 

D Wolff, Ramhhng Recollecitoits, II, 197 They were Assim Pasha 
and Abro Pasha for Turkey, von Braunschweig for Germany, M Kallay for 
Austria-Hungary, Baron de Ring and M de Coutouly for France, H D Wolff 
and Lord Donoughmore for Great Britain, M Vernoni for Italy, Col Schep- 
eleff and M Tzerteleff for Russia and M Izvolsky, secretary to the latter, 
just entering upon his diplomatic career 

“Jfrid , p 201 

*Parlia Papers, Turkey, No g, j8j8-jg, p 1 1; 
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A succeeding paragraph shows a good deal of feeling as well 
as crudities of style • 

We loudly protest against this unrighteous decision of the Berlin Congress, 
and we declare that we cannot accept conditions which are calculated to anni- 
hilate us We cannot submit to the infernal authority which for five centuries 
was sucking our blood, crushing our bones, and burning our bodies We declare 
that the Bulgarian people cannot be blotted out from the face of the earth by 
such fictitious designations No, the Bulgarians will try to defend their country 
from the Turkish occupation to the last drop of their blood Streams of Bul- 
garian blood will run again through the newly devastated plains of our unhappy 
fatherland ® 

Some of the piotests were more restrained and in large meas- 
ure justified Besides their objection to the separation of the 
two Bulgarias, it was not strange that they should object to the 
Turlash garrisons which seemed to them not only a threat, but a 
means of separating them definitely from their brothers of the 
Noith That the Goveinor-General and other officials should be 
appointed by the Sultan, seemed to assure the repetition of their 
former miseries and hardships® Mr Layard, British ambas- 
sador at Constantinople at this time, was inclined to be a little 
shoit with the petitioners “I interrupted M Grecoff,” he 
writes to the Marquis of Salisbury, "and informed him that I 
declined to listen to any representation against the Treaty and 
that I must request him to abstain from saying anything more 
upon the subject Sir Drummond Wolff was more consid- 
erate He tried to calm their apprehensions and told them that 
the European governments weie anxious to secure the welfare of 
the people, that the old state of things was not to be restored, 
but a new one set up, that they were to be given power to estab- 
lish a sound government ® 

Another circumstance that caused the members of the Euro- 
pean commission some anxiety was the organization of gymnas- 
tic societies in Eastern Roumeha, the members of which actually 
met for military dull and weie regarded as a menace to the peace 
of the country ® The Russian generals in Eastern Roumeha 

^Parha Papers, Turkey, No S3, 1S78, pp 70-71 
^Parlia Papers, Turkey, No p, iSyp, pp 718, 918, etc 
’’Parha Papers, Turkey, No S4, p 164 
>Parha Papers, Turkey, No p, i8y8, p 117 
“Wolff, op c^i , II, 225-26 
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encouraged them In April, 1 879, leviews weie held by Generals 
Skobeleff and Stolypan at Shvno, Tatar-Bazardjik, and Phihp- 
popohs The former, at least, was much pleased with results 
obtained in so short a time. Against these activities, and against 
the distiibution of arms by Russia in Eastern Roumelia the 
British representatives protested, and the Russian Government 
was induced to command the dissolution of the gymnastic so- 
cieties i'- The experience of Russian agents in Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia sometimes showed the difficulty a Russian 
autocrat encountered in having his wishes earned out Many 
of the Russian representatives in Bulgarian teiritory were 
Pan Slavists, and their enthusiasm often exceeded their discre- 
tion They had ardent supporters in Moscow and St Peters- 
burg, and, whatever they did, they expected then conduct to be 
overlooked in government ciicles, and very likely approved. 

Anothei situation which made tiouble foi the European 
Commission resulted fiom the difficulty the Turks and Bulgar- 
ians had in getting along with each other Dui ing the war, until 
the Russians drove the Turks out, there weie massacres and 
executions of Bulgarians in Eastern Roumelia, but in 1878 and 
1879, the Christians had the upper hand and there were many 
charges of mistreatment of Turks, some of which, no doubt, 
were well founded Numerous petitions were sent in giving de- 
tails of violence, murder, violations of women, and burning of 
Turkish houses and mosques British consuls, upon investi- 
gation, found instances of the abuse of Mussulmans “ Worse 
suffering resulted from famine and from exposure than from 
direct violence A very large number of Turks left their homes 
upon the approach of the Russians after the Russian armies 
crossed the Balkans, They had much better have stayed, for 

“Porliff Papers, Turkey, No p, i8p8, pp 982, 998 

^Nbid , p 975 

“It was a rather frequent practice for Russian foreign representatives to 
act independently of the Government at St Petersburg Cf G L Dickinson, 
the Internahonal Anarchy At one time Jonin in answer to a remark that the 
Prince had always been on good terms with the Tsar until the coming of 
Soboleff and Kaulbars, remarked “The Tsar is not Russia ” Koch, FUrst 
Alexander des Bulgarren Darmstadt, p 184 

I’See for example a list of petitions in Parha Papers, Turkey, No p, 
1878, pp 335-42 

“Jhwf , pp 191, 196, 197, 495, etc 
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the Russians did not as a rule, treat the Turks badly. When 
they left their homes however, their Bulgaiian neighbors or Bul- 
garian fugitives seized their houses and little farms and they 
found it hard, if they came back, to establish their claims In 
some cases the claim was not justified, and where it was, the 
courts and magistrates were not fnendly To care for Turkish 
fugitives at Adnanople and elsewhere in their borders, was a 
duty of the Porte, but to do so was beyond its capacity, and they 
had to depend largely upon private charity. Many perished. “ 

Such interests were incidental to the main work of the Euro- 
pean Commission. The tasks for which it existed were to elab- 
orate a constitution foi Eastern Roumelia and to manage its 
finances The administration was to remain in the hands of the 
Russians until they should leave in May, 1879 However, the 
control of the finances was supposed to carry with it a consider- 
able measure of control ovei the administration “ The com- 
mission sat for eight months — the Treaty allowed three. They 
held seventy sessions and gave to the Eastern Roumelians, an 
‘‘Oiganic Statute” of 495 articles, with annexes of 637 There 
was to be an assembly of one house made up of 56 members, 10 
appointed, 10 serving ex officio, and 36 elected Local govern- 
ment, the organization of the gendarmerie and that of the local 
militia as well as the functions of the central government were 
provided for in great detail It was too elaborately worked out. 
More should have been left to the initiative of the people and 

i'“8o,ooo refugees at one time occupied the Caza of Gumurdjma Of these, 
m three months 10,000 were carried off by disease, exposure, etc ; 30,000 more 
were sent to Adnanople, Constantinople, etc , and from these places were 
transshipped m large numbers to Smyrna and other places in Asia At this 
present moment 40,000 still occupy this district, and except between 6,000 and 
7,000 who are in the town and live in huts in its immediate vicmity they are 
distributed in the diflferent villages ” Their pinched faces and wild half- 
famished looks told only too plainly their story From the report of Robert H 
Walpole, Parha Papers, Turkey, No g, i8yg, p 432 See also the report of 
D Mackenzie Wallace, , pp 433-3S, and other particulars m the same 
volume 

“The principal financial regulations issued by the International Commis- 
sion were that they should make the budget, make payments, regulate salaries, 
and appoint the Director General of Fmances, Parha Papers, Turkey, No g, 
i878-7g,g 65 

"The Organic Statute is given in State Papers, Vol 70, and in Parha 
Papers, Turkey, No g, iSyg 
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more chance for adaptation 1® A provision which forbade ahy 
change in the Organic Statute was peihaps logical, as it was 
made by the representatives of the Powers, but was hardly wise. 
The Sultan had the right of veto and used it on certain occasions 
to the detriment of the province One of the lights given him 
by the Tieaty of Berlin, the Sultan did not think best to exer- 
cise, that was the occupation of the Eastern Roumelian frontier 
with Turkish soldiers That seems strange when so much was 
made at the Berlin Conference of that provision. But either he 
did not want to spare the soldiers, or he was afraid it would lead 
to serious trouble m view of the intense opposition of the prov- 
ince to the presence of Turkish soldiers anywhere within their 
borders Representatives of the Powers in Constantinople 
advised caution in the matter 

The financial duties of the European Commission gave a 
good deal of trouble The Russian governor claimed that what- 
ever undertakings had been entered upon under Russian admin- 
istration must be carried on by them and that money for the 
purpose must be reserved Mr Schmidt, who had been ap- 
pointed Director General of Finance, received only 10,000 
pounds, Turkish, from the branch of the Treasury at Philip- 
popolis, and he had difficulty in getting hold of the amount held 
in Slivno The archives of the treasury were sadly incomplete, 
a corrupt, or at any rate unfavorable, contract had been made 
with a certain M Marechal , and a large sum of money had been 
sent from Eastern Roumelia to Bulgaria “ On his journey to 
Slivno, It was with difficulty that Mr Schmidt was protected 
from violence The people with whom he talked said the hos- 
tility shown was not personal but was directed against the 
European Commission This body was intending to bring back 
the Turkish government and to take money which belonged to 
widows and orphans to the Sultan at Constantinople Before 

“There were certain unimportant details which might be changed by the 
leg;islative body 

“C Serins, La Rowmihe onetitale et la Bulgarte actuelle, pp 59-60 

^Parha Papers, Turkey, No p, pp 226-27 See also p 349, and Wolff, 
op Clt , pp 222 ff 

’^^Ibid , p 750 “The Governor of Slivno is still committing great irregu- 
larities He IS ordering the local cashier to make payments without any refer- 
ence to the Commission or the Committee on Finance and he is prohibiting the 
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tii& European Commission was dissolved, things were somewhat 
better Sir Drummond Wolff wrote to Salisbury in May, 1879, 
that “during the last few weeks the Direction of Finance has 
been progressing moie favorably,” that Mr Schmidt had pro- 
cured the Shvno chest, and that the sum of 80,000 1 was in the 
treasuiy However, it was not found an easy matter to raise 
the amount needed for current expenses, and for the dues to 
Turkey 

The man selected to preside under the Sultan over the des- 
tinies of Eastern Roumeha was a man of Bulgarian ancestiy 
through his mother, but Greek by his father, and of Greek edu- 
cation His father was goveinoi of Samos and had the title of 
Prince, which, accordingly, was also given the son The son, 

payment into our hands of certain sums due us In short, I entirely despair of 
the Commission obtaining a complete hold of the finances, before the evacu- 
ation " Parha Papers, Turkey, No p, p 712 Wolff to Salisbury, March 6, 
1879 

“JM , p 1043 

^®Sir Drummond Wolff's account of the work of the Eastern Roumehan 
Commission is worth quoting at this point "It was deteriiuned to form a dis- 
tinct Government for Eastern Roumeha, to settle that Government on a solid 
and economical basis, to secure for the Sultan that amount of authority which 
appertains to a Monarch in Constitutional countries and for the people the 
most ample measure of freedom, equality, and self-government, under laws and 
institutions adapted to local exigences 

"With this view the Governor-General, by Treaty necessarily a Christian, 
and appioved by the Powers, was made as it were the Sultan's Minister for 
Eastern Roumeha He was to act in two capacities, namely, as the head of 
the Local Administration, and as the Agent of the Sultan for such rights as 
were reserved to the Sovereign himself, The people were to be self-taxed, to 
collect their own taxes, and to maintain their own police and legal Tribunals 
In a word, the Local Administration was separate from, and independent of, 
any control from Constantinople, except that of the Sultan himself Law and 
justice were secured and as I hope an equitable Local Administration 

“In return, the Sultan was vested with quite as much power as the Queen 
exercises in her kingdom The law runs in his name His sanction with a 
limitation of time is required for the making, alteration, or abrogation of laws 
He IS the fountain of honor, and appoints the prmcipal oflScers of the local 
niihtia and gendarmerie His approval is necessary for the nomination of the 
chief officers of the province He has the power of amnesty and pardon He is 
the head of the Posts, Customs, and Telegraphs, the guardian of the frontiers, 
and the diplomatic organ He has the nght of comage He receives three- 
tenths of the revenues of the province for the purposes of the Central Govern- 
ment " Parha Papers, Turkey, No ij, rSSo, p 2 
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Alexander Bogovides, or Aleko Pasha, as the Tuiks called him, 
had had considerablie diplomatic experience as repiesentative of 
the Porte He had been Tuikish ambassador in Pans and Vi- 
enna He was an accomplished linguist, though, strange to say, 
he was not acquainted with Bulgarian On the whole he was 
popular, or at least acceptable, to the Roumelians. When his 
tram first enteied Bulgarian territory fiom Constantinople, the 
people along the route were anxious to see whether he wore the 
Turkish head dress or the Bulgarian Was he to be closely 
under the influence of the Sultan, or was he to rule as a Bulgarian 
governor? He had asked the advice of the British ambassador. 
Sir Henry Layard, and Layard said that he wouldn’t advise him, 
but he thought the proper thing was to wear the fez Aleko 
had not done so, however When he got to the border, he took 
off his Turlash fez, his wife handed him the Bulgarian kalpak, 
and he put it on The tacit piomise he thus made was well kept, 
for he ruled in the inteiests of the province Pie reminded his 
people in his speech read to them that no Ottoman troops could 
be called in without his oiders, and he hoped then conduct 
would be such that it would not be necessary to call them in 
He never had occasion to send for them, and as we have seen, the 
Sultan never thought it best to send troops to occupy the 
frontier His intention was, he told an interviewei , to fill gov- 
ernment offices with Bulgarians, for he was confident that he 
could find competent Bulgarians In this matter he kept his 
promise, though he thought best to appoint a foreigner to man- 
age the finances, in fact the same Mr Schmidt who was em- 
ployed by the European Commission 

This European Commission held together long enough to see 
the new government started, making the point especially that 

“Aleko Pasha was wealthy, but he and his wife were loath to spend their 
money For that reason, and perhaps because he liked a quiet life, he enter- 
tained very little He was much interested in the study of language, and was 
fond of using a comparative word book He spoke French, Greek, Turkish, 
Arabic, Persian, Italian, Rumanian, and German fluently, but not Bulgarian 
In the Bulgarian language he never became proficient Von Mach, Elf Jahre 
Balkan, pp 146, 161 

‘^Farha Papers, Turkey, No p, p 1043 

’“iW , p 1046 

^Parha Papers, Turkey, No p, pp 1031-31 
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Turkish troops could not be called in without their consent 
No action by the commission was found nqpessary, and it soon 
disbanded , to be reformed, however, a little later for the purpose 
of advising the Porte in regard to the organization of the other 
European provinces of the Ottoman Empire, according to 
Article XXIII of the Treaty of Berlin 

Another European Commission was appointed to ascertain 
conditions prevailing among the inhabitants of Eastern Rou- 
melia, where, in the Rhodope Mountains south of Phihppopohs, 
theie was great suffering among large numbers of Tuikish 
refugees For much of the suffenng, the Russian army seemed to 
be responsible Stories of horrible murders, violation of women, 
and massacres of children were told to members of the Commis- 
sion. The stories were not credited by some of the Commis- 
sioners and some of the British public *** It was held to be not 
the duty of the Commission to fix responsibility, but to reveal 
conditions in order that relief might be sent 

The internal history of Eastern Roumeha, compared to that 
of Bulgaria during the years 1879 to 1885, was uneventful. 
There was no coup d’ 4 tat as in Bulgaria in 1881, and for two or 
three years there were no political parties Two appeared at the 
elections of 1881, one called the casionists and the other the 
unionists, the former liberal, the latter conservative Both 
names seemed to have been chosen by the conservatives Both 
parties were for the union, but inasmuch as the conservatives 
claimed to stand for the only practicable way of bringing about 
the union, that is, with the help of Russia, they had to monop- 
olize the name. The name casionist, meaning one supported 
from the budget, seemed to imply that those who belonged to 
that party were in it only for money and power 1881 was the 
year of Prince Alexander’s assumption of power and Karaveloff 
and other Liberals came to Philippopolis to help keep things 
active there A newspaper was started in the interest of the 
Liberals Karaveloff was not allowed by the Sultan to take an 
office offered him and, although he stood for election to the 
assembly, he failed. 

““See Spectator for Nov 16, 23, and 30, 1878 The correspondent of the 
Daily News and other English observors acquitted the Russian army of the 
atrocities charged 
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It was the desire and expectation of Russia to rule in Eastern 
Roumelia, as it was,in Bulgaria, but in one, as in the other, she 
failed for lack of real sympathy with the people She showed 
herself unkind and overbearing The Russian representatives 
looked upon themselves as masters, not as helpers, and their 
meddling, dictatoiial ways did not fail to alienate the Bulgarians 
south of the Balkans as well as those to the north. The following 
anecdote is told by von Huhn in his Struggle of the Bulgarians for 
National Independence 

‘‘An Eastern Roumelian once lepeated to me the following 
speech which had been addressed to him by a Russian consul at 
an evening party “You are a prefect? Veiy well, but I hope 
that you are aware that you only hold that post, thanks to 
Russia, and that it is your duty to consider yourself a Russian 
prefect You Bulgarians imagine sometimes that we are only 
here on a visit, but you must be made to understand that we are 
quite at home here ” “And,” added the prefect, “it was not as 
if the consul had told me this only once' But whenever he met 
me he repeated the same thing, so that finally I used to get into a 
state of nervous excitement when I only caught sight of him in 
the distance 

No one however could resent the fatherly advice given the 
Bulgarians of Eastern Roumelia by Tsar Alexander II upon the 
departure of the Russian troops in May, 1879 “I know there 
are many amongst you,” he said, “who are not satisfied with the 
position created for your country by the Treaty, and who desiie 
by force and revolution to attain an object incompatible with 
the decision of the Powers I cannot approve of such an inten- 
tion, since its execution without the will and consent of the 
Powers IS out of the question and might involve your country in 
fresh disasters ” Consul-General Michell however, was of the 
opinion that some Bulgarians were disappointed that the Tsai 
counselled quiet.*® 

After the Tsar’s proclamation General Obrutcheff spoke 
He had been chosen to present the message from Russia, because 
it was believed that a statement from an ardent Pan Slavist, 
such as he, would be more effective than from a more conserva- 

“Pp. 13-14 

^Parlia Papers, Turttey, No p, p 1024 
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tive representative. He told them that it was of no use to expect 
help from any outside power to accompli^ the desired union. 
“Neither Russia or Europe desires the shedding of another drop 
of blood He told them he thought the presence in Eastern 
Roumelia of Turkish soldiers was not likely, that the strategical 
advantages of garnsoning the frontier were found to be of no 
account, that they should keep themselves quiet and not 
evoke the necessity of Turkish troops in their country For a 
little time, the hope of the union of the two provinces in the 
near future was given up 

The Russian representative in Eastern Roumelia at first was 
Prince Tzerteleff, and as long as he was there, Russian interests 
did not suffer During the last months of his holding the office 
he was on leave of absence and his place was taken by his secre- 
tary, M Isvplski, the same one who played so important a part 
in the negotiations preceding the World War He was a man of 
ability and tact, although at that time less than twenty-five 
years of age. In 1881 both men left, and M Krebel was made 
Consul-General He is described as a worthy rival of Kaulbars, 
and relations between him and Aleko Pasha soon became 
strained "Krebel meddled in the affairs of the country, ex- 
pressed a judgment over each regulation of the Governor- 
General, claimed the following out of his decision and exeicised 
pressure upon representatives of the Sobranje through his pres- 
ence in person at each session ” A national party began at this 
time, they had a flag on which was inscribed “Bulgarians for 
Bulgana and through Bulgaria ’’ Forty per cent of the repre- 
sentatives were included in the party In the army an anti- 
Russian party developed In 1881, twelve demands were 
pressed for inci easing the share of the Bulgarian soldi^s in their 
own army Some of these were, that all places on the staff 
should be filled by Bulgarian officers, that the Adjutant General 
and the Military Adviser should be native Bulgarians, that no 
independent commands should be conferred upon those not pro- 

^'■Ihid , p 1026 Another translation is ,“I say to you frankly, neither 
Russia nor Europe is willing to shed another drop of blood for you " Seikis, 
op ct/ , p 96, note 

®^Ma]or von Mach, Mf Jahre Balkan, p 170 

“’Serge Gopcevic, Bulganen uni Ostrumehon, p, 278 
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ficient in Bulgarian speech If the Govei nor-General should not 
grant their demands^-they said they would lesign Most of their 
demands weie granted Another manifestation of the dislike of 
Russian control of the army was the bad behavior of scholars 
toward Russian teachers, so that the Russian Government had 
to be particular as to whom it sent After a while Krebel was 
sent to Spain, and M. Sovokm was put in his place He was 
indolent and left things to his secretary, M Igelstrom The 
latter knew nothing of the pieparations for the revolution of 
1885, and was dismissed in disgrace foi his alleged lack of 
intelligence 

Austria seems to have scored a point over Russia in Eastern 
Roumelia The Austrian representative, Ritter von Piombazzi, 
was held in high esteem by Aleko Pasha and his policy of refus- 
ing to meddle in Roumelian politics was a refreshing contrast, 
to that of most of the Russian representatives Here was an 
illustration of the fable of the contest between the sun and the 
wind as to which one should make the traveller take off his coat. 
The British representative, M. Michell, was not quite so much a 
favorite He did not attach himself so closely to Aleko Pasha as 
Mr Lascelles, British Consul General in Sofia, did to Prince 
Alexander 

“Mach, Blf Jahre Balkan, p 195 ff 

“Drandar, Cmg ans de rSgne, p 50 

“JZnd , p. 47, Mach, op ctl , p 171 Revolution of Philippopolis, p. 36. 



CHAPTER IX * 

UNION OF THE TWO BULGARIAS 

On September i8th, 1885, came the event to which every 
good Bulgarian had been looking forward for seven years — the 
union of the two Bulganas. Prince Alexander was at his castle 
near Varna at this time When he came in from his morning 
ride there were several telegrams on his table and the first one he 
opened was from Major Nicolaieff, commander-in-chief of the 
South Bulgarian troops It read as follows ^ 

“To His Highness Prince Alexander' The whole people of 
South Bulgaria has to-day in all cities and places, proclaimed the 
union with North Bulgaria and designated Your Highness as 
Prince The army of South Bulgaria has already taken the oath 
of allegiance and stationed itself on the Turkish border They 
await with impatience to see their new chief in their midst and 
to receive his orders ” The Prince without much hesitation de- 
cided to accept the situation although he was apparently not at 
all prepared for the event Karaveloff, his prime minister was 
not with him, but the Prince found him by telegiaph at Tirnovo 
and asked him “Are you ready to go with me to Phihppopolis?” 

Karaveloff answered, “Yes, for you have no choice but to 
abdicate or place youiself at the head of the movement.” 

To this the Piince replied “I will, then, go with you to-day 
over the Schipka Pass to Phihppopolis ” 

Of course the Prince knew, as did everyone else, that there 
were many who desiied the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia It was expected some time, but its coming now was a 
surpnse both to the Prince and to everyone else, except those 
who had successfully put the thing through A few days before 
the event the Prince had been apprised of an active movement 
for the union, and had met two of its agents , but he had come out 
strongly against it, and had, apparently, won his visitors to his 

'Corti, Alexander von Battenberg, sein Kampf den Zaren und Bismarck 
pp 190, 19J £F The story is told from a manuscript left by the Pnnce m the 
Hartenau archives 
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point of view After this, the Prince seems to have given the 
matter no more thought * 

Whether the thing could be put thiough was doubtful. It 
was a breach, and a seiious breach, of the Tieaty of Berlin, 
which the six great Powers of Europe had signed, and for whose 
execution they were consequen,tly lesponsible Moreover, 
Turkey and Bulgaiia’s Balkan neighbors were not likely to be 
pleased at the event In view of Prince Alexander's lecent 
difficulties with Russia, there was not likely to be aid from that 
direction 

The Russian lepresentatives in Bulgaria at first were at a 
loss what attitude to take Col Tschitchagoff thoroughly ap- 
proved of what had happened He tliiew himself into the arms 
of the Prince “warmly felicitating him for standing in with the 
Rumelists ” He told the Prince that the Eastern Rouraelian 
militia had been mobilized and sent to the fiontier to defend it 
from Turkey, and that he had sent ordeis to Russian officers in 
different cities to submit to the new government Captain 
Chivaioff had said to Tschitchagoff “The movement is only 
the work of a party, and if Prince Alexander wishes to enter 

^Parha Papers, Turkey, No 1, 18S6, p 133 

There is some doubt as to the part the Prince himself played m the plot 
Shortly before the proclamation of the union the Prince had an interview with 
M de Giers at Franzenbad and at the end of the inteiview Giers said to the 
Prince "It is well understood, is it not, that there will be nothing in Roumelia " 
The Pnnce replied that he saw no near at hand movement When the revolu- 
tion came only a few weeks after this, Giers, the Tsar, and Bismarck were 
inclined to accuse Alexander of bad faith To the same purpose Dr J F Fuller 
speaks of "the insurrection in Eastern Roumelia prepared long m advance with 
(the Prince’s) approval, and probably even with his active cooperation and 
cites as authorities Dr Charles Roy and Spindion Gopcevic, both unfriendly 
witnesses Fuller, Btsmarck's Ihplomacy at its Zenith, p 20, Roy, Souvenirs 
pohhques, etc , p 16, S Gopcevic, Bulgarten und Oslrumehen, pp 303-4 
M Geo Fillion, Entre Slaves, p 103, says that ten times dunng the course of 
1885, the conspirators had interviews with Prince Battenberg and Karaveloff. 
Ten times they came to Sofia, their chief. Dr Stransky at their head, to an- 
nounce that all was ready and the outbreak was at hand ’’ M Pillion was 
connected with the Havas News Agency which was pro-Russian No doubt 
the Pnnce knew that there were projects in the air for the uniting of the two 
Bulganas, but he himself was not of the stuff conspirators are made, and he 
may be acquitted of deliberately lymg to Giers, if it is true that Dr Stransky 
and his associates had been over and over again telling him of plots that never 
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Eastern Roumelia, I will arrest him.” Chivaroff was sent to a 
place wheie he would have no chance to^ intercept the Prince * 
On the reception of the news in Russia, public opinion as voiced 
by the newspapers was almost unanimously favorable The 
Saint Petersburg coriespondent of the Times wrote that the 
Russians were overjoyed There is “but one harmonious cry of 
proud delight and satisfaction in the Russian Press, a rare 
phenomenon indeed — at this successful realization of their dear- 
est wishes and of the aspirations of the separated Bulgarians ” 
He said that it was the prevailing opinion that the thing was 
planned for by the three emperors at Skiernievice and Kremsier 
together with the annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina to 
Austna-Hungary ^ 

Such howevei, were not the plans of the thiee Emperors just 
at this time, notwithstanding the provision in the Tieaty of 
1881, declaring for the union. The Prince had telegraphed to 
the Tsar "You love the Bulgarian nation, I therefore hope you 
will approve what I have done ” To this, the Tsar replied 
“It IS because I love the Bulgarian nation that I disapprove 
what you have done,”® an answer that effected its purpose 
though it was not altogether true The Tsar forbade the Rus- 
sian Minister of War in Bulgaiia to exercise his functions and 
the Russian officers to aid in the revolution So M Cantacuzene 
became the military attache of M Cojander and the Russian 
officers were ordered to Russia, though some were seen a little 
later going around in civilian clothes ® The recall of the high 
officers of the Bulgarian army embittered the Bulgarian people, 
who complained that, “having paid the Russian officers like 
princes during six years, they are now abandoned by them in 
their hour of need The conduct of tlie Russian agent at Sofia, 
Cojander, was exasperating Nine leading members of the 
Chamber went to him with a message which they wished to send 
to the Tsar, and he refused to transmit it ® So the message was 

^Revolution de Phdtppopohs, pp 59, 61 

*-Times, Sept 21, j88j 

‘Parka Papers, Turkey, No 1, 1886, p 6 

‘Ibid , p 103 ‘‘They came m cmhan clothes to say good-bye with tears 
m their eyes ” Roy, op cil , p 26 
’’Ihid , p 68 
‘Ihid , p 22 
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sent directly Also a delegation was sent to mteiview the Tsar, 
who was then at Copenhagen The delegation was received both 
by Giers and by the Tsar, but not much satisfaction was ob- 
tained The official position taken by the Russian Government 
was expressed in a telegram from Gieis He said that there had 
been no change in the sentiments of Russia toward the Bulgarian 
people It was intelligible that the Bulgarians should desire the 
union — such was also the wish of Russia, but the Emperor could 
tiot approve the means to which they had had recourse against 
the wish of His Majesty " 

The revolution in Eastern Roumelia was of special concern 
to the Porte, as both Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia were her 
dependencies, and the deposition of the governor she had recent- 
ly appointed was a measure of rebellion against her authority 
Nevertheless, the Sultan was not sure that it was best for him to 
ict The seiiousness of the situation was not realized at his 
:ourt until the twentieth when he sent messengers to find out 
:rom foreign representatives what their views were Then he 
:alled together all the ministers and former Grand Vizieis in the 
capital to a council The session lasted many hours No action 
was agreed upon, but it was decided to send a diplomatic note of 
protest to the Powers, and to despatch a few hundred men to the 
frontier “ The Sultan himself did not want to take any decided 
iction, and so changed the ministry at this time He simply 
appealed to the Powers to have the Treaty of Beilin enforced 
The Powers were anxious that the Sultan should not use force, 
as, if he did, there was great danger that public opinion in Russia 
would compel that government to interfere with a likelihood of 
worse massacres than m 1876 They acknowledged that the 
Sultan had the right to attack the Prince, but argued that it 

^Parha Papers, Turkey, No /, p 89 The Russian Foreign Minister 
:old the British ambassador that the Tsai held the union desirable, but that he 
Jid not approve of revolution and that they could count on Ins intervention if 
the matter should be taken up The deputation itself reported that the Tsar 
promised in union with the other Powers to try to bring about a favorable 
jolution F Rachfahl, Deutschland und die WeltpohHk, I, 547 

“IZiid.p 4 

^'■Tmes, Sept 24, 1885 

^^Parha Papers, Turkey, No i, 1886, p 10 Kiamil Pasha became Grand 
Vizier and Said Pasha, Foreign Minister 
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would not pay him to do so Salisbury reminded him of the 
probable great expenditure and danger a^id showed him that 
Prince Alexander was likely to be more favorable to Turkey than 
anyone else that might take his place One of the first things 
the Prince did after the proclamation of union was to send a 
message to the Porte giving assurance that the Union carried 
with it absolutely no hostile intention against Turkey, and 
promising that it would be his most earnest endeavor to protect 
the Turks and other Mohammedans living under his rule 
The Prince kept his word, and became well liked by his Moham- 
medan subjects of whom there were 600,000 in Bulgaria and 
1 80,000 in Eastern Roumelia 

More threatening than Turkey were the other Balkan States, 
with one exception Roumania kept calm, thinking she would 
gam moie by doing so than by fighting for a little strip of terri- 
tory Serbia and Greece began immediately to talk about com- 
pensations. If Bulgaria was to be made a Greater Bulgaria, 
there ought to be a Greatei Serbia and a Greater Greece 
M Gavashanine, the Serbian Foreign Minister, said to the 
British ambassador that it would be quite impossible for Serbia 
to remain inactive Her sacrifices on account of the Treaty of 
Berlin had been enormous, and several million francs had been 
expended for railroads alone, whereas neither Turkey nor Bul- 
garia had met their lespective obligations So Serbia insisted 
on the Treaty or aggrandizement There was no money in the 
treasuiy, but that was a reason for going to war “A naked man 
will jump far” is a Serbian proverb that the Serbian minister 
quoted In what direction she should jump, whether toward the 
south or east was at first uncertain She finally decided to attack 
Bulgaria and appropriate the districts lying just east of her 
border, the former sanjaks of Sofia and Vidm Her army was 
promptly mobilized and money was borrowed through Austrian 
and French bankers In Athens, a public meeting was held at 
which inflammatory speeches weie made One of the leaders, 
who seems to have been one of then most eloquent orators ex- 
claimed "Let the Powers go to the devil, we do not want their 


, p 80 

“Corti, op nt , p 199 

^^Parha Papers, Turkey, No i, 18S6, p 64 
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piotection nor are we afraid of their threats ” When the prime- 
minister said that Geeece wished to live m peace, the crowd 
responded with ‘‘Long live war ” But her activities were more 
likely to be against Turkey than against Bulgaiia 

The Great Powers who had made the Tieaty of Berlin were 
very anxious over the situation, and held interviews and sent 
dispatches back and forth and tried in every way to control 
events It was especially the affaii of Austria-Hungary, as 
the nearest friend of Serbia at that time, to restrain her So 
Kalnoky, foreign minister, tried, and had Count Khevenhullei , 
Austro-Hungarian minister in Seibia, tell ICing Milan that 
Austria-Hungary would not appiove of arbitrary military action 
on the part of Seibia King Milan noticed that the woid ‘toler- 
ate’ was not used and from that fact, took encouragement 
At another time, Kalnoky diiected Khevenhuller to say that 
Austria-Hungary could not forfeit good relations with other 
Powers for the sake of Serbia He had added to the instructions 
sent for the regulation of Serbia’s conduct this sentence’ “If 
Serbia instead of its present peaceful policy changes it for an 
aggressive one, then it will separate from us,’’^® but Francis 
Joseph eliminated that statement. 

Bismarck, who was contemptuous of all the little Balkan 
States and thought them impudent to meddle with the settle- 
ment the Great Powers had leached, was not in sympathy with 
the Austrian alliance with Serbia, but he acknowledged Austiia 
to be more especially interested m the Balkans and conceded 
that perhaps the Austrians were the best judges in the matter 
He said, however, that Germany could not fight to help them 
because of the French danger In a letter to Prince Heniy of 
Reuss, Bismarck had some interesting and appropriate things to 
say about the demand for compensations, which Greece and 
Serbia were making 

“In regard to a right of Serbia to take compensation because 
Bulgaiia and East Roumelia weie united, we cannot think in 
what sense the woid “light” may be taken The alleged justi- 

'^^Parha Papers, Turkey, No i,i886,^<i) 113-15 Greece started seveial 
months later to seize territory which she thought she ought to have The 
Powers protested, and she was brought to time by a blockade of her coast 

’^Corti, op Oil , p aoo 

“JZad , p 206 
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fication, the maintaining of the balance of power will not bear 
examination If one understands th« word in the usual 

sense, that no state should be powerful enough to threaten the 
independence of the rest, it strikes one that we cannot possibly 
apply it to the relations of the Balkan States with each other 
Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, have now each something like two 
million people, Montenegio only one quarter million, but Rou- 
mania five or six , this relation would undergo no essential change 
through the addition of 800,000 Roumelists to Bulgana The 
use of the word "compensation’’ in the mouth of Serbia is simply 
a palliation of their covetousness I would not grudge their 
receiving an increase of territory, if possible in a peaceful way, 
but to assert a rightful claim is a presumption of a childish 
nature such as we are accustomed to expect from the young 
people of the South 

Serbia had had quarrels with Bulgaria over two matters dur- 
ing the yeai before the coup d’dtat of September 1 8th One was 
a boundary dispute The river Timok formed part of the 
boundary line between the two countries, and during the year 
1884, the channel of the river had changed somewhat, so that 
there was a doubt as to whether a certain island near Bregovo 
belonged to the one country, 01 to the other The Serbian 
occupying troops were driven out by those of Bulgaria, and a 
breach of diplomatic relations ensued “ Attempts were made 
by Prince Alexander and King Milan to settle the question of 
possession amicably, but it remained unsolved in 1885 Another 
matter that had led to controversy and bad blood was the pres- 
ence in Bulgaria of political fugitives from Serbia, and the re- 
fusal of the Bulgarian government to deliver them up The dis- 
cussion over the little island led to a correspondence between the 
two rulers which reached a considerable degree of intimacy, as 
neither of them thought the boundary dispute very important 
Their letters contained expressions of the deepest mutual regard 
and affection In December, King Milan had written “Let 
Bulgaria and Serbia fight one another, we aie, and we were, and 

“Dia Grasse Pohhk, V, la He might have added, "old people of the 
North " Cf G L Dickinson, Internahonal Anarchy, p 282, apropos of the 
demand for compensations by Germany, Russia, and England in China 

^’‘nmes, Oct 29, 1884, p 8 
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we shall remain true to each other No doubt he meant it at 
the time When, sDon after the union was declared, Serbia 
threatened war against either Bulgaria or Turkey, Prince 
Alexander, remembering the friendly relations he had recently 
had with King Milan, sent him a letter giving the reasons for 
the union of the two Bulgarias and suggesting an understanding 
among the Balkan States in regard to spheres of action The 
Prince also suggested an intimate entente between the two 
countries King Milan did not think favorably of such a plan, 
noi would he consider joint action against Turkey from whom 
Alexander was expecting an attack Three weeks later the 
Prince sent a messenger to King Milan looking toward an 
agreement, but the Serbian luler refused to receive him 

For Great Britain, Salisbury did the correct thing upon le- 
cemng the news of the event of September i8th, and telegraphed 
to Sir Arthur Paget, ambassador at Vienna, asking if Austria- 
Hungaiy was disposed to join Her Majesty’s Goveinment in 
malang strong lepresentations to the Bulgarian Government in 
favor of maintaining the Treaty of Beihn To the Queen he 
expressed himself as in favor of a personal union of the two Bul- 
garias with other arrangements remaining as they were The 
Queen m answer referied to the bad treatment of the Piince by 
the Tsar, and thought it well to encourage the building of a 
strong state in the Balkans, if it were to be unfriendly to Russia 
She thought the deposition of the Piince would be an injustice, 
and a danger to Turkey On Septembei 27th, Salisbury di- 
rected Sir William White, British ambassador at Constantinople, 
to strive to keep the Sultan from military intervention in East- 


“'■Corti, op cil , pp 173 ff, ao3 

^’‘Corti, op czt , p 203 These are the reasons given by King Milan for his 
refusal to receive Prince Alexander's letter “He felt that if the contents of the 
Prince’s letter had not received the sanction of His Highness’s Ministers any 
such negotiations upon such a basis might be discovered by them later, and that 
if they were merely a platonic expression of friendly feelings which did not in 
reality exist, they would be useless Besides, he might offend the Sultan by 
negotiating with his vassal who had violated his engagements Parlta Papers, 
Turkey, No i, 1886, p, 204 

, p 2 

“■*00111, op Clt , p 202 
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ern Roumelia if no violence were offered to the Mussulmans 
there, and to resist proposals for the depoaition of the Prince 

To English audiences Salisbury expressed himself on the 
Bulgaiian situation, on October 7th at Newport and at the 
Lord Mayor's banquet on November 9th One thing he had to 
do was to explain the change of policy from that of 1878 He 
claimed both policies to be sound. In 1878, the Greater Bul- 
garia could not be tolerated when it was occupied by Russian 
armies Now Bulgaria was independent of Russia, and it was 
in Great Britain’s interest that it be strong “Our policy,” he 
said at Newport, “I need not tell you is to uphold the Turkish 
Empire whenever it can be genuinely and healthily upheld ; but 
whenever its rule is proved by events to be inconsistent with the 
welfare of populations, then to stave to cherish and foster 
strong self-sustaining nationalities who shall make a genuine and 
impoilant contribution to the future freedom and independence 
of Europe At the Lord Mayor’s banquet he said he was sure 
that if the decision of the Poweis weie against the people’s 
wishes, it would not stand for long He also expressed the 
opinion that it was not good statesmanship to oppose the politi- 
cal change in Bulgaria on the ground that, if additions were 
made to Bulgarian territory, compensation must be given her 
Balkan neighbors If the Powers went on that principle, Bul- 
garia would not ref lain from aggression, but Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Serbia would all go together and you would have three small 
Powers to deal with instead of one.*’ The British policy of 1885 
was more in accord with British democratic tradition than that 
of seven years earlier, and no doubt the prime-minister took 
more satisfaction in following it than he did that of the Berlin 
Congress, which he had supported as Beaconsfield’s Foreign 
Minister 

It was, of course, recognized as soon as the outbreak in East- 
ern Roumelia occurred that it would be necessary for all the 
Great Powers to act together in order to act effectively. The 
Russian government proposed that the ambassadors at Constan- 


“Pflfho Papers, Turkey, No i, 18S6, pp 19-30. 
^’‘Times, Oct 8, 1885 
^’’Times, Nov 10, 1885. 
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inople should meet and agree upon a policy They succeeded 
dter a few informal meetings in agreeing upon a declaration, of 
vhich the following are significant portions 

The Powers received favorably the Sultan’s request to join 
nm "in the task of suppressing the disorders agitating one of the 
irovinccs of his Empire ’’ They censure severely the events 
vhich have occurred in Eastern Roumelia. 

The maintenance of peace being the unanimous desire of the 
Sreat European Powers, they are determined to make it re- 
spected throughout the whole of the Balkan Peninsula 

“They call the serious attention of the Bulgarian people to 
the responsibility under which they rest, and they warn them 
against yielding to reckless impulse, the consequence of which 
they would undergo without having any hope of external aid.”*® 
The note was delivered to the Bulgarian government on October 
15th, and a few days later they replied, promising to comply 
tvith its conditions • 

The Government have succeeded m putting the Bulgarian populations 
Deyond the frontiers on their guard against dangerous impulses which might 
disturb peace 

They thank the Poweis for their benevolent disposition, and tiust that 
they will intercede with the Sultan for the realization of the ardent desire of 
the population so that instead of seeing the peace threatened by the separation 
of two sister countries, they may strengthen its security by union “ 

But the declaration of October 13th was only a gesture 
In order to solve the Eastern Roumelian question, a more 
formal meeting of the Powers was necessary, so the ambassadors 
of the Six Powers and the Turkish foreign minister met in No- 
vember for that purpose As at the Congress of Berlin, Russia 
and Great Britain were opposed to each other It was to be ex- 
pected that Russia and England at this time should take oppo- 
site sides in a discussion on the Eastern Question or any other 
question of foreign policy In this same year, war was threat- 
ened on account of Russian aggression m Afghanistan Russia 
was Great Britain’s most consistent enemy duiing the whole of 
the last half of the nineteenth century The leasons for the 
reversal of attitude by these two Powers is easily understood 


^Parha Papers, Turkey, No i, 1886, p 15 
^Ibid , pp 87-88 
“IZud , p 151 
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Russia could not put up with the "ingratitude” of Alexander of 
Battenberg England, whose representative»came home in 1878 
boasting of a peace with honor, because the plan for a Greater 
Bulgaria had been thwarted, was pleased with it now because 
the Greater Bulgaria of 1885 was not fiiendly to Russia 

Seven formal meetings of the ambassadors weie held The 
Sultan wished the Powers to insist on the status quo ante and 
peisuade the Prince to leave Eastern Roumelia with his troops 
The Powers, except England, agreed If that were done, the 
dignity of the Powers would be upheld, and the sanctity of 
treaties declared The Eastern Powers were endeavoring at 
this time to work together Italy stood with them and France 
was not ready to assert herself against them, so England stood 
alone Her representatives argued for the spirit of the Treaty 
of Berlin, and for mateiial order while those of Russia, Austria, 
and Germany stood for legal order and the letter of the treaty 
Salisbury was for taking account of the wishes of the people 
He thought it possible to adopt “arrangements which shall con- 
duce to the security of the mam objects of the Treaty and be in 
accoi dance with its general spirit ” To disregard the popular 
movement in Eastern Roumelia "will be to introduce an element 
of increased instability into the Balkan Peninsula Such a 
policy can only for a shoit time offer any respite from disturb- 
ance 

Russia and Austria could hardly be expected to be in sym- 
pathy with popular movements, and that was one of the reasons 
why they were opposed to the union Said Pasha objected to 
Sn William White's proposal that the wishes of the people in the 
Turkish dominions be taken into account That had been done 
in the case of Roumama and the Sultan had lost his provinces 
He repudiated the expression, "wish of the population ” “That 

®iNot counting a supplementary meeting, Apnl, 1886 

“How sincere the governments of the Three Emperors were in their in- 
sisting upon the sanctity of treaties may be appreciated when one recollects the 
secret treaty they made m 1881, by which Austria Hungary reserved the right 
to take Bosnia and Herzegovina at the moment when she should judge it 
opportune, and agreed not to oppose the union of Bulgaria and East Roumelia 
at some future time 

“Instructions to Sir William White Parha Papers, Turkey, No i, 1886, 
pp 188-89 
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expression is contrary to the conservative ideas which pievail in 
Europe Nelidoff, Russian ambassador approved the pnn- 
ciple advocated by the Turk At an earlier meeting of the con- 
feience, he had compared the method of unifying Geimany and 
Italy with that by which the two Bulgarias had come togethei 
"We have here indeed,” he said, “the Representatives of two 
Poweis, which have seen their national unity established, thanks 
to illustrious sovereigns and statesmen, whilst violent and i evo- 
lutionary attempts always failed In Bulgaria wise counsels 
have not pi evaded When we think of the ciooked diplomacy 
and the blood and iron policy of the “illustrious sovereigns and 
statesmen" and how the union of the two Bulgaiias had taken 
place with practically none of either, we wondei about the value 
of the political standards which make the piactice of war and 
deception the legulai and normal course and the carrying out of 
the wishes of the people concerned contrary to the plans of these 
illustrious sovereigns and statesmen something not to be 
countenanced 

The conference of ambassadors at Constantinople accom- 
plished nothing They had to let the Eastern Roumelian ques- 
tion settle Itself It seemed to be the fault of Great Biitain, but 
Sir William White said 

“If Nelidoff had taken the least trouble to seek for a formula 
at the Conference which might have secured uniformity, he 
might have got one But he wanted to carry things with a high 
hand, thought the status quo ante could be reimposed by 
threats, and landed Russia where she now is, recommending the 
Turk to put down in his own fashion Christian orthodox 
Slavs 

‘*Ibid , p 300 
, p 245, 

^“Froin a letter of Dec 7, i88j, by Sir William White to Sir R Moner, 
British ambassador at St Petersburg in Edward’s Life of White White wat 
unusually well informed on the Eastern Questions, and was not so much in- 
clined to overlook the faults of the Turks as Sir Henry Elliot or Sir Austin 
Layard "He had,” says Dr Washburn, “a more comprehensive and accurate 
knowledge of everything concerning the Eastern question than any other mar 
hvmg, and a better knowledge of all the men with whom he had to deal here 
and in Europe” Fifty Years in Constantinople, p jB 6 Cf. also. Pears, Forlo 
Years in Constantinople, p, 136. 
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The attack on Bulgaria by Serbia, which had been threaten- 
ing, came while the conference was holding^ts ineffectual meet- 
ings It had an important bearing on events There were 
reasons, appaiently not very important, which Serbia gave for 
her aggression and other reasons which were the real ones. 
King Milan seems to have calculated that his position in Serbia 
would be much stiengthened by the war His position needed 
strengthening, and would be, he thought, if he could make ter- 
ritorial acquisitions through a successful war With the Bul- 
garian aimy weakened by the recall of its Russian officers, and 
further handicapped by its station in Eastern Roumeha far from 
the Serbian border, he thought success would be easy There 
was an element in Serbia which favored the war Milan seems 
not to have been egged on by the Austrian government, as is 
quite commonly repiesented As indicated above, Kalnoky had 
instructed Kevenhuller to say that Austria did not approve of an 
attack upon Bulgaria King Milan was told that there would be 
no hope of the extension of his territory by an attack on Bul- 
garia But he told Count Kevenhuller that even if Austria- 
Hungary was for the union, he was not His honor was bound 
up with the restoration of the status quo or extension of territory 
for Serbia, and on account of his personal position, he could not 
back down, it would be equivalent to his abdication "Austria- 
Hungary cannot suppoi t both of us She has the choice between 
me and the Piince of Bulgaria.’’*^ 

The war began November 14th and lasted two weeks Serbia 
won some successes at first, nevertheless, when the Bulgarian 
troops came from Eastern Roumeha, the Serbian army was 
driven back into Serbia and the victorious Bulgarian army would 
have reached Belgrade if Khevenhuller, the Austiian represent- 
ative, had not interfered in behalf of Serbia Kalnoky, Austrian 
foreign minister at this time, gives as reasons for checking 
the Bulgarian advance that it would have aroused all the 
Slavs and would have overthrown the Obienovich dynasty 
Bismarck did not approve of Austrian interference He was 
afraid the Drei Kaiserbund, whose importance to him was very 
great, would be broken Besides he argued that a Greater 


s’Corti, op cit , p 214 
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Serbia would not be in the interest of Austria-Hungary and that 
King Milan, who ujas nothing but a hysterical old woman, could 
not be relied on Giers, too, said that, if Austria-Hungary 
should attack Bulgaria, it would give the impiession that the 
Drei Kaiserbund was broken So Kalnoky renounced mobiliza- 
tion and claimed that Khevenhuller, who was much more pro- 
Serbian than Kalnoky, had exceeded his instructions.*® 

The result of Alexander’s successful campaign was impoitant 
in the history of Bulgaiia, as it made impossible what the three 
Eastern Powers were trying to bring about, the status quo ante. 
The Pnnce became at once a national heio Brophy, British 
Consul at Bourgas, wrote that he, who was an object of indiffer- 
ence to many Bulgarians a few weeks ago, was now a hero They 
called him “the tsar who wears sandals of hide’’ because he wore 
what the common soldiei wore and suffeied the same hardships 
as he did Sir R Morier wrote from St Petersburg to Salis- 
bury that "After such deeds. His Highness had once for all 
identified himself with his subjects The idea of separating his 
destinies from those of the people who had fought undei his 
guidance seemed to me one that no diplomatic combination 
could again entertain The Russian press which was never 
allowed to depart far fiom the views of the autocracy was full of 
praise for the Prince and foi the Bulgarian aimy which was, of 
course, a Russian creation An Imperial Order praised ‘‘the 
bravery, the devotion, the constancy, and the obedience of dis- 
cipline shown by Bulgarian and Eastern Roumelian troops '*’■ 
The Conference of Ambassadors ceased to meet, and before long. 
Sir R Morier wrote from St Petersburg that “the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs foi the first time to-day admitted in the course of 
conversation that a return to the status quo ante might not 
prove possible.’’^* The Tsar however, was, as always, unrelent- 
ing toward Pnnce Alexander. 


^Rachfall, op cit , pp 569-70 

^^Tmes, Dec 18, 1885, p 8 The Pnnce was probably better known in 
other parts of Bulgana 

^Parlta Papers, Turkey, No i, 1886, p 374 
^^Ihd , p 374 
*'^Ihd , p 423 
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Already the administiation of the Principality and Eastern 
Roumelia had been amalgamated * ** The name South Bulgaria 
had been substituted m public documents for that of Eastern 
Roumelia It was to the credit of the Prince and his govern- 
ment that good order had been kept in the teriitory they were 
ruling It helped his cause materially that few complaints were 
made of ill treatment or disorder m places where Mussulmans 
were numerous, and that no outbreak in Macedonia had led to a 
dangerous situation Karaveloff, who was chief minister at 
this critical period, took much credit to himself for the absence 
of undesirable events He told a Times reporter that he was the 
most influential Bulgarian and “You don’t know,” he said, 
“what it has cost me to keep Macedonia in check Lascelles 
and other British agents were struck with the good order 
maintained 

After the failure of the Conference of the Powers to bring 
about a settlement, a feeble attempt was made by Turkey to 
deal with the situation according to her views and those of the 
Eastern Powers Eaily m December, the Porte sent two com- 
missioners to Philippopolis to demand submission to the Sultan 
Igelstrom, the Russian lepresentative there advised those in 
control to yield to the demands, but they were not willing to do 
that, and the Turkish commissioners, finding no encouragement 
from any other quarter, soon left, one going back to Constan- 
tinople, and the other going on to Sofia 

In order not to let the affair out of their control entirely, the 
Signatory Powers of the Treaty of Berlin thought it best to en- 
courage the Sultan and the Prince to make an agreement which 

*Vlnd , p 183 
, p 7a 

the war against Setbia, the Turks fought with the Christians of 
Bulgana It was the custom in Bulgaria for military decorations to be distrib- 
uted to the various companies, and by them conferred upon individual men 
considered deserving In one company m which the majority were Christians, 
the soldiers voted to bestow the first decoration for distinguished service upon 
a Turk 

“Tiwer, Oct 27, 1885 

"Parha Papers, Turkey, No i, 1886, p 132 

^Parha Papers, Turkey, No 2, 1886, p 21 
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they might accept, perhaps with some changes The Prince 
regarded it as disgraceful that he should have to be a vassal of 
the Turk, but, thinking that he might use the suzerainty rela- 
tionship to keep Greece and Serbia fiom getting Macedonia, he 
consented to a treaty The first item in it was that . 

"The Governor-Generalship of Eastern Roumeha shall be 
intrusted to Prince Alexander of Bulgana, on the basis of the 
Treaty of Berlin for so long as His Highness pieserves a correct 
and faithful attitude towards the Court of His Suzerain, and 
devotes his efforts to maintaining order and security m the 
province and advancing the welfaie of the Roumeliot popula- 
tion ” 

Another provision promised the support of the Bulgaiian 
army if any of the Turkish provinces boideiing on Bulgana 
were attacked, and of the Turkish army, if Bulgaria weie at- 
tacked Certain districts in the Rhodope Mountain region in- 
habited by Mohammedans weie to be handed over to Turkey, 
and Bulgaria agreed to pay the tribute due from Eastern Rou- 
meha 

Such was the treaty made by Turkey and the Piince, but as 
it was a modification of the Treaty of Berlin, the Signatory 
Powers claimed the right to interpose Russia, especially, 
objected to it Accordingly, changes were made and the revised 
draft presented to the delegates of the Powers at an eighth 
meeting of the Confeience after a five month interval The 
protocol was adopted on April 5, 1886 The military agieement 
between Turkey and Bulgaria was not to be permitted Russia 
perhaps suspected that it was against her, but she argued that it 
might compel Bulgana to attack Christian neighbors. A second 
change made at the instigation of Russia was with regard to the 
position of the Prince The revised version of the treaty read 
"The Governor-Generalship of Eastern Roumeha shall be in- 
trusted to the Prince of Bulgaria in accordance with Aiticle 
XVII of the Treaty of Berlin In this provision thus stated, 
the mention of Alexander was avoided It was another oppor- 
tunity for the Tsar to show his uni elen ting disapproval of his 


"Rachfall, op ctt , p 575 
‘oParlta Papers, Turkey, No 2, 1886, p 123 
, p 213 
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cousin. The same animosity was shown later when the Prince 
again tned to effect a reconciliation. He had taken pains to 
praise the Russian training of his army and, on one occasion, 
gave orders to have the Russian national hymn played together 
with that of Bulgaria He also sent by General Cantacuzene, a 
letter to the Tsar The only reply of the Tsar was “I will 
listen to nothing more from the Prince of Battenberg 

The Prince objected strongly to the change in the terms made 
with Turkey ‘T cannot and will not,” he said, "lend a hand to 
the re-establishment of international sovereignty in Eastern 
Roumelia which was the puncipal cause of the Government 
without strength, without authority, not respected, and conse- 
quently even injurious to the interests of the people Some of 
the diplomats thought the Prince unwise not to accept in a docile 
spirit what the Great Powers thought best. However that may 
be, one cannot but admire his spirit and conjecture that he was 
nght. 

The union was supposed to be only a personal one Alex- 
ander of Battenberg was Prince of Bulgaria and Governor Gen- 
eral of Eastern Roumelia, distinct entities bearing different rela- 
tions to the sovereign of both, the Sultan of Turkey. However, 
as we have seen, the administration of the two territories had 
been amalgamated, and m June, 1886, the deputies elected in 
Eastern Roumelia went to Sofia and sat with those from Bul- 
garia At the opening of the National Assembly the Prince took 
the stand that the union had been accomplished This m part 
IS what he said 

The heroic feats of the Bulgarian armies, and the enormous sacnfices en- 
dured by the nation have gained for Bulgaria the sympathy of the civilized 
world, caused obstacles and difficulties to disappear and thrown the weight of 
their influence into the scale in order that its wishes and legitimate aspirations 
may be satisfied Thus it is that to-day we declare to you Deputies with great 

‘‘“TUiother example of the Tsar’s displeasure, a quite unnecessary action, 
was his dismissal of the Prince from the Russian army where he held an 
honorary commission It was a public announcement of the Tsar's hostility, 
and so understood This occuned on November 3rd, and the immediate 
occasion, the Prince believed, was a false or exaggerated report by Cojander of 
what the Prince had said, or was alleged to have sp.id about Russian officers 
who had been m his service Times, Dec 22, 1885, Spectator, Nov 7, 1885 

’‘^Parlra Papers, Turkey, No 2, 1886, p 13 
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)oy, that the union of the two Bulganas so long looked for and so sincerely 
desired has already been accomplished, the proof of it is that to-day a General 
National Bulgarian AsseXnbly null examine and decide respecting the affairs 
and questions which concein the interests of our united country 

A few days later the Assembly put out its reply. It was not 
approved unanimously, foi Tsankoff and about twenty of his 
followers who were pro-Russian at this time, left the hall and 
refused to vote, while two voted against it.®® The great ma- 
jority accepted the position taken by the Piince ®® 

The Sultan sent remonstrances to the Prince, and the Rus- 
sian newspapers violently protested Giers said to Sir Robert 
Morier that it was a wholly illegal union, and a wholly illegal 
common parliament The newspapers of Russia could be more 
outspoken than the Foreign Minister The Novoe Vremya in 
its issue of June 17, expiessed itself as follows 

It required a good deal of self confidence for the Ruler of the Prmcipahty 
of Bulgana and Governor General of Eastern Roumeha to address the Repre- 
sentatives of the Bulgaiian people 111 the tone and with the expressions of the 
Constitutional Head of an independent country, and to assure them that the 
union of Bulgaria is now distinctly an accomplished fact Of course, all who 
listened to the speech knew very well that this is not yet the case, that Prince 
Alexander is at the same time a vassal Prince and a Turlcish official , that the 
Representatives of Eastern Roumeha appear in the Assembly without any 
legal right, and only by the toleration of the Porte, that there does not yet exist 
any general Bulgarian Constitution and that the events of last winter show 
anything you like except the right of Pnnce Alexander to talk of the neighbor- 
ing States of the Balkan Peninsula 

The Bulgarians of the two provinces went on as if they were 
really united and in the course of time, the situation was ac- 
cepted by the European Poweis 

, pp 35-39 
“JW,p 50 

’’’’Ibid , p 43 
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In the study of a social topic, as in any other scientific in- 
quiry, the investigator must select from Among the complex 
materials at hand those facts which are relevant to a chosen 
viewpoint Such a frame of reference has been utilized in choos- 
ing and handling the data here presented While an inquiry 
into the complex subject of community structures involves con- 
tact with economic, political, ecclesiastical, sanitary, and other 
problems which might profitably be studied from these respec- 
tive points of view, such facts have been noted here only in so 
far as they throw light upon the processes of social organization, 
control, adjustment, and change 

In attempting to discover the subtle facts of group life, the 
observer must avoid premature judgments based upon an ego- 
centric or an ethnocentric point of view He must also be care- 
ful not to disturb the processes which he wishes to understand 
If he is too completely integrated into the group, he will be un- 
able to view the data objectively If he is too strange, his pres- 
ence disrupts some of the customary ways and he sees instead 
the responses which occur while he is present as a disturbing 
factor Therefore, the position of the investigator relative to 
the social group studied must be intermediate between that of 
an insider and a stranger, or, m the words of Eduard C Lind- 
eman, he must be a "participant observer ” 

This was the relation maintained by the persons who gathered 
the information here presented The collection and tabulation 
of the data for the first community were perfoiraed by Faye E 
Corner, and for the second community by Wendell L. East, 
graduate students at the University of Illinois From first-hand 
observations, interviews, and personal documents, minute facts 
were secured concerning the local social organization and the 
subtle changes occurnng therein The lesidents cooperated fieely 
in supplying the information sought 

The first-hand nature of the study precluded the use of 
extensive bibliographies However, a few relevant sources deal- 
ing with the historical background of the groups studied have 
been cited in footnotes Data pertaining to land holdings during 
the entire life of the communities were secured from com thouse 
records for which specific citations in the text are superfluous 

E. T H 
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Introduction 




CHAPTER I 

TRENDS IN THE RURAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

An approach to the study of rural communities such as the 
one herein presented has utilitarian as well as humanistic sig- 
nificance From such an approach it may be seen that the back- 
ground of tiaditions, or culture, is involved in the adjustment 
to the competitive environment, in the maintenance of group 
control over its members, and in the rate and manner of infiltra- 
tion of urban ways into rural life The pait played by this 
culture complex is here portrayed by two contrasting types of 
communities, one a non-mobile settlement of East Frisians and 
two generations of descendants, the other a mobile settlement 
of Flench Canadians and three generations of descendants 

The differences in economic success of the two communities 
can be most readily explained by their cultural ingiedients, for 
the two groups settled on land which was approximately equal in 
proximity to markets and, according to agronomic reports, in 
fertility of soil The Frisians arriving more than twenty years 
later than the French Canadians and taking land which other 
people had rejected, nevertheless surpassed most farmers of 
their region in material prosperity The same contrasts have 
been seen in other localities, for groups having one set of 
traditions have piospered more than some of their neighbors 
with a different background Such local contiasts have been 
found to exist independently of the character of soil and topog- 
raphy 

The contrasting forms of social organization represented by 
these two communities likewise seem to have been largely due 
to their traditions, for the enviionments to which they made 
adjustments weie similar The details of the minor diffeiences 
will be appaient from a perusal of the text In general, it may 
be noted that the East Frisians brought with them fiom the old 
world folkways closely akin to those found in the Dutch and 
Anglo-Saxon groups Outstanding features of their traditions 
were love of the homestead and sentimental attachment to the 
soil and to farming as a vocation With these traits were linked 
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a belief in the dignity of work and an opposition to roving Their 
attitudes have been preserved through two generations by an 
efficient community organization The traditions opposing mobil- 
ity and the efficient competition for contiguous land enabled 
families and friends with but few exceptions to live in close 
proximity Opposite conditions prevailed in the second commu- 
nity comprised in this study Here there was less homogeneity 
and the residents lacked efficient cooperation, especially in se- 
curing a sound economic basis Prior to the settlement of the 
French Canadians m Illinois their European traditions had been 
modified by long contact with frontier conditions in Canada, and 
from the first they were inclined to be restless and mobile 

The character of the social organization here found has also 
been a factor m regulating the conduct of individuals toward 
their fellows Both groups have supplied sentimental attachments 
between their membeis, but the first community has offered more 
practical advantages. It is also less torn by dissensions than the 
second, and, up to the present, has been able to settle most of its 
internal disputes The second group shows less efficiency in cor- 
porate action Here diversification of wealth and vocations has 
produced factions and has disturbed cooperation and free associ- 
ation The disparity of wealth in the fiist group has not been 
accompanied by such effects Although there are wide differences 
in economic status these have not interfered with neighborly 
reciprocity nor led to rivalry in conspicuous consumption 

Groupal solidarity, in turn, has been a factor in determining 
the extent to which individuals retain their own culture or, ob- 
versely, adopt the customs of the environing population In both 
groups here reviewed, disorganization is threatened from the 
adoption of the competing folkways With increasing outside 
contacts individuals are beginning to feel less bound to their local 
group While individuals who have fully acquired their ancestral 
culture feel pride in their background, the younger generations 
who have not fully assimilated that culture are ashamed of their 
antecedents and feel the prestige of the behavior ways prevailing 
in the general public In the first community, especially, the 
young people (that is, the grandchildren of the first settlers) are 
becoming restless under the control imposed by their parental 
traditions, particularly those which are more restrictive than the 
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standards found in the general population Under such circum- 
stances cohesion or integrity of the group can be preserved either 
by modifying the rules of conduct or by disowning the variant 
individuals In meeting this problem the second group has shown 
more leniency than the first This contrast is due in part to the 
character of the lespective attitudes and m pait to the length of 
exposure to the urbanizing and deculturizing factors 

While the strains here found are more pronounced than is 
usually the case in rural communities where the contrast between 
the local and the environing folkways is not so marked, the 
processes of change are veiy much the same m all lural aieas 
In all, the center of interest is shifting from the rural group and 
hamlet to other centers of dominance In foimer decades the 
statement of essayists that there was a “place” where each person 
“belonged” had some point But at present the displacement of 
population through competition and general unrest leaves little 
room for stabilized contentment Through the newspaper, radio, 
moving picture, and stage, the rural population is becoming 
familiar with city themes and models of behavioi The adoption 
of urban tastes is also hastened by mail order houses, chain 
stores, and the use of the automobile m fiequenting largei 
centers Through these and othei channels the faim and village 
population become familiar with art galleries, museums, librai les, 
universities, statuary, monuments, parks, and boulevards of the 
city Similarly the commodities, styles of dress, forms of eti- 
quette, business methods, standaids of living, habits of woik, 
leisure-time pursuits, personal lelations, family solidarity, and 
social organization which characteiize the city are incieasingly 
copied by the ruralists The influence of some of these uibamzing 
influences upon the communities studied has been subjected to 
measurement, as shown by the statistical tables compiled m the 
following narratives 

The undermining of local cultures resting upon isolation is 
likewise portrayed in the subsequent descriptions One of the 
best indices of this disruption of ruial customs is found in the 
changing attitudes of the later generations toward such facts 
as work and leisure, education, matrimony, and parental contiol 
In the fiist community studied the day’s work has successively 
decreased, on the average, two hours in each of the three gencr- 
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ations Along with these changes there are now appearing new 
attitudes toward amusements and a lack of interest in the values 
formerly considered,of primary importance New forms of lei- 
sure are entering with the use of the automobile, which is taking 
young people into urban enviionments where as one discerning 
grandfather said, “Nobody cares what he is doing ” Local bonds 
are weakening, neighborhood interchanges are waning and con- 
tiguous residents are less activel}’- mteiested in each other’s wel- 
fare than they were formerly Commodities are not loaned so 
freely or given without a price Personal relations tend to be 
commercialized The practices of reciprocal aid are being placed 
on an urban method of computation For example, farmers are 
urged to introduce bookkeeping into their exchange of labor 
This contest between the traditional and the urbanized rural 
social organization is portrayed in considerable detail in the two 
sample community types here reviewed Some of the facts re- 
corded may be due in part to the local cultural antecedents and 
in part to the rural schematization of life A reliable conclusion 
as to the part played respectively by these two factors in produc- 
ing the characteristics of social organization here poitrayed, can 
be made only on the bases of additional detailed studies Such 
additional studies of community types will also disclose more 
fully the process of urbamzation now well under way and will 
further serve as historical records against which subsequent 
changes can be measured More significant, however, is the 
prospect that extended comparisons of different types of com- 
mumty organization will prove to have practical value in dis- 
covering models for deliberate promotion of community co- 
operation Especially in questions of social organization are 
paper schemes likely to be futile A critical knowledge of the 
existing successful types of spontaneous or informal social or- 
ganization will be conducive to intelligent efforts in the promo- 
tion of formal rural social organization 
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CHAPTER II 

REBUILDING ON NEW §OIL 

The history of the East Frisian cooperative community com- 
prised m this study has been largely conditioned by its European 
background The immigrants who established this settlement 
came from East Frisia, now a part of the German Republic. 
The first historical notice of the Frisians is given in the annals 
of Tacitus At that time they occupied the coast line near the 
Ems river Much of this region is swamp land which was re- 
claimed from the sea and fenced in by dykes. It was the last 
refuge of this people who for centuries defended their inde- 
pendence The threat to let in the sea and drown their foes along 
with themselves secured for the people of East Frisia at least 
temporary independence They are still independent in spirit 
and have a functioning local government that is a purely repre- 
sentative democracy 

The land wrested from the sea affords a precarious hveh- 
hood , for while the soil is fertile, the crop may be destroyed by 
floods An additional source of tlie very meager income is sup- 
plied by mining the peat bogs Though the economic base of 
these people is precarious, they aie tied by strong bonds to their 
native soil They have traditions of stability and are averse to 
roaming The peasants, in all events, did not move unless forced 
by disaster to do so Young men who were physically fit served 
m the army or navy for a year Occasionally some sought a 
livelihood inland oi went to sea Some of these seamen came to 
America 

The land to which they migrated in Illinois was swampy like 
that in East Frisia All the other land in this vicinity had been 
settled, leaving unclaimed only these "flats,” as this area has been 
called The first settlers in the “flats” were three Frisians who 
came here from Adams County, Illinois, in March, 1869 They 
drove by night over the frozen marshes to their chosen site, a 
small prominence, which was the only spot in the vicimty not a 
mire after the thaw Here they erected a shanty with a lean-to 
kitchen After the spring crops were in the families of these men 
arrived from Adams County While the men worked in the fields 
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the women stalced out the sites for the new dwellings The first 
house constructed in the settlement (aside from the first shanty) 
was a three-room structure, built entirely by the women Since 
it was m the Frisian traditions that women might work in the 
open, they did so and were happy m helping the common cause 
of making a home in a new land By the end of 1870 mneteen 
families had arrived, all but the original four havmg come direct- 
ly from Frisia 

A vast amount of labor went into this land Much of the 
draining was done by spade One of the three remaming original 
settlers tells how they actually sloped acie after acre toward the 
ditches they had dug with spades and horse-drawn scoops They 
did not mind, however, for heie was land that was theirs ‘‘by a 
paper” and no one could lake it away It was more land than a 
peasant ever aspned to acquire in Frisia, where even front 
lawns aie used for growing vegetables The rich black soil 
yielded as none they had ever seen before No crop was evei 
lost for any reason whatever The land always gave the full 
amount expected In a few years it was worth many times the 
price paid for it 

Women worked on the roads, in the fields and in the house 
The birth rate was low, apparently not because of any new hard- 
ships, but because of their tradition, for other groups in similar 
circumstances have large families There were seldom more than 
three or four children to the family in Frisia. Theie was, in 
fact, no unfamiliar hardship in the new land All weie used to 
hard work and had expected nothing else 

During the first years of the settlement, religious services 
were held m one of the homes Later a small building was erect- 
ed two miles from the site of the first house and a traveling 
preacher who served two other charges preached and held eucha- 
ristic service every six weeks In 1874, the settlers erected a 
church building and appointed a resident minister He served 
until 1879, when a new pastor was called Two years later the 
church tried to discharge him because he had insisted upon hav- 
mg his brother, who was a fugitive from the law somewhere in 
the East, help him to teach in the parochial school The con- 
gregation divided over this issue, some of the people holding 
that the pastor could be discharged, the others adhering to the 
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ecclesiastical tenet that “God calls in and calls out” a pastor and 
that the congregation may not inteifere 

This study deals with the separatist portion of the original 
congregation, comprised, for the most part, of the first ai rivals 
at the settlement and their descendants, a group composed of 
four generations and including at present eighty-two families 
(or marriage groups) Among the founders there had not been 
a single one who had been a landowner in Friesland, though some 
of the later immigrants had been of a higher economic status 

When once established, the colony grew in size and wealth 
By the year 1900, the settlement presented a very prosperous 
appearance Fields had been fenced, roads were m good con- 
dition most of the year Many large houses and farm buildings 
had been erected In 1900 there were eight “driving” vehicles 
in the settlement used for light hauling and family use, though 
“bed” wagons were also used for all occasions, including church- 
going En route to church a farmei would pick up the neighbois 
who had not got out their conveyances There was still little 
time foi leisure, the geneiations that were accustomed to hard 
toil continued to work as they had always done All-day visits 
were in vogue among the women and this meant cooking for all 
the men who belonged to the visitmg family The purpose of 
these gatherings was usually to sew for the household Not 
everyone had a sewing machine, so these meetings were held at 
homes having this equipment 

The decade 1900 to 1910 produced changes m various re- 
spects The size and contour of the settlement changed by lateral 
expansion Farmmg was done on a larger scale than formerly 
Farm machinery was coming into use and there were two ti ac- 
tors, one threshing machine, and two automobiles m the neighbor- 
hood Power washers were increasing m numbei and the gas- 
oline engine uas beginning to displace the use of horses Nearly 
all the people were prospering, had well-furnished houses, and 
were wearing “ready-made” clothing During this decade the 
sanitary conditions were improved by substituting artesian wells 
for cisterns In one year, three drilled wells were put down by 
one man and soon every farm had a well of this t3q)e 

The decade 1910 to 1920 produced moie non-material 
changes Many of these were the result of the war Some of 
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the families had regularly taken a German, paper and thus the 
settlement was informed of the war situation from that source, 
as well as by the AnSencan press But Europe was always having 
some kind of a war and little attention was paid to it until it 
began to assume large proportions There was never any per- 
ceptible pro-German feeling after the issue had become defined 
and America had entered the war Many useless, if not insulting, 
mspections were made. The people bought Liberty Bonds freely. 
They trusted the government They had never meddled with 
politics and few, if any of them, ever cast a vote in an election, 
though most of them were naturalized citizens When the call 
to arms came an ample proportion volunteered and the others 


Table I 

Size or Farms Owned by Forty Families 


Size of Farms 

Number of 
Families 

49 or less 

5 

30-59 

60-89 

10 

17 

90-119 

120-149 

a 

>50-179 

180-209 

3 

210-239 

0 

240 and over 

3 

Total families 

i 40 


Table II 

Value of Farm Equipment, Rated at Purchase 
Price, Owned by Forty Families 


Value of 

Farm Equipment 

Number of 
Families 

$ 0-999 

0 

1000-1499 


1500-1999 


2000-2499 

3 

2500-2999 

3 

3000-3499 

5 

3500-3999 

8 

4000-4499 

3 

4500-4999 


5000 and over 

4 

Total families 

40 
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submitted quietly to the draft Thiee from the settlement lost 
their lives in France. One became insane as a result of recog- 
nizing a cousin after running his bayonet through him. He died 
two years ago in a government hospital During this time, when 
many able bodied men had gone to war, the women helped to 
carry on the work of the farms and the material concerns of 
life went on as usual. The settlement weathered the war as it 
did the depression that followed. Not one lost or encumbered 
his land in consequence of the crisis 

At present the settlement presents a very prosperous appear- 
ance, and it is in reality prosperous. The post-war slump has 
not affected it noticeably ‘T do not see what all the fuss is about 
with this farm-relief business,” said one of the smaller farm 
owners, “I am sure that none of our land is in the hands of the 
banks, and while we are not making as much money as we did 
m 1918, we are makmg as much as we did before that, and 
more ” Another added, “It is not that the farmer has less now 
than he had before the war , he has more That is why he is not 
satisfied to go on slowly and make a decent sum of money He 
wants to become wealthy in a season, as it once seemed that he 
would in 1918 ” 

Cumulation of wealth is a criterion, at least, of a symbiotic 
adjustment to a new socio-economic environment. A summary 
of selected items of possession for forty heads of families hold- 
ing titles to property is given in Tables I-V. These data record 


Table III 

Number of Families Possessing' Specified 
Amount of Currency and Securities 


Amount of Wealth 

Number of 
Families 

$1499 and less 

9 

1500-2999 


3000-4499 

7 

4500-5999 


6000-7499 

S 

7500-8999 

6 

9000-10,499 


10,500-11,999 


12,000-13,499 


13,500 and over 

7 

Total families 

40 
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the transition from a penurious settlement to one of the most 
successful farming sections of the county, as this community is 
at the present time. 

The homes have a prosperous appearance, are spacious, clean 
and comfortable The fields and farmsteads indicate thrift and 
orderliness The church is equipped with a pipe organ Only 
the parochial school presents an air of neglect The old desks 
on which the children of the first settlers carved their names 
are still there The pastor has given up instructing in the com- 
mon branches and holds the confirmation school in his home in a 
large room which has been given over to this purpose The public 
school IS well-equipped as measured by the standard of country 
schools 


Table IV 

Number of Families Owning Specified 
Number of Automobiles 


Number of Automobiles 


Number of 
Families 


i8 

76 

6 


Total families 


40 


Table V 

Total Number of Automobiles Owned by Eighty- Two 
Families at Specified Years 


Year 

Number of 
Automobiles 

Year 

Number of 
Automobiles 

1909 

2 

1919 

68 

1910 

3 

1920 

74 

1911 

6 

1921 

80 

191a 

13 

1922 

88 

1913 


1923 

97 

1914 

36 

1924 

108 

1915 

39 

192s 

114 

1916 

43 

1926 

I as 

1917 

51 

1927 

132 

1918 

SS 

1928 

131 


1 

1929 

134 




CHAPTER III 

HOME TIES AND LAND PPQNGER 

Attachment to the homestead, pride of land ownership, will- 
ingness to do hard work, and loyalties to the family were among 
the pronounced personal and cultural traits transplanted to this 
settlement They gave a coloring to the new community, which 
m these respects resembled the old and supplied a temporary 
moral union across the intervening spaces These featuies are 
portrayed in the documents quoted below 

Though their sea-hemmed land provided a precarious sub- 
sistence, the Frisians had tiaditions of stable abode By custom 
they were not rovers They nevei moved except when necessity 
required it, nor did they travel for pleasure beyond the bounds 
of their village Their preference for the familiar village com- 
munity and fireside reinfoiced their caution in respect to 
strangers 

Their attitudes were embodied in traditions, folktales, and 
folksongs which exercised control ovei the young and helped to 
perpetuate the non-mobility which has characterized the new 
settlement from its earliest days until the present time, when it 
has begun to change The following example of these folktales, 
related by one of the surviving immigrants, reflects this love of 
the fireside and the distrust of the stranger In this, as in all 
documents here set forth, an attempt has been made to preserve 
in the translation some of the idiomatic form of the original 

One day when all the childien were playing out by the ditch 
they noticed a stranger coming down the road They immediately 
deserted their play and scurried into the house To their dismay he 
did not pass but came into the yard and knocked When the father 
came out to ask him his business the stranger said he was a poor 
student who had been sent from school and was on his way home 
Since It IS the custom in Frisia never to turn down any request for 
food and shelter the boy was admitted into the house and ate with 
the family The next morning, the lad, who had made himself ex- 
tremely agreeable to his host and hostess, asked pei mission to stay 
and help the farmer until the money should come from his own 
family The hostess was very watchful of her daughter who was 
promised to a boy in the village, the son of a poor farmer like them- 
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selves Every night the girl used to start for the home of the boy 
(for according to Frisian custom the girl visits the boy’s house) and 
the student went about the village for a walk. 

One day nearly a half year later, the daughter and the student 
were missing from the fireside It was soon found that they were 
nowhere in the village. Since it was winter, the young men of the 
village streaked over the ice toward Aunch on the frozen canal 
Nowhere did they encounter the wagon and in the town they found 
that the couple had not been seen Just as they were about to leave 
they found the horse and the wagon tied to a post near the road that 
led away from the canal, but no trace of the pair was found 

The years wore on and the incident was talked of over the fires. 
Twenty years later the woman, now decrepit and worn, was found 
picking drift wood on the shore Now when little children sit at 
the windows of a summer evening and look out over the marsh, and 
when lovers pass arm in arm through the village streets, they point 
to the phosphorescent lights that roll over the marsh and shudder 
as they say, ‘There is the girl who left her home Those are her 
eyes burning themselves out trying to see the old people by the fire 
in her house ’ And when the winter brings snow and howling winds, 
4he little children are told, ‘Hush, and be glad that you are by our 
fire Do you not hear the crying of the girl who left her home and 
who wants to come back?’ 

In view of the aversion for leaving the homestead, inquiry 
was made as to how immigration had been possible The inform- 
ant answered. “Well, you see, we had heard a lot of things about 
the new land from the teacher m the school Then sometimes 
we got a newspaper which the teacher read to us when we would 
gather in front of the fire in the winter time. Then the young 
men who came back from the army weie always talking about 
the new land of America and they said that many people were 
going there Then some of the young men, instead of just going 
to sea, started coming to America If a person gave up his land 
in the old country and moved away he couldn’t come back if he 
didn’t like it There would be no place for him ’’ 

The attachment to the family and the soil is indicated m the 
following letters interchanged between a few of the first settlers 
and their families m the old home The devout religious sense 
and moral union are disclosed throughout. The method of sym- 
bohzmg the absence of a member of the family is worthy of 
note The religious salutation indicates the deep familial senti- 
ments and Its omission among European peasants has been found 
to be associated with family disintegration 
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Dear Son in America God bless you while you are away from 
your dear home A cup is always on the table for you when we drink 
our tea and we look into the flames to see ybur dear face smiling 
back at us May God bless you and keep you from harm all the days 
of your life 

We got your letter and it came while school was still open but 
we could not wait All the neighbors had heard of it and they came 
running to our fire to hear the letter from our boy So we sent Enje 
over to get the teacher that he should give them a holiday for the 
morning Soon the teacher came and then we all wept before we 
could open the letter, so glad were we to get it and so fearful lest 
some ill had come to you When we had prayed a while we opened 
the letter and the piece of blue paper nearly fell into the fire Next 
time you must stick it tight 

There is not much news to tell here Soon Christmas will be 
coming and the Christ Child will visit the children. We will be very 
happy together because Lena has a nice baby boy It will seem fine 
to have a baby in the house again after so many years. Fritz’s little 
girl IS lying now in the church yard since the harvest fever Fritz 
never talks much any more He says that he wants to go to America 
but that he will have to go to the army That will leave him nothing 
at all. 

You say that you have all the papers for the land now? Please 
put them where they will not take them back When they try to 
take your land you can show them the papers Be sure to take care 
of them If you have land you are as a king Land is everything 
One cannot move land away from you and if one has the land by a 
paper one cannot be made to leave the land 

The school teacher says that he has a third cousin who went 
to America. He is settled in Minnesota They have their land by 
a paper too and when he stands in the door he cannot see his fence 
He must be a very rich man 

God bless you, dear son, for the money you always send I have 
still some left from the last half year, as the neighbors will not let 
me buy the milk I have bought a cow and can milk it with their 
help The cow will be fresh in March Then Annie shall have the 
calf for herself She can sell it in Aurich and can have for herself 
a new dress and coat 

Two months ago the storm tore the roof so much that it leaked 
the rain Hans fixed it and when I wanted he should have some of 
the money you sent from America he said he should not like that 
So I want you to see if you can send him something from America 

Dear soh, it is time to stop, as the teacher has several more 
letters to write before the boat shall go. God bless you and keep 
you m the new land We pray for you every night and at every 
meal Your Mother 
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The second letter quoted has the same theme It was written 
in America and sent to the mother in the old country When the 
younger son came to America he brought this letter with him. 

Dear Parents and all at home God bless you at home, while 
we are happy, though heart sick in the new land I was so happy 
to get your letter I am always glad that we could learn to write, 
though when we were young we were anxious to be men and work 
in the field Reading has its place too hut it is all English here and 
I cannot do that The church is German, though, and it is like going 
home to go to church The pastoi gets a paper printed in Hamburg 
and sometimes there is mention of our province He reads it to us 
on Sundays 

You need not fear about the land It is not likely in this country 
that the land be taken away The government wants that we shall 
stay and improve the land They fear that we will become rich and 
move to another place It is not so, however We have fine crops 
here There has not been any bad one since we came Always it is 
right for selling, too, and our products are shipped to Chicago That 
IS a big city like Berlin, I guess, about one hundred twenty miles 
from here There are several trams every day I am going to go 
there some time when I am old and cannot work so much 

I have not yet taken a wife, dear mother, as there are few 
women here of our people I am not so forward with the girls as 
some, as you know, so I am standing by waiting I am sending 
money m this letter in two pieces of paper The biggest one is for 
Fritz to come to America Now I want a very particular thing to be 
done Can you make the arrangement with old John for his Lenie? 
We used to walk down the canal together and if she is not promised 
I want Fritz to bring her to America and she will be my wife I 
will bring her new pans and dishes from the Uihana town and we 
will build a new house right away when I get your letter She can 
have a store bed and curtains for the window and a carpet for the 
parlor We will have a parlor I will buy her also a hig lamp with 
flowers on it We are burning kerosene and it makes a fine light, 
much better than candles She can come here and stay by the neigh- 
bors and if she wants to marry some one else she can do that. But 
if she likes me and thinks I am the man for her, I shall be very glad 
to have a wife for myself 

“I now have one hundred acres of land by a paper and it is all 
mine. Some of it is still full of water but we are working fast to 
get the ditches all in The land is so low that it must be sloped off 
to the ditch from the middle That is much work and if I have some- 
one m the house for the chores it will not be long until we can be 
having a real home place here We hope that some day we will feel 
here just like we did at home but it seems a long time to wait In 
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many ways it is more comfortable here One is never sick, as these 
marshes are not formed by the sea It is not crowded at all We are 
making more money than we ever saw befortf 

If Fritz wants to bring himself a wife also there is enough 
money for all in the paper I sent. It is good if he should do that, be- 
cause a man needs a home in this big land He knows how to come 
When he gets to New York there will be someone who will put 
him on the right tram He will come to Chicago and then to Rantoul 
We will get them there in the wagon My only regret is that you 
cannot come Never fear, though, you have the daughters and we 
will always send the money You must not feel so far away We 
are close to you in oui prayers at night and always at the table 
When I am plowing I can shut my eyes and smell the dear land 
under me and say it is mine, mine, all mine No one can take it away 
I am king as you said Then the tears come for my dear father and 
mother far back home Maybe at the end of ten years we can visit 
home 

Now I must stop dear mother before the tears of home love 
wash the letter clean God bless you in the deai home so far away 
I am waiting anxiously for your Icttei Again God bless you dear 
parents, neighbors, friends Your son and neighbor, Jacob 

The letters quoted, like others collected, disclose deeply looted 
attitudes of family solidarity and ciaving for the security to be 
derived from owneiship The people living for generations m 
the same spot came to regard m a personal, intimate way the 
land they tilled The transplanted attitudes aie leflected m the 
success and social organization of the settlement under review 
In a new country, where land could be secured for the labor 
previously given to landlords, the land hunger of the Frisians 
found means of satisfaction When they got land tliey kept it 
This attitude was woven into their life organization, and became, 
as it were, a pait of themselves The worst thing a man can do, 
in the estimate of this gi oup, is to sell his land Dui mg the slump 
that came in 1922 it was hard foi some of the men to keep from 
mortgaging land but they managed not to do it When asked 
how they avoided a mortgage, one said, “Well, when you once 
let someone else get a papei on you, it is easy to lose the land 
It IS better to save money m some other way We can live with- 
out town supplies foi the table, we can wear old clothes, we can 
get along It is the woist thing to get a papei on youi land We 
and our fathers woiked so haid to get this land that we must 
keep it Then we would have no homes if we got papers on the 
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land Town people are slick Before we knew it they would 
have our land ” 

Their spirit of independence and habituation to hard work, 
when transplanted to the New World, boie rich results in pros- 
perity. One of the surviving immigrants related 

We used to work early and late and all day long The young 
people now think they are dead if they have to work during harvest 
more than twelve hours We never thought of anything else but work 
Life was hard m the old country and not much easier when we got 
here Do you see that land over there that slopes toward the ditch? 
We took teams and scooped that land in toward the middle Then 
we widened and deepened that ditch by using shovels and hoisting 
the dirt up out of there and hauling it out into the road 

An old lady, reporting through an interpreter, said. 

You see hard work never hurt me I am eighty-seven this month 
and feel fine My folks were like all the rest of the people There 
were four of us children I don’t think large families were frequent 
Of course I always worked in the field in the old country from the 
time I was able to I still helped m the field here until six years 
ago when they made me stop I like it I would like to do it yet 
You get lots of fresh air and if you don’t try to do more than you 
can stand, you can last to work again tomorrow That’s the way I 
look at It We didn’t go every day into the field We had to wash 
and iron, churn, milk, make cheese, grind meal, take care of the 
chickens and sew for all the family We just worked in the fields 
when they needed help 



CHAPTER IV 

NEIGHBORHOOD COOPERATION 

In a well organized social group, the products of labor are 
a means to a corporate end the security of the kinship or other 
mutual aid group and thus of the individual as a member of 
this group As previous examples have shown, the culture under 
review prescribed a considerable sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of neighbors In the new settlement this moral union 
at first extended to the entire colony but later was restricted 
especially to the smaller group comprised in the name “our con- 
gregation ” This social unit is thus a primary group m the sense 
that it IS intimate and cooperative, and is the chief agent in the 
socialization and control of the individuals involved ^ 

In the larger impersonal society conduct is individuated in 
the sense that each is concerned more exclusively with his own 
interests There is a definite Ime between “mine” and "thine” 
and every bit of service or commodity given implies a return, 
excepting in acts of “charity,” which describe aid in impersonal, 
not in primary, social relations Men do not hesitate to make 
ladders of the lives of other men, the battle for supremacy is 
hard and the spoils of the game belong to the victor, whatever 
may be the price to others In the primary group, on the other 
hand, one’s fellows, typically, are not the means to an end ; they 
are persons whose rights and comfort are to be considered as 
much as one’s own 

This distinction between personal and impersonalized dealings 
IS illustrated by the difference between the business dealings be- 
tween the members of this community as compared with the 
dealings with outsiders When money or other commodity is 
loaned to a member of the group no interest is charged Profits 
are foregone and transactions are made on a mutual aid rather 
than on a bargain-driving basis 

Mr A was about to sell a cow to a stranger in town, at a 
price of one hundred and fifty dollars But when he learned 

’Charles Horton Cooley, Socml OrgamgaUon New York Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1922, pp 23-24 
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that Mr B might want to buy the cow Mr A notified the pro- 
spective purchaser that he could not have her and instead sold 
her to Mr B for oite hundred dollars 

Mr R has no children and his nephews have all the land 
they need He owned eighty acres near the edge of the settle- 
ment for which he was offered $175 per acie by an outsider He 
took some time to consider the offer and in the meantime learned 
that Mr T , a member of the congiegation, wanted some land for 
his son Mr R sold the land to Mr T for $125 an acre 

For several yeai s these farmers had been advised by the man- 
ager of an elevator company to keep an account of their labor 
for each other This year they decided to try keeping such rec- 
ords and called a meeting for the purpose of settling balances 
After the checks had been made to equalize accounts, one of 
the audience said "Well, neighbors, I nevei thought we’d come 
to this' Pretty soon I’ll be paying my neighbors to give me a 
lift into town and the frau will be buying a shoot off the geran- 
ium plant No sir, it’s nonsense The elevators can keep accounts 
if they want to , but we are neighbors and not in business with 
each other” All gave hearty assent, destroyed their checks, 
shook hands and moved toward the cars parked m the lane 

About 1902 a commercial telephone line was built in this vicin- 
ity In a few years it was bankrupted and the property deterio- 
rated Some of the men from the settlement formed a company 
and gave each member a portion of the line to repair, installed 
instruments and assigned a small annual rental One vote was 
given each member of the company, irrespective of the number 
of shares of stock he owned. If families find it difficult to pay 
the rental, they are exempted from payment but are not deprived 
of the use of the phone All of the eighty-two families have the 
use of the phone 

The equipment bought by one person is placed at the services 
of all members of the group Things may be "borrowed” from 
the store in the sense that a debtor relation is incurred, but no 
such specific obligation is implied m these neighborly exchanges 
The obligation or debtorship incurred is felt to be to the whole 
group, which assumes responsibility for the welfare of its mem- 
bers Lendmg is regarded as a matter of course, as it is between 
family members In this neighborhood there are as yet only four 



persons who have tiucks for hauling, but members of the con- 
gregation have no hesitancy in asking for the loan of these 
machines Mr R had just purchased a new* car, keeping his old 
one, which was still in good repair, for rougher use Mr, T, 
asked the use of Mr R ’s old car But Mr. R insisted on lend- 
ing the new one, stating that if his new car was too good for 
his neighbors he did not see much use in having it 

When someone wants to shell com he goes to the phone, gives 
the line call, announces the fact to all and receives the offer of 
help When someone wants any article from town but does not 
find it convenient to go, he gives the line call, and asks if any- 
one IS going to town There is sure to be someone going and 
instruction is given The goods are purchased and delivered to 
the house, even though it may be out of the way to do so. When 
someone wants to go to town and the family car is in use or 
the individual desiring to go does not diive a cai, he simply 
inquires over the phone if anyone is going and it is usually not 
long until he gets a reply that he is welcome to “ride along ” 

A loss to one is considered a loss to all Consequently all are 
concerned at its repairment, as will be seen by the following 
examples Mrs P had lost all her spring chicks, due to a fire 
in the broodei house Several mornings later, when she went 
to do her chores, she found the shed full of chickens of a differ- 
ent breed supplied by her neighbors She did not feel as if she 
were accepting chanty, she took it as an expression of the good 
will of her neighbors and she knew that she would m some way 
repay them or other neighbors for their help 

Mr K lost all his four cows when a wind storm buried them 
under the straw stack His farm was small and the earnings 
were not sufficient to permit of a purchase of foui cows at once 
He bought two cows at a neighborly price One day when he 
returned from chuich, he found two heifers m his lot He had 
an idea to whom they belonged, and thought that they might 
have been lost When he telephoned his neighbors, everyone 
professed to know nothing about these cattle He then under- 
stood, and made a public statement of thanks to those who did 
the good deed This seems a rather casual way to receive a gift 
worth a hundred dollars , but a child says no more than that for 
his benefits received from his parents Mr. K. knows that he 
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,n repay the donor by helping someone else whose need is 
eater than his own 

Such practices mdicate a solidary social group When a 
;rson is sick or in trouble this is regarded as a matter of com- 
unity concern. An announcement of sickness promptly brmgs 
hatever help is needed Mr M, B was ill for eighteen months 
uring this time his farm of one hundred and ten acres was 
anaged entirely by the freely given labor of his neighbors His 
dds were plowed, his crops put in and harvests gathered as 
ficiently as were those on any other farm m the community, 
he house is cared for in the same way. Mr M B is recovering, 
le doctor says, due to the fact that he had time to stay in bed 
id receive the care he needed over a long enough period to effect 
cure 

Mrs T has been critically sick of cancer for ten months It 

known that she can never recover Her family of young 
iildren is being kept together by the neighbors, who take turns 
1 spending the day with her Sometimes older girls go for most 
f the day and do the work and look after the mother and chil- 
ren Neighbors canned her fruit this summer and did all routine 
ork They v ill continue to care for her until death releases her 
rom pain Some of these neighbors are i datives, it is true, but 
ley are not m attendance any more than are others of the con- 
regation 

In the neighborhood there is an old bachelor who provides a 
ome for a feeble-minded lad Since the man is sick most of 
le time and able to be out only m good weather and to do light 
isks, his neighbors help him farm twenty acres The women in 
le settlement clean his house as often as necessary, sew, mend 
nd wash for him and the lad who lives with him The man 
ever lacks for cheer His neighbors visit him often and pass 
le evening playing rook and talking over old times At Christ- 
las time he remembers all of the children m the church with 
ome small gifts that he has made during the year 

The sense of obligation thus precludes the giving of charity 
,s a form of aid Indeed there can be no such thing as “chanty” 
n a primary group, so long as it retains this intimate organiza- 
lon Members accept help m one way or another as a right, not 
.s charity In so doing this group has approached the ideals at 
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which modern relief systems are aiming In this as m other 
well-ordered primary groups dependency does not result in 
pauperism, but in an effort to piove worthy of the help given 
by becoming self-supporting as soon as possible. This may be 
seen by then treatment of the following cases 

One boy m the group had been ciippled by infantile paralysis 
and was unable to follow tlie traditional occupation of farming. 
A meeting was held in the church to discuss his condition and 
it was decided to establish him in a small store in the trading 
village Accordingly, a store building was selected and the neigh- 
bors cleaned and painted the building The father financed the 
business and the people patronize the store They take all of 
their pioducts there and sell to him foi less than they could 
obtain by selling elsewhere 

One young woman married an outsider against the advice of 
the group The man was known to be a shiftless fellow who had 
worked on tlie railroad Although he was of Geinian origin he 
was not a Frisian After their marriage, he rented a forty-acre 
strip from one of the men in the colony No one called on the 
members of this family, but neighbors anticipating their wants 
anonymously supplied coal, wood, and groceiies and sent shoes 
and clothing to the children 

The husband deserted just after the fourth child was born 
There weie some notes due at the bank and he was greatly in 
debt The neighbors then stepped in The wife and childien 
weie taken home by one family until permanent arrangements 
for them could be made A man, who had retired from active 
farming, had a vacant six-room house in the village He offered 
to give the house 1 ent-free for as many years as it was needed, 
if the people would lepair it Accoidmgly it was not only paint- 
ed and repaired but also papered and amply furnished, and the 
woman and her family were moved into it 

The woman told the neighbors that she wanted to take in 
washings and earn part of the cost but they would not hear of 
it They told her it was much more her Christian duty to stay 
at home and to raise the children and teach them to do right 
The woman relates 

I was about the most unhappy woman in the world after it all 
turned out the way it did They moved us fi the village and we 
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lived there fourteen years In all that time we ncvei wanted for 
anything that it was right for us to have When we got there every- 
thing -was ready In the house was the nicest furniture I had ever 
seen and everything was clean The drawers were stocked with new 
sheets and towels and everything like that in them There were 
dishes in the cupboard and the pantry and cellar were filled with 
food of all kinds, canned fruits and vegetables, jam and jelly, pickles, 
potatoes, meat fried down, everything one could need or want For 
awhile they brought me a gallon of milk every day but in the summer 
they gave me a cow, as there was plenty of free pasture and the 
boys could take the cow over and bring it home They gave me 
chickens and I sold eggs, besides having all we needed They clothed 
the children and me When they would meet to sew they made the 
clothes for us and they sent foi things from the mail order houses 
When the boy theie was big enough, he worked for the people in 
the summer time I wanted him to do it for nothing but they paid 
him and put it in the bank for him because they said he might need 
It when he grew up They had already paid off all the debts my 
husband had made It was over six hundred dollars I never knew 
who did that 

When Rolf (my oldest son) was eighteen they heard of a store 
in Iowa that had been foi sale Mr R went out to see about it and 
came back and said that it was the thing for us So they sent Rolf 
out there and gave him the money to start out with He made it pay 
and then sent for us and we were moved out there Rolf then became 
connected with the elevator there and I baked pies for a restaurant 
and the other children worked for me and went to school Annie 
went to business college and then she got a job in the bank Rolf 
has wanted to pay back the money for my husband’s debts but no one 
will tell us who paid them It was the same about all the help we got 
No one knows anything about it The children are all getting along 
The youngest is in high school and he says he wants to be an electri- 
cal engineer We are trying to get leady to send him to the univer- 
sity and I think we can do it as he can get a job and help himself 
too Yes, if you have lived away in a city all your life you have 
never known what a neighbor is nor what it means to have neighbors 
like we had We owe our lives to them That is why I tell the young 
people out here who are beginning to be ashamed of their folks that 
they ought to be glad they live in a place like this 

The intimate relations and sense of responsibility cairy with 
them the fact that the doings of each are a concern to the othei s 
Things which otherwise might be trivial thus become objects of 
conversation The telephone system which enters these eighty- 
two homes and no others aids in this sharing of interests and 
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dispensing of information “I heard over the phone that Haim 
sold his coin,” or “I heard dvei the phoijp that Ed’s folks aie 
coming to your house Sunday” The daily commonplaces aie 
of mteiest to the neighbois and no one thinks of lesenting it 
Eveiyone’s ring is loiown to everyone else Even the childien 
know the rings before tliey go to school In families wheie there 
are enough membeis to make it possible, someone is usually 
stationed at the phone Some of tlie younger set ariange to con- 
verse ovei the phone at set tunes without giving the ring No one 
thinks of lesenting or even taking into account the fact that 
others are listening to the conversation When the ring is too 
weak to extend to the party called, one is always sure of help; 
someone who is neaier will lepeat the call and wait foi the 
answer Special church meetings are announced over the tele- 
phone The “line iing” is six long rings and when this signal 
comes everybody goes to the telephones and the announcement 
IS given 

Very few families have moved out of the settlement, but 
when this has occurred, the support and mutual aid of this pii- 
mary group have been shown m additional ways The B family 
was planmng to move to a new place about twenty miles away 
Duimg the entire period of a half year piior to the impending 
move everyone talked about it The women contributed some 
pieces of hand woik to the new home Everyone seemed to be 
depressed by the thought that the next Christmas the B family 
would not be with them When the time came for the move, the 
neighboi s had already made several trips to the new place They 
had painted, papered, and repaired the house and improved the 
subsidiary buildings without any thought of personal repayment 
The family was moved in trucks belonging to the neighbors , and 
several of the young people went along for a few days to see 
them settled in the new home 

The S family decided to go to a town twenty-five miles away 
and take over the management of a giam elevatoi Mr S was 
ciiticised for moving his family among stiangeis Mrs S could 
hardly reconcile herself to the fact of leaving her neighbors 
Every time the departure was mentioned she wept The neigh- 
bors moved the furniture, seveial of them going ahead to help 
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m redecorating the house and piepanng it foi occupancy The 
following letter, written by Mrs S soon after the family had 
moved, throws light on the significance of participation in a 
social group 

Dear Neighbors This letter is for all of you and you can read 
It over the phone if you want to do it before Sunday You have no 
idea how lonesome it is here The people are nice to me but I can- 
not go to the dooi because my face is so red from crying The house 
IS very nice but I could come back and live in the barn among tlie 
dear neighbors and then I should be much happier Never do I hear 
the dear language except when the children talk to me John is 
never at home, as there is so much to be done and we cannot afford 
to have any help yet until the business begins to come in That will 
be after corn shelling and that is a long time to wait 

Johimy started to school He had to go back to the first grade 
because he is so bashful that he did not read The teachei came to 
see me and she is very nice 

Well, dear neighbors, when are you coming to see me? I live 
for that time It is like a wilderness here John wants that I should 
go to church so I am going to go this Sunday He bought me a store 
dress the other day because he says that town people have to look 
like that The church is English I do not understand that so well but 
if It IS the word of God I am lucky to find even that so far away 
from my dear home 

So strong is the feeling of identification that all dislike any- 
thing which savors of social differentiation The pastor relates, 
“There had never been a chon in the chuich and I thought it 
a good thing to have one No one came to the meeting that I 
announced for the puipose They do not want to step out ahead 
of any of the others and thus no choir has ever been formed in 
the church 

“One time the death of a member necessitated the electing 
of a trustee to fill his place Every eligible man was named 
before I succeeded in getting the lists closed The one elected 
won by a margin of four votes He was very apologetic as he 
stepped out and faced his neighbors He begged them not to 
think that he had put himself forwai d, that he was simply there 
to do as the Lord asked him ” 

These are examples of the attitudes and action of a primary 
group The old religious idea of "saving a soul” takes on social 
meaning in a primary social organization The phrase may be 
interpreted from the standpoint of the person’s place m the group 
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and of the protection of the personality against disorganization. 
By this means the individual continues to act as a person in his 
obligations toward others To be sure, thCse intimate loyalties 
extend to a limited group But this is true of all peoples. In a 
mobile population such obligations are usually restricted to the 
family or even the immediate marriage group 



CHAPTER V 

RELATIONS WITH OUTSIDERS 

Dealings with outsideis lack the cordiality and freedom which 
characterize the relations between group members Variations 
in these responses form an objective ciiterion of the degree of 
strangeness or, obversely, of intimacy Because these responses 
have considerable permanency, we may assume the existence of 
“attitudes ” These differential responses and attitudes may be 
noted with refeience to pastors, tenants, servants, teachers, and 
trades people 

All tire pastors of this congregation have been non-Fnsian in 
tiaimng, and for this as well as other reasons have been in, but 
not of, the group Since the cleigyraan and his family have been 
differentiated from the rest of the community they have been 
immune from some of its regulations His children dance m 
their home and the congregation consider it to be the pastor’s 
business solely His daughters bobbed their hair as soon as the 
mode began His children have usually acquired higher educa- 
tion In both respects they led their parishioners by a period of 
several years When the members of his family come into the 
church they scatter throughout the congregation and rotate or 
change their seats on successive Sundays in order not to seem 
aloof or partial Although the pastoi is conceded to be on a 
plane above the members of his congregation he is very careful 
to appear never to notice this fact He is indeed a caretaker and 
leader of his flock He never tries to use his own authority m 
going against a custom m the group, but is allowed a voice 
when no one else would be heard 

There is but one non-Frisian tenant family in the district 
When they came to the commumty they lived in a house occupied 
by a former member of the congregation After they had been 
there a few days the telephone was taken out, the only expla- 
nation given being that no one but stockholders had phones and 
there were no more shares to be had This misrepresentation of 
facts IS readily understood as an attempt to maintain solidarity 
No instances of misrepresentations in neighborhood relations 
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could be found. It is evident that only members share in the 
intimate life of the group. However these newcomers were •well 
treated Visits were made to get acquainted and the ordinary 
amenities were shown gradually The children, who first were 
left out of the play group at school, soon mastered the language 
and now associate freely with the other children 

Thus besides the regular means of entering the group by 
birth, members may be assimilated into it. Only a few have been 
completely absorbed into the flats settlement by the second of 
these methods Two cases of marriage into the group will be 
noted One of these is the case of a Swedish woman who had 
come into a home to care for the wife during a long and fatal 
illness After three years the widower married the housekeeper. 
The community approved of this marriage The second wife has 
m every way been taken into the life of the group, though ref- 
erences are still made to the fact that this family is different 
from others One child of this second marriage, a member of 
the third generation, and now a man with a family says “I 
don’t know whether it is just my imagination or not, but I have 
always seen some difference m the actions of my neighbors 
toward us I have never known any other ways than the ways of 
the people here, and I do not feel strange or out of place The 
children at school once told me that I was not really German 
at all — that my mother was a Swede, and I have always remem- 
bered that It made no difference in their treatment of me, but 
I have never forgotten it ” 

The other case is that of a school teacher who married a 
widower He was considerably demoralized as evidenced by 
drunkenness and neglect of his children He was virtually cast 
off by the congregation, though he was still conceded foimal 
connection with the church The teaclier effected a reformation 
in the man and their marriage was regarded with favor by the 
community The wife is completely accepted and many com- 
ments are heard as to the way she has improved the home that 
was once nearly wiecked The group controls had failed, and 
when the methods of the stranger succeeded, she was accepted. 
Aside from those cases and the one discussed in the preceding 
chapter there have been no other marriages with non-Frisians 
m this congregation 
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Another class of outsiders who may remain for a longer or 
shorter time is the teachers Since it has not been in the tradi- 
tions to foster higher education, teachers cannot be supplied 
locally , they must be sent in from the outside These come with 
attitudes which are fixed in advance by prevailing aversions for 
unfamiliar cultures 

Suspicion on each side fosters attitudes of caution The Fri- 
sians stay laigely to themselves as do other people , their language 
IS not understood even by other Germans , they are unobtrusive, 
and work thriftily on civil holidays but not on church holidays 
They are never seen at Farm Bureau meetings Some of them 
wear old-fashioned clothes They do not come to the polls to 
vote But in most of these respects they do not differ from other 
people For example, non-voting is widespread, but this neglect 
is generally thought of as an individual trait, since it is not asso- 
ciated with some other trait that has already been made into a 
symbol of a distinctive social group The same may be said about 
the other items It is only because these ways are made into 
symbols of a social group that they are felt to be significant 

At some points of contacts between the two cultures, friction 
may arise, especially in respect to conduct not reduced to a con- 
tractual relation Rules made by outsideis without regard for 
the traditions and values of the local group are ill-adapted to 
local needs Some materials for the schoolroom such as colored 
pencils, seem to be irrelevant, for children are sent to school to 
work rather than to play Because the teacher knows only Eng- 
lish she cannot understand the speech of the beginners and they 
camiot understand hers, in so far as only the Frisian dialect is 
spoken in the children’s homes The new teacher, who is usually 
a beginner, may be given orders to forbid the use of the home 
language on the school grounds A clash between unlike folk- 
ways follows In rare cases, the militant teacher may seem to 
carry her point for a time The home dialect is not spoken, at 
least not above a whisper, on the school grounds , but neither is 
English spoken In such instances no amount of coaxing will 
start games or cause any participation whatever 

Narratives of teachers’ experiences illustrate this personalized 
clash of cultures One writes 

Just before I started to teach, the county superintendent told 
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me that I was goingf into a very difficult school His first command- 
ment was to insist upon the English language at school at all times, 
and within a month after school started thS children were to be 
examined by an official from the office to see that they knew the 
important patriotic songs, the ‘Creed of an American' and the pre- 
amble to the Constitution The children from the thud grade on 
were to know Lincoln’s ‘Gettysburg Address’ Since this was my 
first school, I thought it possible I went early to the schoolhouse 
that first morning It was immaculate 

I lived at the home of Mrs X as all the teachers had done since 
the founding of the school Country life and its inconveniences 
were not new to me and I liked the beautiful hospitality that I found 
here I was so busy organizing the school and trying to get my 
beginners lined up that I did nothing about the superintendent’s 
commands I decided that I needed the help of the older children in 
understanding the youngest pupils I saw that if I forbade the chil- 
dren to use their vernacular I could never get at them m any way 
However, after I started teaching the children to read, I became 
independent of this help in school The older children helped the 
little ones at home and they were soon telling me things in frag- 
mentary English I thought I could get along this way, introducing 
the flag ceremonies as part of the opening exercises, teaching Amer- 
ican patriotic songs among others, and so on, but the school office 
would have none of that I must fill them full of Americanism to 
the bitter end I must make them love America by coercion So I 
began 

The change in action toward me was not long in coming Mrs 
X began to leave me to myself more I was treated very politely 
After the meal the members of the family left for other parts of 
the house or farm I had nothing to do but go to my room I went 
down for supper and breakfast The family became more and more 
polite One day I came home from school to find a stove in my room, 
with a good fire On top the stove was a bucket of water and on the 
stand a wash bowl That meant that I was to do all but eat in my 
room I did 

At school the children, who had been ‘crazy’ about me, stayed 
in little knots, staring silently, and whispering to each other They 
were never troublesome in school One morning when I got down 
to breakfast, the family had finished, and the table was nicely set 
with one place service That day I dismissed school early and carried 
my resignation to the secretary of the board I told him that I was 
heartbroken He told me that they were good Americans without all 
the flag talk 

This was about Christmas time A few mornings later I was 
surprised to find a package of three letters of recommendation in the 
mail— one written by each of the school directors In three weeks 
I had found another school A further surprise awaited me at the 
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end of the month when a check for three weeks salary was sent me 
;o cover the tame of idleness! 

This narrative shows the effect of carrying into a personal 
situation attitudes conceived in a formalistic sense of strange- 
ness The first tendency of forceful coercion in the teacher gave 
vay to a feeling of personal appreciation The all-or-none prin- 
ciple of the official however disrupted the process of reciprocal 
assimilation The official attitude offended the self-respect of 
the group The manner m which the teacher’s changed relation 
was indicated is significant The hostess’s actions symbolized 
the group’s awakened sense of self-iespect protesting against 
unjust imputations When asked why the teacher had resigned, 
a board membei said "The childien do not like an}d:hing that 
the parents don’t want them to like This teacher was insulting 
us and making it seem we were not good citizens and that we 
were ignorant ” 

This superintendent used the false method of decultunzation 
policy practiced by European monarchs, m attempting to change 
things in ways which are incompatible with their essential nature 
He proceeded by negation rathei than by substitution Thus he 
failed to achieve his purpose because, as John Dewey once said, 
in order to teach any new thing successfully, one must not run 
counter to the emotional set of the individual or group to whom 
it IS offered 

A similar mistake was made by another teacher, who though 
she managed to keep school till the end of the term, was tactless 
from the beginning She had no appreciation of the significance 
of social groups with their distinctive folkways, as is shown by 
the account of her experience in the community. She wrote 

I was full of notions about educating the parents through the 
children, and I came out here with a condescending attitude toward 
the farm population in general and unfamiliar customs in particular 
Life has taught me a lot since I started the thing by trying to organ- 
ize a parent-teachers club When I issued invitations to the parents 
they all came, thinking something was wrong at the school The idea 
did not go over They heartily disapproved of using the school for 
any but the school purposes and programs at Christmas and a box 
social in the fall After about six weeks the parents began expressing 
wonder at the fact that the first graders did not know their letters 
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However, when the children were actually demonstrating their ability 
to read hy sound and by sight, the patents said it was all light Even 
so, they saw to it that they were taught letters «.t home 

Most trouble came when I insisted upon organizing the play 
group and saw no sense in segregating the boys and girls on the school 
ground They all walked home together and played together outside 
of school, so I saw no reason why they should not be put together 
on the playgrounds, and said that it was time the people were 
waking up, for other schools did not segregate the children Things 
drifted on, however, till the end of the term I never visited among 
the people I tried to change the children’s table manners by talking 
about the subject at school and telling them they should teach others 
not to eat with a knife All the time I was there I was half angry and 
wholly defiant in attitude I nevei conceded that I was wrong 

This letter is expressive of a familiar attitude, for the fact 
of ethnocentrism is universal Barring cases where prestige ob- 
viously enters, the ways of an individual’s set, class, or group, are 
preferred to any others There seem to be but few exceptions to 
this, whether in savage or in modern life This sentiment is 
represented in organized form as chauvinism and the disregard 
tor other folkways Various tribes designate themselves by words 
meaning ‘men’ , other groups are placed lower m the animal scale. 
The fact that others are diflfeient is felt to imply that they are 
inferior 

“I guess,” writes one foimer teacher, ‘‘that I did not mind my 
own business I was anxious to make an impression upon the 
county superintendent because I was under the impression that 
his 1 ecommendation had more weight tlian the judgment of the 
local board members who because of their little education could 
have no idea of what good teaching was That was where I was 
fooled They did not seem to care so much how or what the 
children learned as they did how the teachers acted in the district. 
I had to watch my step as I had never thought it necessary to do 
before ” 

The attitudes toward those outsiders who are m the group 
are obviously distinct As long as the contractual relation with 
membeis of the community is maintained the social machinery 
runs smoothly However when the role assigned is not main- 
tained, friction IS likely to arise The teacher, for example, enters 
the group m a formal capacity Her niche is carved for her. The 
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school is an accepted institution and the teacher, as long as her 
behavior is confined to her appropriate function, is not patently 
a disturbing factor, any more than the automobile salesman or 
the chicken buyer who comes out from town However, if the 
auto salesman should stait to rebuild the garage, or the chicken 
peddler should insist upon cairying the hen house to the front 
yard, their performance would be felt to be incompatible with 
their ostensible role 

Various contacts with the outside world are necessitated by 
business These dealings are formal and contractual, as is true 
of the competitive woild generally Toward strangers the at- 
titude prevails that “business is business,” and that it is best 
to exclude all personal obligations In dealing with outsiders the 
Frisians ask and receive the market price, while in group deal- 
ings prices are largely determined by the individual's needs and 
economic status Almost all market purchases are paid for in 
cash at the time of delivery. The Frisians avoid incurring debts 
and dislike credit purchases. If, in an emergency, such a credit 
transaction is essential, they speak of it as borrowing For ex- 
ample, one of the community stated “I forgot to take enough 
money along today so I had to borrow some gas at the station ” 
This expression is regularly used to describe a “charge account ” 
It IS not the translation of an idiom from the home language, but 
IS expressive of the attitude toward business dealing To buy 
is to receive in exchange for payment, otherwise, the article is 
“borrowed ” This, in general, is the attitude of the older mem- 
bers of the group 

Deferred payments for luxuries have not hitherto been in- 
dulged in at all, and other credit purchases are very recent Auto- 
mobiles are paid for by cash when put chased, as are radios, 
pianos, and furniture The first man to buy a piece of farm 
machinery on the payment plan was severely censured That 
was in 1924 and he was one of the third generation Since 
then there have been five tractors, three binders, and a small 
amount of other farm machinery bought on the payment plan 
In no case has the New Year found any member of this group 
in debt to an outsider When this seems about to happen, the 
neighbors advance the money to discharge the obligation It is 
in the traditions of the group that the New Year shall be started 



CHAPTER VI 
GROUP ORGANIZATION 

Social org-anization may be thought of as a system of estab- 
lished practices which direct or regularize the conduct incidental 
to living together These collective practices which differentiate 
one people from others, although sometimes regarded as “pecul- 
iar” or “backward” by those outside, tend to be laden with pos- 
itive values to the group In this study the language, chui ch and 
folkways are especially important m solidifying the relations 
between the individuals and in exercising control over them 

The East Frisian language is a carrier of traditions and 
differentiates these people from the environing cultures in 
America as it had done in the old world This language is one 
of the Low German dialects. Because its use is restricted to one 
province, it serves to differentiate this people from other Ger- 
mans in Illinois almost as much as from English speaking neigh- 
bors When asked concerning High German neighbors, one of 
our informants replied “Oh, yes, I guess they ai'e German, but 
they might as well be French They do not belong to us — they 
speak a different language We are fiom Frisia and our language 
IS different ” 

Although their language had served as a bond of unity to 
these people for three generations, its use is gradually subsiding 
This fact had been noted befoie the World War The English 
language was spoken at the English school and was the language 
of business, where increased contacts rendered the home lan- 
guage useless The Frisians were thus becoming gradually 
identified with their new environment There is no evidence that 
they thought of themselves as anything but Ameiicans until sus- 
picion rested upon them during the war Their conduct was 
above reproach even from the standpoint of a war psychosis 
They answered the draft, volunteered for service, bought Liberty 
Bonds, did their part in every drive for loans and foi Red Cross 
work However, m the course of the war attention was called to 
their native language They were held in sttspicion and put under 
surveillance Even the use of their own language in their homes 
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was regarded with hostility Under these conditions their lan- 
guage became a symbol of self-respect People who had begun 
to speak English amoi% themselves reverted to the mothei lan- 
guage and even the men who had entirely abandoned its use on 
the sti eet again spoke it m the towns, where they went to trade 
A similar reaction was found in the use of the English lan- 
guage at school Previous to these incidents the public school 
had been accepted as meaning English speech The group had 
giown used to the public school and had fitted it into a definite 
place in their relation with the environing population The past 
was receding quite unobtrusn ely A person who taught this rural 
school during 1910-1914 said that many of the children spoke 
English when they first came to school Nothing was ever said 
about their speaking one language or the other and they seemed 
to expect to speak English at school In 1916 when this same 
teacher came to finish the term remaining after the resignation 
of another teacher, she noted tliat childien at play spoke German 
This leaction was due to the effort to save self-respect in the 
face of the uryust attack and the offense to their mtegiity and 
loyalty When adverse attention was called to their vernacular, 
they defended their status by the same methods that have been 
used in many othei similar situations 

Another group symbol, serving as a means of organization, 
is the church The term “our congregation” is a more fiequent 
mark of identification than the language , for it is a smaller divi- 
sion of the language group and a still more intimate label of 
group identification A division dating from 1880 made two 
congregations of the language group This division is not dis- 
cernible in the functioning of the group when viewed from the 
outside It IS an internal diffeientiation When any issue is at 
stake which concerns the group, inclusive of the two congrega- 
tions, action is taken by the two groups jointly But the “con- 
gregation” IS the center and circumference of many activities 
which are carried on in common It constitutes what C H 
Cooley called a "primary group ” 

The church here has little importance as an organ of the 
theological doctrme, it is rather a focal point of organization 
and control, its regulative functions m many ways surpassing 
those of the family The pastor finds it unnecessary and un- 
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profitable to raise doctrinal points m his sermons because the 
people aie not interested in the theological disputes He confines 
his sermons to the things in which the peofTle are inteiested their 
prosperity, siclcness and health, the land and its pioducts, the 
blessings of God He has leained, too, to chastise the people 
for their sms and lap’^es in daily living They expect the church 
to comfort them in trouble, to exhoit tliem in their mdilference, 
to point out the sources of their happiness and prosperity It 
blesses them in mariiage, congratulates them in biith, receives 
their dust into its keeping when the last acre has been plowed 
and the patient soul has left the family fireside 

The church, then, is a social institution and as such is a 
carrier of culture and a means of control It is said by some 
students that the best functioning churches every wheie are 
approaching this role in attempting to organize community life 
In this church all important problems m regard to the community 
are discussed The purchase of the first automobile was the 
occasion for an accounting from its ownei He was made to 
show that he had not mortgaged his land in order to buy the 
car He was warned to use it in the right way and the action 
was condoned In this manner the church functions directly as 
an agent for appraismg relative values 

Hitherto it was the gateway by which all overt changes en- 
tered This does not mean that it is accountable for the change 
in folkways , for changes occur in spite of it During most of 
the history of this community, the church has regulated the form 
of dress on some ceremonial occasions, especially at confirmation, 
concerning which controversies sometimes arose In 1918 the 
gills had decided to depart from the traditional black garb and to 
wear white The notion was opposed by the elders, but white 
dresses were worn at confirmation At the present time many 
types and colois of dresses are worn for this ceiemony and no 
comment is heard except surmises as to the cost of the ensemble 
The church stood against bobbed hair for several years Finally 
the problem was solved in a natural way As children grew up 
they retained the childish practice, thus introducing the style 
unobtrusively 

The children study their catechism about the kitchen table 
after the evening’s work is done, the housewife translating the 
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High German of the church into the home language so that the 
children may understand the words of the book When the 
English language was'introduced into the confirmation services, 
the older people said it did not seem like church anymore 

A third means of group identification and unity is afforded 
by the folkways — the seemingly casual, uifiform ways of doing 
things which characterize a people Folkways are noted in all 
aspects of life Seveial distinctive folkways m the home economy 
of the East Frisians are apparent For example, the method of 
preparing food is a behavior way brought down from the past. 
Among these people the setting of the table, the prevailing man- 
ner of cooking (oven-browned dishes) and the arrangement of 
utensils are distinctive features of their common life Another 
item of this home economy is the use of the back door as the 
place of entrance by all comers The arrangement of all of the 
houses in the settlement makes this the most convenient way 
to enter, since the back door faces the lane and a walk leads 
through the gate to the back door Although custom 111 East 
Friesland prescribes a front door, it does not prescribe the path 
or walk leading to it In the old country a garden is planted over 
the whole space in front of the house Here the yard is not so 
used, but the culture item is otherwise much the same, for the 
front door is seldom used for an)dhing except as a means of get- 
ting out to scrub the porches and wash the windows The “par- 
lor” is used only on rare occasions but always at Christmas and 
on the Sundays when the minister comes to dinner 

Another interesting custom is the possession of a “hope 
chest” or bridal room, a space allotted to the girls of the house 
for storing their future household equipment Either a compart- 
ment m the gable of the house, as in the old country, or a room 
(often a front room on the ground floor) may be reserved for 
this purpose. Here girls of the family place the dishes and linen 
which are given them as Christmas presents as early as their 
eighth year Later, larger pieces of equipment such as sideboards, 
dressers, and chairs are added by the family Except in cases 
where there is a large family on the husband’s side and there 
are no boys on the wife’s side of the family, the husband’s 
family furnishes the house, the land, the kitchen stove, beds, and 
other prescribed items, at the time of marriage 
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Culti^re items such as the division of labor in the home and 
other aspects of family life, ceremonials, and proverbs, may also 
be noted as folkways which give predictability to conduct and 
help to integiate the ways of each individual with those of others 

Customs concerning the division of labor in the home have 
been mheiited from the past Women do not milk, churn, sepa- 
rate milk when the separator is run by hand, nor carry in the coal 
They do take care of the chickens as a matter of course, even 
on occasions when the men are idle. During house cleaning, 
nothing save heavy lifting is done by the men The women do 
the papeiing, painting, and cutting and laying the linoleum They 
may also paint the house or help in husking corn, but they never 
go to the elevator with a load of corn, oats, or wheat However 
these traditional assignments of duties aie showing confoiraity 
to the vicinal folkways 

A high degree of mutuality and cooperation exists between 
the husband and wife When there is an impoitant question to 
be settled the wife is consulted about it and especially when the 
issue IS of any interest to her The remodelling of houses, for 
example, is distinctly controlled by her preferences It is cus- 
tomary for the women in this community to have charge of 
their own spending money and to control the returns from the 
produce sold Though their money is largely kept for their own 
use, it is always on call if needed Expenditures for textbooks 
and other school equipment usually come out of this fund 

Between members of the family, as well as between friends, 
demonstrations of affection are considered in poor taste Between 
friends long absent the usual form of greeting is merely a hand- 
shake The person has simply come home and the thing they 
want most is to hear him talk Babies are cared for without 
any fuss whatever They are handled with a thought for their 
proper conditioning from the beginning There is no playtime 
about the dressing process After a child has begun to walk he 
IS not fondled oi caressed 

Nevertheless, reciprocal respect and regard for each other’s 
interest exist between parents and children. Young people are 
not managed so much by exhortation as by a long process of 
control Children rarely answer back to an elder and in case 
this is done they are not whipped but are told that they have 
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disgraced themselves, that if a neighbor knew of their wrong 
doing he would think they weie strangers Even while children 
are still unable to waBc they never receive a piece of biead from 
the table without permission nor would they think of helping 
themselves at the cupboard without asking leave to do so 

This respect foi the authority and wisdom of parents is 
continued mto adulthood Marriage of a young person is not 
felt to constitute a break with this relation to parents It is 
common for a grown son with a family to ask advice of the 
father before any important move is made For example a mer- 
chant narrates ‘'Mr. X , a man of about forty-five, came in to 
look at a new tractor He was well pleased with it and I had 
made him a good price on it These fellows always pay cash 
I expected any moment to be asked to deliver the machine But 
when everjdhing seemed to be settled he said, 'Well, we’ll see 
what pa says about it ’ I told him that if money was the question, 
his note was solid gold to me He assured me, however, that 
money was not the question I just surmised that he was going 
to ask the old man about it and maybe he’d think the son didn’t 
need a new tractor Sure enough, he came back the next Saturday 
afternoon and the old man was with him They looked it all over 
and talked in Low German awhile Finally the son came m and 
handed me a check with his own name signed to it and told me 
to deliver the machine the next Monday” 

The children are taught to prefer home to any other place 
When they contemplate moving, they are in the habit of thmk- 
ing how it will affect the family In turn, the family stands by 
the child as long as he asks its protection 

Ceremonials which belong to certain occasions are an impor- 
tant item in providmg occasions for participation in collective 
behavior and facilitating corporate action They are woven into 
various mterests and needs Also they may have reference to 
some value beyond the act itself New Year’s visiting and court- 
ing collectively performed are among the observable ceremonies 
which are well grounded m traditions 

New Year’s celebrations extend over a period of seven days 
These are designated as the First New Year’s Day, the Second 
New Year’s Day, and so forth. On the morning of the First 
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New Year’s Day the wife makes the New Yeai’s cakes, baking 
them on a pan resembling a waffle iron, except that there aie no 
pits in it The lesult is a plain thin, cusp take, across which the 
greeting, "Happy New Year” is written in old Frisian script. 
These cakes are taken along on the afternoon of the First New 
Year’s Day, when the women start out with their husbands, 
married sons, and daughters-in-law to make calls A few cakes 
are left at each house, one for each adult member of the family 
Cakes are also eaten while the visit is made These visits are 
short, as people want to make and to receive as many calls as 
possible m the seven-day period Unconfiimed children do not 
participate in this social ceremony 

Courting is guided by various ceremonies Children may be 
tentatively promised to each other by their families, but tlie 
actual courting, nevertheless, is prescribed in the traditions In 
the olden days before the horse and buggy became common, it 
is related, the young man walked up the lane to the house of the 
girl to whom he desired to pay his court and whistled at the 
gate The man of the house then came out and after the two 
had talked foi awhile the young man withdrew. If, While he 
was talking, he saw the girl of his choice come to the window 
and stay a few minutes, he would regard this as an invitation 
to come back a weelc later If she came to the window and left 
immediately, the young man did not return If he returned, and 
if the family approved of him, he was admitted to the house 
While he sat and talked to the parents, the girl of his choice 
went about her household tasks 

In another two weeks, the young man came to supper, which 
was known to have been prepared by the courted girl At that 
time samples of her handiwork were also placed on display If 
the young man was permitted to stay till midnight it was taken 
for granted that the couple had become engaged From this time 
on the young people might visit each other twice a week, but 
It was formerly very unusual for the couple to go anywheie 
together Little paired companionship existed until after mar- 
riage Girls attending a party went in small groups and returned 
in the same manner, the younger fellows did likewise, although 
at the party all paired off At the present time there is a little 
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more informality, but parents are still vigilant in maintaining 
collective sociability The desire to modify this custom is pro- 
ducing tensions such "as those reflected m documents quoted m 
a later chapter 

Weddings are always celebrated by a dinner at the home of 
the groom Thereafter the pan is escorted to the new home and 
the door is locked from the outside by the neighbors The key 
IS hung on a nail by the window so that the next morning it may 
be reached from the inside of the house 

By means of marriage the status of both the man and the 
woman is changed They sit in different places in the church 
The man establishes a new family seat and the wife sits with 
the husband’s mother and family After a girl is mairied, she 
no longer goes into the sitting room with her friends, but stays 
with the wives in the kitchen, since when neighbors meet, it is 
customary for the older women to stay in the kitchen and send 
the younger women into the sitting room The husband, too, is 
expected to stay with the married men 

The married person is held in higher esteem than the single 
person To be single later than the usual age of mainage has 
hitherto been considered cause for commiseration, for such a 
pel son occupies an interstitial place in the group organization 
He IS too old to be in the younger group and he is not admitted 
into full status among the married Though there is small place 
in the social system for an unmarried man, there has been even 
less provision for an unmarried woman, because this is a society 
where the family is really the basic unit, a person is either one 
of the heads of a family 01 a child in the family There are no 
other classifications 

Baptism, which is a ceremony of the church, has specific 
sociological significance It admits the individual into the church 
to be protected until he shall arrive at the years of discretion 
and become confirmed The rite of baptism gives the child his 
name In the traditions of the group an illegitimate child is not 
baptized until some one will stand m place of father to him and 
give him a family name This ceremony thus admits the child 
into the social group 

Confirmation, though it is a religious ceremony, is symbolic 
of social adulthood and responsibhty The age for confirmation 
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IS about foul teen, though it is taatly assumed that no immature 
gill IS confirmed, and the boy’s first man’s attire dates from his 
confiimation This ceremony always comes on Palm Sunday, the 
first communion being taken at Easter Sei vices After confir- 
mation ceitam things are expected of the individual which were 
not called for before The age of childhood is definitely past and 
the confirmed person is socially responsible with the parents for 
hospitality extended, for calls to be returned, and other cour- 
tesies He enters into the woild of adult duties as well as of 
adult privileges The boy, piovided his schooling is finished, is 
at libeity to court his futuie wife and the girl is permitted to 
receive company The boy also does his part in the exchange 
of laboi and is permitted to sit with the oldei men in the church 
Since he is expected at this time to have some plan whereby he 
can begin saving money for marriage, the family gives him a 
piece of land, the income from which is his own He may also 
be permitted to leave the homeplace and hue out by the month 
if the father does not need his labor on the faim The girls may 
hire out as maids to other members of the community who need 
someone as steady help These are as yet only old couples whose 
own children are all married and gone, no one else employs a 
maid, for social differentiation on the basis of leisure or of con- 
spicuous consumption does not exist in this group 

Proverbs are vestiges of experiences and indicate attitudes 
and values which are factors in the contiol of conduct They are 
convenient devices for recalling past judgments and foi releasing 
in others these previously formed attitudes The proverbs which 
follow are the ones most fiequently used by the group 

Some of these adages are clearly survivals of experience with 
the old world environment "Don’t stake off moie than you can 
jump over’’ is a metaphorical abstraction of experience in the 
old country, where the land is dissected by numeious ditches 
The men, and some of the women, therefoie, cairy poles by 
which they vault across the ditch To put one’s vaulting pole 
out too far is dangerous and lands one in the water The next 
quotation also echoes experience in the old homeland, where 
taxes wei e levied according to means and if anyone showed signs 
of prosperity his tax was increased "When the tax collector 
comes to the door the wife puts away the best dress for another 
time ’’ 
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Many of these proverbs refer to the Frisians’ love of home 
In their opinion nothing is worse than to leave the homestead 
and go out into theVrange woild This sentiment is shared by 
other non-mobile peoples 

It IS better to die in your own kitchen than to be mourned as 
dead by your family when you have left your home. 

When the sea wind blows, the salt will be smelt by the young men 
and the carrion by the old. 

Mothers’ tears can bring the son home but they cannot wash off 
the mud of travel 

The ship rocks most on the journey out 

Where love is around the fiieside, the wind whistles softly out- 
side 

Bad times make the heaithplace sweeter and good times keep the 
sons away 

The love of the in-gioup is reflected in the adage that "wish- 
ing harm to a neighbor is equivalent to assaulting him ” There 
IS also an expression in the language which means "to make a 
stranger of a neighbor is to murder him ’’ 

Woik is esteemed as a vntue in Frisian traditions and there 
are many proveibs in its praise The following are illustrative 
The best grease for the plow is perspiration 
The house is as good as the good wife and as bad as the lazy one 
Beer 13 to be drunk when the woik is done 
The soil yields best where the sweat diops heaviest 
When the sun shines on a man m bed it is the Sabbath or the 
fever 

Bad soil IS best watered by sweat 

When the collector comes twice for the tax it means that the 
wife has called twice for the husband to leave the bed 

When the frost kills the garden plants the master has slept too 
warm 

Bad crops are from God and the tiller 

If the heart is asking to leave, the plow does not cut the furrow 
When money rattles in the pocket, the hand will be unsteady at 
the plow (This seems to admit that hard work is the result of 
necessity ) 

Wherever the clouds come thickest, there is the lazy man to 
catch the ram 
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When the rats are lean it means that the children will need a 
heavy garb in the winter (The meaning of this aphorism is that 
when food is not plentiful, the body heat must be inci eased by 
clothing of extra warmth ) 

Frugality is another value and this thiifty attitude has been 
embodied m the proveibs of the people 
When the crop is heavy the heart is light 
When the fire is laid in the oven, the good wufe docs not tarry 
with the cooking 

Vanity is not condoned 

If a man marries a wife witli two dresses he must find his own 
dinner in the pot 

It IS not good to have a mirror in the kitchen — the soup will be 
burned 

Lace on the cap means mice in the pantry 
She has a gold tongue in her mouth, it will never turn gieen 
(No one is to be talked about unkindly, green refers to objects of 
brass which coi rode ) 

One dress is for the good wife, two are for the vain woman, and 
three are for the harlot 

Clean hands are foi the table and the bed 
Since the birth rate in Frisia is low it is often a matter of 
concern as to who shall care foi the land and the old folks when 
feebleness overtakes them Such a situation is expressed in this 
terse manner 

Two sons— two daughters, two daughters— many tears 
War takes the best sons and love the best daughters, but when 
the lam comes it brings most good to the good soil (The Fiisian 
young men served in the German army and the people were accus- 
tomed to the ravages of war This rather pessimistic outlook— that 
fate takes the best and leaves the worst — is rather lightened by the 
last pait of the proverb ) 

The following proverb reflects the traditional lespect for the 
judgment of the elders 

If a son says that his father is a fool he has not lived long 
The more closely knit a group is, the more spontaneous is the 
integration of behavior and the easiei is the problem of social 
control Distinctive follrways, so long as they succeed m isolat- 
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ing a group 01 in keeping it apait from contradictoiy ways, aid 
in this organization When these folkways are called into 
question they aie nfamtamed all the moie foicefully, providing 
they seem to be essential fiom the standpoint of the given so- 
ciety Howevei if these vaiiations in behavior acquire prestige, 
they will gradually undermine tire authority of the smaller, and 
therefore the weaker, culture The solution foi^ this dilemma 
lies m the complete incorporation of the smaller into the larger 
culture group, thereby maintaining organization and control But 
the transition is usually accompanied by individual stress, if not 
demoralization One test of a good social organization lies in the 
success Avith which this transition is made 
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CULTURE CONTACTS AND CHANGE 

Material inventions and social contacts incidental to business 
and othor relations may produce changes in non-material culture 
The automobile, the radio, and readmg material are definitelv 
classifiable as instruments of social contact which are effecting 
changes in the social organization of this rural community How- 
ever, no one instrument or means of social contact can be re- 
garded as the cause of any specific social change 

The automobile obviously has far-reaching effects as means 
of multiplying social contacts It came into use heie in 1909 
Two brothers were the first purchasers Since that time the 
number of cars has steadily increased, so that in 1929 there was 
a total of 134 cars owned by eighl)r-two families in the “congre- 
gation ” (See Table V) 

Contacts are made with a wide range of behavior models 
through the reading materials admitted into this community. 
Whatever the quality of these materials, it is patent that news- 
papeis and magazines do provide a source of contact with folk- 
ways which are strange to this rural primary group Table VI 
shows the number of newspapers and periodicals subscribed for 
in the last ten years 

There are only two non-English papers in the list and these 
are a church paper and a dialect paper The latter is read by a 
minority of the adults The third generation seems to be chiefly 
responsible for the prevalence of the reading Those of the first 
generation had gone to school in Friesland but there it was not 
the custom to do much readmg outside of school and confirma- 
tion classes The schematization of life was based on primaiy 
group contacts and has largely continued so in this group al- 
though it IS now changing in various respects 

Here, as elsewhere, advertisements are found to be a signif- 
icant means of acculturation, especially with reference to ma- 
terial elements One common source of reading for all is the 
mail order catalogue, of which every household has one or more 
Fiom the illustrations in these the women make clothing for 
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themselves and their children Any little innovation in furnish- 
ing comes from the catalogue “I saw it in the catalogue,” or 
“it IS in the catalogue” stamps a style as authentic Among the 
younger people the catalogue furnishes a guide for the arrange- 
ment of furniture and trimmings m the home When they go to 
town and see some article that is new, they come home and look 
at the catalogue and see if they can find it there. If it is not 
there it is seldom adopted, but if it is, it is soon imitated or 
purchased 


Table VIII 

Attendance at Movies During an Eight- Week Period 



The radio offers a limited, but subtle, form of contact Since 
the use of the radio is felt to be incompatible with some values 
of this local group its use is restricted to what may be called 
secular and artistic content. In 1929 there were six radios in 
this group A canvas of these six homes gave the uses of the 
radio as shown in Table VII 

It is evident that the movies may furnish some new models 
of behavior In the absence of data from control groups, a rec- 
ord of the attendance at movies m a given interval merely shows 
that the persons reporting give the specified answers If one were 
to attend all the shows taking place in the nearby trading centers, 
during the eight-week period, he would be able to see sixty- four 
different shows Data regarding movie attendance of persons of 
the second and third generations were gathered for the period 
June 15 to August 13, 1929 (Table VIII ) 

Just how far the movies affect culture change is not clear 
But some samples may be cited Several children have been 
named after movie stars and some of the girls are letting their 
bobbed hair grow long because they “saw it in the movies ” In 
fourteen other cases an interest was expressed in getting pictures 
of movie stars 
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Many of the sources of new patterns are not of a nature to be 
set down A chance remark, a stray paper, an advertisement 
sent through the mail, the display in a store jsvindow, the remarks 
of a chicken buyer, may set up a process whose course cannot 
be traced later It may be said, however, that the contact is the 
necessary antecedent of most innovations and may be the new 
element m the closed system From these contacts, the new 
action ways are mtroduced into the group 


Table IX 

Average Hours of Wore and Leisure as Reported by Eighty-One 
Adult Males in Three Generations 


Average hours of work m busy season 
First generation 
Second generation 
Third generation 

Average hours of work in slack season 
First generation 
Second generation 
Third generation 

Average hours of rush season leisure time by generations 
First generation 
Second generation 

Third generation 


14 

10^ 


An attempt was made to measure the effect of these several 
contacts upon the variation of opinion in reference to topics on 
which there was formerly a homogeneous attitude The younger 
generation now holds notions which vary greatly from those of 
their forefathers with regard to such questions as hours of work, 
methods of spending leisure time, education, matrimony, and 
divorce 

The variations by generations with reference to hours of 
work and leisure time are indicated by Table IX These changes 
seem to be coupled with changes in the attitudes toward work, 
which in turn, coincide with changes incidental to the mtro- 
duction of power machinery Whether the attitude motivated 
the change or whether the attitudes were formed after the 
change was made it is impossible to say 

While such testimonial records of facts are subject to many 
criticisms, they do nevertheless indicate clearly the differences in 
work habits between the generations Although a few third gen- 
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eration individuals continue to woik long hours the trend toward 
a shorter work day is even more pronounced than is disclosed 
by the averages These differences of altitudes toward work are 
disclosed in the following t3ipical leplies 

One man, who proudly explained that he had woiked from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day all of his active life, answered, 
"Yes, you bet we worked I am glad that I had to That is what 
makes people strong and it keeps you away from the things that 
are wrong for you We worked early and late and all the time 
We had to The young fellows now are a lot of lazy ones and 
they will live to be sorry ” Another of the first generation was a 
little more lenient “Yes we worked because we had to — I guess 
when you get old you like to remember all the good things about 
yourself I don’t believe we liked work then any better than the 
men do now, but we had no choice about it One thing, of course 
we didn’t see anybody having a free time, so it was easier to 
stick by the work I don’t blame the young fellows now They 
have machinery that will do in a day what it took us weeks to 
do and it is just as well The only thing that worries me is what 
they do when they are gone on the road so much ” 

"I work as hard as necessary for any man to work A twelve- 
hour day at farm work is all a man ought to stand Life is just 
work, work, work, it is true, but that does not mean that you 
can’t knock off once in awhile,” repor,ts an individual of the 
second generation 

Third generation individuals state “I work hard enough but 
I don’t kill myself There is no sense in that I don’t let my 
wife work herself to death either I want her to take care of 
the children and I can make the farm go We get more rest and 
more fun than our fathers did and they got more than the gi and- 
fathers Maybe the time will come when a button will do all the 
work and we will be spoiling for more buttons to touch ” 

“I work when I can’t get away before my father catches me 
If I can get the old bus started I am off The farm can go to 
the devil and me with it but I will not work any more than I 
have to I work in the busy season until I get hot and tired and 
then I get cleaned up and beat it for town to see a good show 
My father has more money than he will ever spend and why 
should I kill myself by adding to it? I’ll get mine some day and 
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SO Will Annie Then watch me sell out and go into selling cars 
and farm machinery • That’s what I’ve always wanted to do but 
no chance on this place If a fellow don't farm he is a leper or 
something Nobody has any use for him You can put that all 
down m black and white I am sick of the farm and the slavery 
that goes with it — mud, snow, lae, sleet, rain, heat, sweat, blood 
— no sir ! I am for living long and being happy ” 


Table X 

Reason Given for Suspending Work in Busy Season, 
Arranged by Generations 




Generations 

Reasons 




I 

a 

3 

Go to church 

S 

aa 

Si 

Help a neighbor 

S 

5 

22 

S5 

Go to town furgent) 

0.2 

S5 

Go to town foptionall 

Go to town (pleasure) 


12 

3 

39 

30 

Indisposition 

I 

0 

31 


The geneiations also record diffeiences as to the occasions 
which warrant stopping work One of the first generation com- 
ments "I quit work to go to church and to go and help a neigh- 
bor that IS sick or m trouble I quit if I am sick enough to go 
to bed It depends on when it is whether I quit to malce a trip 
to town Usually the w'omen can manage a trip to town ” One 
of the second generation made the following comment “We quit 
for church and to help a neighbor and to make a trip to town 
If it is not some busy day, like threshing or butchering, or when 
it looks like rain and we want to get a piece plowed before it is 
too late, we don’t mind stopping to go to town or to do something 
like that I stop when I feel sick because often if you do that you 
don’t get seriously ill ’’ 

A member of the third generation says "I stop most any 
time Of course we have to go to church and I stop to help a 
neighbor if he needs me woise than I need to work I go to 
town on sales days if the women want to go and I like to take 
the family to a good show once m awhile It takes their minds 
off the work and they feel more like going at it again when they 
come back Too steady a grind isn’t good for anyone The work 
will keep and we will get along with less of it and a little more 
fun and live as long as we want to anyhow” Table X shows 
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the different things for which work is suspended, the entiies 
being made by generations 

Attitudes toward farming indicate that a tendency to follow 
occupations other than the traditional one has been fostered by 
contacts with the outside influences The following letters written 
by children m school express attitudes toward their own future 
occupations 

I want to be a farmer when I get big and I am going to have all 
the machinery I can buy and two automobiles 

I am going to marry a town man when I get big and then we 
will have lots of shows and not so much work I will have a house 
with a bathroom and I will scrub it all white My babies will always 
look cute like the ones in the catalogue I won’t work like my mama 
does 

I want to be an auto mechanic and make lots of money and not 
have to work so hard I like machinery and I don’t like to work 
in the field I want to take my mama with me when I go to town 
to work 

I want to be a teacher and teach the children to sing and to play 
I am taking piano lessons with the minister’s girl now and I won’t 
stay on the farm any longer then I will live m town and go to the 
show every day 

I want to be a farmer Every time somebody invents something, 
the farmer has an easier time and when I get big the roads will be 
better and cars will be faster and I can live m the country and be 
away from the noise and the dirt and can be a real f aimer and not 
have to work so hard after all I like the farm. 

I will never get mairied That is a sure thing because they have 
to work too hard on the farm 1 am going to go to high school and 
then get a job selling in a store I would like all the pretty things 
there and the nice people I will manicure my hands and then have 
nice clothes and wear silk stockings every day and curl my hair 
m a permanent 

I may be a radio expert, as that is getting more important all 
the time too 

The above excerpts are representative of a large collection 
The majority of these children had taken on the urban point of 
view in not wishing to remain on the farm Of the four who 
wished to stay, three judged the farm as it would be m the future 
and not as it is now. 
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Divisions on geneiation lines are further shown in attitudes 
expressed toward topics of general interest These expressions 
were spontaneous in that they were not niS.de in response to an 
inquiry Two persons of the first generation, speaking of ed- 
ucation, commented "They tell me that the world don’t use the 
ones who are ignorant It may be necessary then to get an 
education ’’ “Education would be all right if it didn’t do so much 
harm The young folk get to thinking that the books will give 
them wisdom but there is much they can’t get except by living. 
Then they go off and do foolish things It is spoiling the home 
life It takes the children off the farm and the women go into 
men’s work It is all right for those who have education, but 
we have never been used to having it and why can’t the world 
stay out and let us alone 

Two persons of the second generation comment “The kids 
who get educated have got the big head They want to be some- 
thing and don’t know how They look down at the rest of us, 
If the state would mind its own business they’d turn out some 
real workers and not a lot of people looking for soft jobs In 
our young days we did not need an education and we never 
missed what we never had But you can see yourself that the 
world is changing The land is getting so small that all of the 
children can’t stay on it and some of them will have to get out 
and do something else That means that they will have to have 
an education I don’t always see what it means to study some 
of the things that they have to study but I don’t expect the school 
men to come out and tell me how to farm so I keep my mouth out 
of their business, too My boys can go to high school if they 
want to but I am offering them a mechanic’s course when they 
get through the grades They can do as they like No matter 
what they do the education won’t hurt them I mean provid- 
ing the boys get along well in the school They won’t get any 
farther and they just have a good chance to get more used to 
loafing You have to keep a lazy boy on the farm and then you 
can see that he works ’’ 

A young man of the third generation affirms “I am going 
to high school and maybe to college I want to play football and 
be a track man That is the only thing any more that makes you 
something ’’ 
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A woman of the third generation says “I did not get to go to 
high school but I want my children to go Life is hard on the 
farm and I don’t want them to have to stay if they don’t want to 
and want to do something else Some educated people make me 
tiredj but if they don’t act smart with it, it is all right The only 
draw, back is that it makes the people that don’t have it feel like 
they are not as good as the ones that have it ” 


Table XI 

Replies of Fifty Youths as to What 
Constitutes a “Good Time" 


Form of Activity 

Number of 

Shows 


Spending much money 

Eating in restaurants 

SO 

47 

Dancing 


Seeing the world 

Tups 

10 

9 

Going to college 

a 


The notion of a “good time” shows a contrast between gen- 
eiations as do the foregoing items Two replies answering the 
question, "What is your idea of a good time?” aie given ver- 
batim, one fiom a girl of seventeen and one from a boy of eight- 
een The summary of replies by fifty youths of the third gen- 
eration IS given in Table XI 

“A week of good times? Well, I’d want to go to town and see 
a picture show every afteinoon and in the evening I would go to a 
dance or another show I would want to eat all my meals in 
restaurants and have ice cream for every one of them, even for 
breakfast I would order lettuce salad with mayonnaise, celery, 
jelly, and chilli and beef steak I might get tired of that for a 
jear but then I could thmlc of something else I could do when 
I got tired of what I was doing I would need about a hundied 
dollars to buy clothes with, too ” 

I’d like to stay in bed every morning till I got ready to get up 
Then I’d want to take my own car and go to town and see life I’d 
go to shows, take a trip to Chicago with some other fellows and I’d 
go to Springfield and see where Lincoln is buried and where he 
used to live I’d go to some more shows and a couple of dances and 
then come home and tell everybody about it I would never get 
tired of this kind of a life 
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Several of tire young people expressed opinions at various 
times on the topics of curient iiiteiest 

Most girls in town have a choice as to wtat they are going to 
do when they quit school They can either get mariied or go into 
some kind of work that they like In the country, the girls have to 
stay at home and work on the home place or get married and work 
for the man A girl should know that marriage is not just a good 
time and a chance to run the house as she wants it They think that 
because a fellow is good to them before they are married that they 
won’t have anything to do but look pretty afterwards Eveiy person 
should do something else before he or she marries 

I think marriage is the best thing there is for the farm girl 
She IS brought up to look for it and when she is married she has 
what she wants — a home, too, as she likes I am very happy and I 
think it IS because my folks told me the man to take I have known 
him all my life and he has known me I would nevei have married 
a stranger because we would have to get used to each other’s ways 
and you never can know a fellow when he is trying to get you to 
marry him It is the same for a fellow He should know his wife 
for years and then he knows what he is getting, too 

One young man comments “When I marry, I want a girl 
that I can step out with and not be ashamed of her So many 
women get sloppy alter they are married Then a fellow looks 
around for somebody else I think a man should lespect his wife 
as well as want her I read a lot from magazines and that is 
where we all get our ideas about things All that the others told 
y6u they got out of magazines, too They believe it and that is 
why they told you that way I think the man and the woman 
should agree about everjdhing and that they should talk things 
over No woman should work in the field That is not right, 
and they are not strong enough for that either Some of them 
are, and brag about it, but the ones that are dead don’t talk so 
loud ’’ 

The expressions of opinions in regard to divoice again show 
differences incidental to the variable degrees of contacts with 
the in-group and the out-group cultures There was not one in 
the second generation who thought that the disruption of the 
marriage union was ever justified One old lady said, "If a 
marriage isn’t good both are to blame In every marriage there 
are some things not so good, but you can take the good and 
manage to live through the bad and then it is all the same at 
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the end anyhow If a man is cruel, let the neighbors whip him 
The neighbors should not permit any divorces, they should see 
that the people behave themselves ” 

Several members of the third generation expressed them- 
selves in favor of divorce if there was no other way out The 
general opinion was that divorce is no more necessary now than 
it evei was, but that people are not as tolerant of hardship or 
inconvenience when society provides a way to terminate un- 
pleasant arrangements It is a sign of the changing times when 
there is some indication that marriages may be broken for de- 
finable reasons, since according to group traditions both mar- 
riage and its indissolubility were unquestioned 

There have been several cases of separation in this group, but 
as yet no divorce In two of these cases reconciliations were 
eftected though the intervention of other members of the com- 
munity In another, reconciliation is at present pending A 
fourth case threatened to end in divorce but after a preliminary 
hearing m court the wife withdrew the chaiges and apparently 
an acceptable reconciliation has been effected Studies pertaining 
to city conditions seem to disclose the fact that separation, 
rather than divorce is characteristic of the more disorganized 
areas While in this group separation implies tensions, in some 
of the cases separation was planned as a means of bringing the 
erring members back into normal relations to each other, and 
thus to the group Such techniques would be futile were there 
not a favorable culture and social organization back of the in- 
dividual It IS indicative, however, of a breakdown of group 
standards of personal relations when, either in conforming to 
the American customs or in consequences of failure to acquire 
Frisian norms, marriages are unsuccessful 

It would seem, then, that contacts between cultures invariably 
produce changes m one or both When one of these belongs to 
a very small minority lacking previous prestige, it is certain to 
capitulate to the larger and more efBcient culture unless one or 
all of three conditions obtain, ineradicable prejudice which keeps 
the groups rigorously apart, complete isolation of the incoming 
group from the receivmg group and continued incoiporation in 
the parent culture, or the creation of superior culture by the 
minorit}' through its own initiative None of these conditions 
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exist in the case under review Consequently changes are inev- 
itable in this group, notwithstanding its superior efficiency in 
various respects The relation of such chaflges to group organ- 
ization are observed in the ensuing chapter 



CHAPTER VIII 
SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 

Changes are a normal aspect of collective life Only the more 
abrupt and incompatible innovations are ordinarily felt to con- 
stitute a threat against the existing values Where the acceptance 
of the new, as such, is supposed to be a mark of merit, changes 
cause no unusual tensions But where mnovations aie uncon- 
genial to the social organization these produce confusion unless 
the group is able to act as a unit in incorporating the variant 
folkways and in otherwise meeting the ctises 

The character of the group organization, therefore, affects 
both the rate and method of these culture borrowings, as well 
as the degree of the resulting disorganization In this community, 
changes have been regulated by the high quality of the coopera- 
tive organization, the traditions adverse to mobility and the re- 
strictions upon contact incidental to rural residence Here the 
effects of the new means of mobility and communication are 
now shown in the third and fourth generations, whereas in cities 
where contacts are less restricted than they are in a rural primary 
group, similar results may be produced in the second genei atioii 
The universal source of social change — contact between 
groups having unlike cultures — ^has already been seen to be active 
in this community The influences first entei at points where 
the group has been penetrated by outsiders, or where its mem- 
bers come into contact with the new action ways Thus these 
outside forces affect the group members unequally. In this, as 
m other societies studied, the young have suffered a more ex- 
tensive loss of the distinctive culture in that they have not 
adequately acquired their parents’ traditions Obversely, they 
have taken on more of the new folkways and attitudes They 
accept the variant ways more readily because they are less tied 
by habit and responsibility to the existing order Also they are 
more likely to come into new contacts because they are the more 
mobile section of the population 

The effects of this difference in social mobility is shown by 
the tabulation of the answers to the question “Who are your 
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best friends?” This question was asked of ten pcisons of the 
second generation (that is, childien of the immigt.ints) lesiding 
in the center of the settlements and ten at Ijie peiiphciy , and of 
the same number of the third geneiation icsuhng ics]iectively 
at the center and periphery From these answois and the known 
residence of the persons named, the following deductions can 
be made 

(a) Those of the second generation m the center of the settle- 
ment have concentrated or overlapping lists of best f i lends and none 
of them are outsiders 

(b) Those of the second generation on the pctlphery of the 
settlement have a wider range or distribution of fi lends than do 
those in the center One of the persons named is an outsidei 

(c) Those of the tlnrd generation residing in the center showed 
a much more diversified list than the second generation in like posi- 
tion and more than the second generation on the peripliciy A fouith 
of the persons named are outsiders 

(d) Those of the tliird generation on the peupheiy, list tlie 
largest number and more than one-half of the persons named are 
non-Fnsians 

Accordingly it is at the points wlieie the young make contact 
with the outside world that we may expect to find the cleaiest 
evidences of social change One source of new models is the 
high school Because higher education of all but mmialers is 
excluded from this group’s culture, the incentive foi advanced 
schooling apparently must come from the outside When children 
leave the neighboihood to attend school a conflict of attitudes is 
produced, as shown by the following documents 


I think I went to high school because I wanted to keep fiom 
just settling down into the same old rut that everyone out lieie is 
in I went to visit a fiieiid in the village and she had some high- 
school girls stay with her when the roads weie bad They talked 
so much about the fun they had that I wanted to go too I made up 
my mind that I would go I asked my mother about it and she said 
that the life of a woman on the farm was haid but she said that 
wherever you went you had to work I told her that I wanted to 
be a teacher and so I wanted to go to high school It took all of my 
eighth grade year to persuade hei that I should go But as I had 
been confirmed already and she didn’t need me at home, I was 
final y allowed to go My papa said that it all depended on how high 
headed I got the first yeai whether I could go ahead and finish. 
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Yes, I am glad that I went I made some friends and learned 
something, but sometimes I think I would have been better off if 
I had stayed at home ^ Seeing excitement makes you dissatisfied and 
even if I do appreciate my home, there arc so many things that I 
would want to change if I could It is no use to start to change 
anything though, because there is no place to end I am very lone- 
some now when I am back home in the same old place I learned 
to dress differently I started to use powder and rouge and lipstick 
and to have my hair set with combs I learned how to dance and 
how to give the boys a ‘line’, as it is called Most of all I learned 
that one can never be satisfied with going backwards I do so want 
to get out of here I want to get a school and teach but I never 
made a good grade in English and History and so I don’t think I 
have much of a chance yet One thing I did not like about high 
school and that was everybody had to do everything alike or they 
did not ‘rate’ and they were laughed at I know how they laughed at 
me when I was ashamed to go through the hall in my gym suit 
They laughed at me when I met some of the neighbors on the street 
and talked our language with them They are not kind to people who 
have not got everything like they have it On the whole, though, 
I would do It again 

You asked me why I went to high school You ought to know 
that It IS because you told me about it and told me that I had the 
ability to make something of myself I remember when we used to 
stay after school and clean the boards for you and you used to bring 
us library books from town You brought me some historical novels 
and that got me interested m the history of Europe Do you remem- 
ber that story of the Protestant Reformation that you gave me for 
Christmas ? That was what decided me to go into the ministry. You 
said that I was a dreamer and you used to like things I wrote and 
told me to keep a diary I guess it was just curiosity that made me 
start I knew that I wanted to be like the boys I met at your house 
that week-end you took us in to the football game I just got a 
glimpse of what college would be like I decided then and theie to 
try it It was the minister who finally helped me to decide to come 
here and study I like it I hope some day to be a real minister 
but I am having a hard time to swallow some of the things I read 
I have been reading The Outline of Science and that evolution 
idea certainly sets me around some I wish you would answer me and 
tell me what that has to do with it, as it is contradictory to every- 
thing that I am studying 

I went to high school because I wanted to learij to be a typist 
My high-school diploma is my Emancipation Proclamation It should 
read this way, ‘To whom these presents shall come, this certifies 
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that ^has cut the apron strings and burned the bridges behind her. 

She IS going from the cornfield to the wide, wide world to see how 
other people live • 

I don’t want to be as dumb as I was befoie I am a lot different 
Nobody likes me any more in the country They think I am stuck 
on myself Well, I am a little farther along in the world than they 
will ever be, and it seems to me that they should not find fault with 
me when they are so far behind me that they can’t even talk to me 
so that I will be interested in what they say I’ve had a little taste 
of education and I’d like to have more but I won’t be able to get that 
These excerpts show change in the children who went to high 
school, but they also imply the disturbing effect of this access 
to new schemes of life organization In the first document, the 
subject IS frankly disappointed at having to come back to the 
less adventurous schematization It is a change from the move- 
ment and color of the world outside She has hit upon the real 
problem of those who would change things in the social order. 
"It IS no use to try to change anything as there is no place to 
end ’’ This person had a more accurate notion of the structure 
of culture than those who go in from the outside and advocate 
reforms Such unrest may stop short of more serious consequen- 
ces or it may lead to a violent conflict of the individual with the 
culture of the group and thus to individual demoralization 

The third document shows a furtlier stage of this reaction 
to the novelty of the outside, which is viewed romantically rather 
than practically, and represents an example of acute personal 
disorganization The writer has finished a high-school busmess 
course and wants to find a career which will take her into the 
world which she has pictured incorrectly The difference between 
the real competitive world and her notion of it was demonstrated 
when she succeeded in getting a position and failed to adapt her- 
self to the impersonal professionalized standards of behavior 
among her co-workers She quit in anger the second day An- 
other position was ended after two weeks for the same reason 
After this she returned to her home but is still restless. She 
wants to go to the university, but the effect of high-school attend- 
ance seems to discredit the desirability of such a move This is as 
yet too abrupt a step for the parents to sanction They think 
that they have given her enough education and correctly attribute 
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her restlessness and unhappiness to the fact that she has gone 
to high school While this is the correct construction of the 
problem the solution' may lie in further equipment and training 
which would enable her to compete successfully and to secure 
favorable status m larger circles of people The other members 
of the group censure her saying that “she wants to be some- 
thing,” a phrase which implies that the individual is trying to 
be different, and that group standards are no longei acceptable to 
her The censure of her neighbors indicates resistance against 
differentiation with the threatened loss of rapport and disruption 
of solidarity 

The writer of the second letter has solved his problem in an 
mteresting way He reached his goal of doing an unprecedented 
thing by following a course that must perforce be sanctioned by 
the group His question in regard to his reading shows some of 
the unrest incidental to conflicts between tradition and scientific 
views of the world 

The position of these young people with reference to their 
groups is like that of the “marginal man”^ who is no longer con- 
tented with his own group but who is also not mcorporated with 
another Such a person may be out of place in his own group 
because he is ashamed of its ways and is haughty or fault-find- 
ing He may be equally ill at ease in his new environment A 
rebuff from this source often prompts such an individual, if he is 
not too hostile to his own group, to become its leader, in order 
to raise its status, as well as his own However, if he attempts 
to avoid this responsibility he is likely to continue as a misfit in 
both environments 

The evidence at hand indicates that this community has at- 
tempted to cope with the problem of its restless members who 
are ashamed of their background or resentful of the restramts 
which the elders took as a matter of course, by making conces- 
sions to them, without, however, yielding the piinciple of the 
mdividual’s responsibility The pastor, as a leader of the con- 
gregation, has recognized this problem and has made an attempt 
to accommodate himself to the changed ways of the young folk 
The parents of the girl who is experiencing a period of intense 


^Robert A Park and H Miller, Old World Tra-its Transplanted, 
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conflict are doing the same thing, they are trying to find a way 
out that will secure happiness for her If J:hey were not, they 
would tell her that she could settle down at home and behave 
herself or else get a job and live where she wishes They are in- 
curring the censure of neighbors in "pampering” this child, yet 
the very ones who are finding fault with these parents’ tolerance 
are themselves trying to find ways to make their own children 
more contented 

Such accommodation to changes is, in the long run, the only 
guarantee of cohesion in the midst of a changing civilization 
While this procedure will result in a more rapid change, it may 
prevent breaking down the group organization, as an attitude of 
extreme intolerance would do If all members showing variant 
behavior were expelled from the group, its very existence would 
be shortened because when those who were of like mind died, 
the group organization and traditions would cease 

The utility of these measures is indicated by the fact that 
none have completely broken with the group for reasons of con- 
flict between the two cultures Home ties are still strong and ex- 
perience m the impersonal world may even awaken pride m the 
superior traits of the home community as shown by the document 
cited in Chapter III However, significant signs of unrest among 
the third generation foreshadow a rapid individuation, if not 
disorganization, of the group in the near future 

One of the most outstanding of these signs of change is the 
loss of respect for the traditions and the sensitiveness of the 
younger people in regard to the language spoken in their homes. 
The young people say that they do not see why anyone should 
want to study “the old German language ” Interviews with the 
older people many times brought the observation that the young 
were ashamed of their language One young woman refused to 
go to town with her parents because they "talked German on the 
street and everyone turned to look at them ” 

When the school children were questioned as to the language 
used in their homes, eleven out of twenty gave false statements 
When attention was later called to their misstatements, the chil- 
dren were willing to admit that the answers were not correct but 
said that they wanted the teacher to think well of tliem "It 
sounds so funny to say your folks don’t talk English at home, 
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people will think you come out of the back woods ” "The kids 
in town laugh at the kids out here and say their parents can’t 
speak English ’’ “f wish my folks would talk English then I 
could tell them how the other kids feel when you talk German ” 
A number of persons were asked if they used their mother 
language m public places Almost invariably the answer given 
by the younger ones was that they avoided it whenever possible 
They volunteered their reasons for this, sa3nng that “Everyone 
looks at you and thinks you are some kind of strange animal 
and then they laugh at you ’’ “It sounds dumb, as if you didn’t 
know how to talk ” “People don’t like it because they think you 
are talking about them ’’ “It makes me feel so ashamed of my- 
self that I am a Dutchman and don’t know anything ’’ 

Persons of the second generation use the language as they 
always have In their answers to questions about the use of 
German or Frisian they showed contempt for the persons who 
laugh at them “If they don’t like it they know what they can 
do It IS none of their business how we talk ’’ “I don’t care 
what the people think about my talk I can buy and sell most of 
them that laugh at me ’’ While the latter remark may show 
that the individual is compensating for a feeling of inferiority, 
these replies do serve to show the difference in attitude between 
generations The mature adults are fully integrated personally, 
for they acquired their own culture completely Also they have 
sufficient perspective to judge relative values reliably 

The school children of the third and fourth generations fre- 
quently use personal names other than their right ones Inquiry 
as to the reason for this brought the answer that they use those 
names all the time when they are away from their folks because 
“they didn’t sound so old-fashioned and German ’’ The use of 
the traditionally familiar baptismal names is also undergoing 
change This is illustrated by the contrast of names given infants 
in two periods separated by approximately fifteen years The 
followmg is a list of the names of all the babies born in a two- 
year period of the previous decade Girls — Annie, Hilda, Edna, 
Ida, Freda, Bertha, Pauline, Boys — Rudolph, Ralph, Henry, 
Fred, Herman, John, Walter, Ehme The next list gives the 
names of children born m the recent two-year period Girls — 
Gloria Dolores, Nancy Jane, Eloise, Gertrude, Helena Mae, Ei- 
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leen Lou, Elizabeth Dorothea, J^oys — Henry, John, Charles, 
Manning Junior, Merle, Richard, Eugene 

Another index to the feeling of self-coqsciousness over the 
use of a distinctive speech may be found in the changed spelling 
of names This is being introduced by the new generation more 
frankly than by their elders Such changes, however, are not 
necessarily made to obscure personal origin. A few persons of 
the second generation changed the spelling of their names so as 
to conform to the English phonetics and a few even to the Eng- 
lish equivalent of the German meaning of the names The reason 
for these changes were said to be that then mail was missent or 
that their name was always spelt incorrectly by outsiders 

Defiance is also shown against restraints which are felt to 
be more exacting than those to which other youths are subjected 
Parents lament the tact that the young people are on the road 
until all hours of the night and there does not seem to be much 
that they can do about it They have ascribed this state of 
affairs to the automobile This explanation is not wholly wrong, 
for such fluidity is both cause and effect of the condemned be- 
havior or of the attitudes back of it The attitudes among these 
young people are variously expressed 

“Dad gives me a pain in the neck,” says Walter, eighteen 
"He expects me to run the car at twenty miles an hour and to 
be home at nine o'clock He’s just a back number and of course 
does not know all the new ideas A horse won’t go at twenty 
miles an hour but a car will go sixty all night if you want it to ” 
“I feel sorry for ma,” says Pauline “She never had much of 
a good time m her life and so she can’t miss it, but we are out 
to get some fun out of life and what the old folks don’t loiow 
won’t hurt them ” 

"I listen to pa and act real sorry when I have been out late, 
but I wink to myself and stay out as long as I like the next 
time ” 

"We don’t intend to be bad and we aren’t We just want to 
have a good time Here is all this money and these cars and then 
they expect us to sit down and watch the corn grow and get 
plenty of excitement out of that No chance in this age for 
that sort of stuff ” 

The girls have not become as much of a problem as the boys 
because they do not take to the roads as easily, nor do they 
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offer as much resistance to keeping the conventional hours The 
girls are a problem chiefly in legaid to their dress and their 
desire to get an educj^tion Many girls have expressed themselves 
as unwilling to settle down to marriage, as traditions have pre- 
scribed 

Until two years ago, there was no form of organization 
among the younger set corresponding to the “gangs” found in 
interstitial areas in the city Two years ago a city lad who came 
to one of the homes and asked for a job was taken in and has 
remained here The parents are suspicious of him and look upon 
him as one of the chief causes of their children’s disobedience 
However, the lad still holds his place foi he is a good worker, and 
IS employed by a member of the third generation Since his ai rival 
two organizations have sprung up Both are undergiound affairs 
The existence of these activities is suspected but the details are 
not known by the adults 

One of these is a club of boj's and young men who call them- 
selves the “Barn Rats ” They meet in some bam where they 
“gang” m typical decultunzed fashion, play cards, shoot craps, 
and read "off color” magazines These boys have made pledges 
to think for themselves and to have a good tune without inter- 
ference from the old folks They aie encouraging each other to 
stay in school and go into occupations other than farming, if 
they so desire 

“The Pioneers” consists of a circle of girls who have pledged 
themselves not to marry unless they want to and to encourage 
each other in going to school and into town to work if they wish 
They dress as they please and all wear extreme clothing and 
a great deal of makeup on their faces This behavior is clearly 
compensatory They have taken on beliavior ways which to them 
are symbolic of freedom from the standards of the group They 
have a collection of books among which is a set of etiquette 
books, a number of fashion magazines, and a book called “Sex- 
ology for Girls” put out by a press in Hollywood, California, and 
another on “Psychology of Womanhood,” from the same source 
Under the pretext of visiting, these girls meet in the home of 
the member where the literature is sequestered 

Whenever the older folk come together, their talk centers 
increasingly on this problem of the young people Disagreements 
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are beginning to arise between neighbors because parents are 
prone to lay the blame for late hours and roving upon a neigh- 
bor’s son, although they defend their own children Though there 
are harsh things spoken to and about neighbors the group has 
continued its mutual aid and its functioning in the various in- 
stitutionalized forms 

The demoialization of the young and the disintegration of 
the group which is threateped thereby is summed up by the 
resident minister in the following far-seeing manner 

I am not a pessimist I have five daughters and three sons of 
my own who present to me many problems that I have never met 
before and so I am not looking upon the rising generation with the 
shocked eyes of a man just awakened from a twenty years’ nap But 
It IS a problem of quite a different sort when children act according 
to the things they think are right and those things happen to differ 
from the conception that the parents have of what is right. This 
makes the parental control a futile thing indeed I am frankly 
worried about the outcome Do not misunderstand me, I am not 
preaching I mean by outcome, not whether or not these cluldren 
will be saved, there are many paths to that end and we have not 
even mapped them all, let alone travelled them, but what is worry- 
ing me is that the congregation will be broken up into many small 
enemy camps if this state of affairs continues without some attempt 
on the part of the elders to understand what is going on 

The church is losing its hold, according to the pastor, and 
yet his efforts to keep up with the young folk is often disapproved 
of by the parents Chuich parties held at the pastor’s home are 
not well attended as they used to be However, when it was 
proposed to offer the young people some more modern forms of 
entertainment, the idea was not sanctioned by the elders “They 
have the idea that they can keep the youngstei s in the old pasture 
by building the fence higher,’’ he explained “What they need 
to do IS to put attractive fences around the new pasture to which 
the people are moving ’’ The young people come into the church 
and look around If they see that they are observed they come m 
and sit down If not, they are off on the roads for the day. 

In view of the changes incidental to contacts between cul- 
tures and to the trends of the times in which young and old share 
unequally, the durability of a social organization of this type is 
problematical If neighborliness as it is found in this group is 
the outcome of the conditions hitherto described, can this soli- 
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danty continue when the conditions upon which it was built have 
disappeared ^ 

The existence ofr'Stresses and strains indicate the fact that 
disorganization is imminent unless a corporate aim can be found 
to integrate the members Strain may be said to be the pressure 
exerted from without an individual or a structure, and stress 
the activity taking place within, which may finally break it down 
The strains beaiing upon this gioup have been analyzed, and 
the resulting stresses have been noted both m mdividuals and in 
the traditional interpersonal relations, or group structure 

At present, the stress and strain are in a state of delicate 
balance The old forms of neighborliness are still in full oper- 
ation, but the strains from the outside are likely to increase^he 
stresses internally With the passing of the culture differen- 
tiation, and the mcreasmg association with the outside, behavior 
ways will most likely conform to the general pattern. This pass- 
ing of the local culture is apparently the fate of rural society 
generally In a similar manner the urban ways are penetratmg 
all areas of American rural life Whatever one’s judgment con- 
cerning the desirability or undesirability of such a process, there 
is little that could be done about it Such a trend is a repetition 
of the ceaseless process of sustaining consensus in society. 



PART III 

A Mobile, Individuated Community: 
A Study of the Descendants of a 
French Canadian Rural Group 




CHAPTER IX 


SETTLEMENT AND THE QUEi^T FOR AN 
ECONOMIC BASE 

French Canadian immigration into the KankaJkee River valley 
followed the earlier French explorations In 1679, LaSalle, 
Tonty, and Father Hennepin, who were the first white men to 
explore the Kankakee, and in 1721, Father Charlevoix made 
favorable descriptions of the lands touched by this river But it 
was almost a century later that the coureurs du bots and voya- 
geurs from lower Canada explored the country and carried the 
story of “Le Bonne Terre” back with them French Canadians 
took a prominent part m the trade with the Indians which sprang 
up after Astor’s Fur Company penetrated into the Illinois coun- 
try’- One of these traders, Le Vasseur, who was employed as 
government agent in removing the Red Men to western Iowa, 
settled at Bourbonnais Grove in 1833, tlius becoming the first 
white resident in Kankalcee County In 1828 he had married 
Wetch-e-kee, or Watseka, niece of an Indian chief and now with 
her help and with that of several of his companions who had 
man led squaws, he purchased four reservations which the In- 
dians left to rejoin their tribe in Iowa On this land he established 
a colony of his fellow countr)fmen whom he persuaded to migrate 
fiom Canada 

This first colony grew into the village of Bourbonnais, which 
became the base from which Canadian immigrants established 
themselves on the prairies of Illinois during the next thirty years 
In 185s this village was surrounded by several colonies St 
Anne, St George, St Mary, L’Erable, Manteno, and Papineau 
Other towns were populated by a large proportion of French 
Canadians Kankakee, which branched off from Bourbonnais 

‘Information on the French Canadian immigration into Illinois and 
the settlement of the various villages has been derived from the follo-w- 
ing sources 

H W Beckwith, Htstory of Iroquois County Chicago H H Hill 
and Co , 1880 

B E Burroughs, Legends and Tales of the Homeland on the Kan- 
kakee Chicago Regan Printing House, 1923 
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and was incorporated in 1855, Momence, Irwin, Chebanse, and 
Martinton Many more of these settlers were scattered among 
the other early residents of Kankakee and Iroquois counties. 

The movement to Illinois was a part of the general French 
Canadian immigration to the United States During the years 
1815-1848, two movements were especially prominent One was 
the ill-fated Icarian settlement in Texas, the inhabitants of 
which, some 500 in number, eventually moved to Nauvoo, 
Illinois, after that town was vacated by the Mormons The 
second was the movement of Canadian French patriots after the 
rebellion of 1837-39 While many of these migrants settled 
in the New England States others came farther west — to De- 
troit, Saint Paul, Bourbonnais,. and Kankakee, where Chiniquy, 
fameux apostat, had taken refuge * 

The incentives for this emigration arose in part from the 
agricultural situation in Canada and in part from favorable 
reports of conditions in the United States In the French portion 
of Canada, farms were and still are small Families were tra- 
ditionally large, usually containing from ten to twenty-five chil- 
dren , and since, by custom, the eldest son inherited the land, his 
brothers had to leave the homestead to find a means of livelihood 
elsewhere The climate is severe, the soil often infertile and the 
timber and stumps are very difficult to clear This gave rise to 
the saying “The tree, there is the enemy When once immi- 
gration was begun, it received impetus by the arrival of relatives 
and friends of the first settlers and by the favorable reports 
concerning the new lands 

In the year 1856 the immigration from Canada suddenly 
dimimshed, owing to a schism in the church at St Anne, one of 
the first settlements to spring from Bourbonnais Here Pere 
Chiniquy, a priest of Montreal, founded a colony and a schis- 
matic church in 1853 He was suspended from the Catholic 
Church and excommunicated in 1853 Thereupon he organized 
two French Presb3d;enan Churches, one in St Anne, the other 
in Kankakee, both of which still exist * The news of this schism 

‘Howard Mumford Jones, America and French Culture Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina Press, London H Milford, Oxford 

'Rev J Meyer, Parish History (privately printed), p 134. 

Ibid , p 91 
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caused the Catholic clergy in Canada to discourage further mi- 
gration to this region 

The settlement with which our study is ’chiefly concerned was 
founded in 1850 by the direct initiative of Peter Spink, a Can- 
adian of Scotch descent He sold and rented land to the French 
Canadians who had lodged in nearby towns preliminary to settle- 
ment on farms German and some French and Belgian migrants 
also took up residence here Irish, as well as older Americans, 
added to the heterogeneity of the customs represented in the 
vicinity of the small hamlet which forms the center of the com- 
munity selected for study We shall refer to this place by the 
fictitious name of Maple Grove Although the French Canadian 
culture prevailed here, it was diversified somewhat by a few 
families from Belgium and France The general background of 
these three nationalities was similar, but the details differed 

The social and economic organization of the group was like- 
wise affected by the slow formation of the colony and the high 
mobility of the early settlers Impermanency of residence, which 
has characterized this community, was due in part to traditions 
and in part to the difficulty of the adjustment to economic con- 
ditions in the new environment The French Canadians, unlike 
the French and Belgians from Europe, had no capital when they 
came Although the land was cheap, that is, $i 00 an acre for 
even the best government lands, and $7 50 foi railroad land 
(comprising every other section for six miles on each side of the 
right of way) these people usually had to work for wages until 
they had earned enough to buy the usual forty acres for a farm- 
stead The new ariivals found work at one of the more settled 
towns, and later moved from these areas of first settlement to 
the surroundmg farming districts Much of the high mobility of 
the earlier decades, therefore, was due to the quest for cheaper 
and more convenient land 

There were several concerted migrations to the cheap lands of 
western states In 1874 seven families from this locality went 
m covered wagons to Clearwater, Nebraska About 1878 many 
French Canadians of this region emigrated to Kansas, where 
they built or took part in the settlement of several towns, chiefly 
Concordia, Clyde, and St Joseph In 1885 about ten families from 
the parish of Maple Grove and many others from Bourbonnais, 
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Kankakee, and Irwin went to Kansas and founded Demar About 
igo6 twelve families from this region, and a much greater num- 
ber from Kankakee,' Manteno, St George, and especially St 
Anne, settled near Mai shall, Minnesota In recent decades this 
mobility has taken the form ot urban migration 

The data in Table XII show the migration to other farm 
lands, especially those located in western states By the year 1870, 


Table XII 

Mobility of French Canadian Landholders and Their Descendants 
IN Four Sections of Land 


Decades 

Direction of Movement 

Total Number 
of Landholders 


In 

Out 

Dates 

1866-1870 

1871-1880 

1 

10 

ai 

1881-1890 

t 

5 

21 

1891-1899 

4 1 


1900-1909 


4 

av 

1910-1919 


5 


1 920-1930 


0 

20 

Total 

19 




ten of the twenty-one French Canadian landholders in a four- 
section sample adjacent to Maple Grove had sold out and moved 
away By the year 1880, ten of the landholders of 1870 had left 
Eight went in search of new land and two went to the city Thus 
until 1880, this area was one of temporary settlement It is ev- 
ident that the mobility of landholders was greatest during the 
period when the search for new land was m progress, that is, 
from 1866 to 1880 Since then the mobility of heads of families 
has decreased From 1880 to 1910 there were no special con- 
ditions, as there had been in the preceding period, to stimulate 
mobility Since 1920 nme-tenths of the population of this group 
has been permanent In the recent decades the moves both to and 
from this community have usually been shorter in distance than 
those m the earlier decades Movements into and out of the com- 
munity affect the permanency of the group oigani^ation Move- 
ments within the community involve a realignment of neighbor- 
hoods 
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A further index of mobility is provided by land transfer A 
sample of this is supplied by the data of transfers of the farms 
on five sections (Table XIII) Not all the inflividuals involved in 
these transfers left this commumty Those who did are counted 
in the preceding table The next table includes the land transfers 
between persons within the group, as well as between these and 
outsiders These data indicate that the fluctuations in the samples 
studied coincide with fluctuations of general economic conditions 


Table XIII 

Land Transfers in Five Sections 



The total number of transfers declined from 1866 to 1890, due 
to the gradual decline in the search for new land From 1890 
to 1930 the number of land transfers has followed the general 
trend From 1890 to 1920 there was a steady increase, due to 
urban migration, coupled with the rising value of land Smce the 
depression in 1921, the number of land transfers has fallen from 
the peak to the lowest point of the entire period from 1866 to 
1930 This decline in land turnover follows the decline in land 
values and the general agricultural depression 

The data of Tables XIII and XIV indicate only gross factors, 
not the degree of success or failure in making adjustments to 
the competitive and cultural environment Table XIV records 
the manner of adjustment to the competitive or economic order 
adopted by 237 individuals of four generations The most fre- 
quent methods of adjustment are seen to vary from one gener- 
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ation to the next In the first generation, 34 per cent remained 
on the land and 34 per cent emigiated to new lands, participating 
in the general westwaid movement In the, second generation, 
46 per cent remained on the land and 26 per cent sought new 
lands In the fourth generation again the same ratio stayed in 
the community None sought new lands, but instead, 54 per cent 
moved to villages and cities Foi the four generations, 37 per 
cent remained on the land in the community It is evident that 
these ways of adjustment show a relation to the general eco- 
nomic conditions Those of the first generation had readier access 
to new land than did tlieir descendants The second generation 
prospered because there was a general rise in land values and 
because farming conditions weie good The third generation met 
the new competition by migiating to the city 

In the mam, success in competition is here found to be cu- 
mulative through the generations This may be seen by the in- 
creasing size of land holdings and the decreasing number inherit- 
ing land Table XV shows wide diversity in the acreage ac- 
quired by different individuals In 1870, 78 per cent of the farms 
comprised in a sample of four sections varied in size from twenty 
to eighty acres In 1930 only 41 per cent of the farms were in 
this group The ratio of the farms twenty acres or less, was 
largest m 1900, due to divisions of farms for the heirs After 
that date, farms of this size decreased, while the larger ones 
increased rapidly, both in number and ratio 

There seems to have been no correlation between economic 
opportunity and remaining on the land This fact may be expect- 
ed because there are often unlike 1 espouses to similar opportu- 
nities providing individuals have not been reared in a group which 
esteems agricultural pursuits The degree of correlation between 
economic opportunity and staying on the land is shown in Table 
XVI, in which the ways of adjustment made by 132 individuals 
of three generations are classified according to inheritance or 
non-mheritance of land Of 44 males of the second generation, 
17, or 39 per cent, inherited land Of this number 9 retained their 
mheiitance and 8 did not Of the 27, or 61 per cent, who inherit- 
ed no land, ii left and 16 stayed to become owners, tenants or 
laborers Of the 77 males of the third generation, 26, or 34 per 
cent, inherited land, of these, 14 remained on the farms Of the 
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51 who inherited no land, 29 remainea to become owners, tenants 
and laborers The individuals of the fourth generation are not 
□Id enough to make the table conclusive, buf the data are in line 
with the general trend The summary column shows that 132 m- 
dividuals belonging to the three designated generations, 36 per 
cent, inherited land , of these, 58 per cent remained Of the 64 per 
cent who inherited no land, 56 per cent remained as owners, ten- 
ants, or laborers 

Fiom these figures it is evident that there is no invariable 
association between non-inheritance and leaving the land How- 
ever, as shown in the table, most of those who remained on the 
[and became tenants and laborers and have a high degree of mo- 
bility withm, as well as outside of, the vicinity. In this way, 
therefore, the non-inlientance of land has affected the perma- 
nency of the population and thus of the social organization of the 
community 

To account for the continuation of residence on the land, 
aowever, we must look for other factors than that of economic 
Dpportunity or inheritance of land Various elements have been 
nvolved, including individual ambitions and the conditioning 
supplied by the family and by individual experiences and am- 
Ditions, as well as the peculiar culture traits brought by the 
settlers Thus a few raised the economic scale of their families, 
Dut the children of other prosperous farmers rebelled against the 
[ife on the farm, neglected their woik and lost their inheritance 
in the economic depression Others have neither inherited nor 
icquired land and have worked as little as possible, yet are con- 
iented with their achievements and are proud of their children 
cr of their ancestors Family ties have kept some of the families 
cn small farms m order that relatives might be near one another ; 
3Ut this is comparatively rare The mobility of farm owners and 
tenants is high, a large ratio moving annually 

The causes of mobility among the inhabitants of the hamlet 
ind the adjacent farming area have been different from those of 
the farmers not directly mvolved m the occupations within the 
lamlet These occupations and the mobility' of the residents in 
:his central area by ten-year periods are given in Tables XVII 
md XVIII Several pomts are mdicated by an analysis of these 
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Table 'KVII 

Number and Mobility of Residents of Maple Grove and 
Adjoining Farms by Decades, 1860-1930 


Decades 

Number and Dtfection 
of Movements 

Total Number 
of Householders 
at the Begin- 
ning of the 
Respective 
Decades 

In 

Out 

1860-1869 

9 

9 

19 

1870-1879 

? 

8 


1880-1889 

6 

3 

24 

1890-1899 

18 

6 

34 

1900-1909 



29 

1910-1919 


17 

22 

1920-1930 

6 


14 

Total 

71 

66 



Table XVIII 

Occupations of Residents of Maple Grove and Adjoining 
Farms at Decennial Dates 



data In the period 1860-1900 there was a gradual growth of 
population, due to colonization and to the growing up of the 
second generation Since 1900 there has been a rapid decline 
Almost all the first settlers were farmers by vocation, and 
theie was little difference in economic status As the population 
grew, changes took place By 1880 the farmers began to retire 
In 1910 three-fourths of the householders of the hamlet were 
farmers who had retired in favor of their sons but who 
still continued to work part time on their own or neighboring 
faims After 1910 farmers who retired moved instead to the 
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nearby villages and towns where they had many friends of their 
own nationality and language, and where more conveniences were 
available » 

The number of persons engaged in the building trades (car- 
penters, plasterers, wheelwrights, and cabinet makers) correlates 
with the bmidmg program of Maple Grove The hist shelters 
were log cabins About 1890 these were replaced by frame 
houses Toward the close of the century, when persons of the 
second generation had reached maturity, two additions were 
made to the hamlet (which was mcorporated in 1894) by the 
local speculators in real estate The period between 1894 and 
1905 was the period of greatest growth However, by this time 
several of the carpenters of the first generation had letired or 
had died, making it necessary to bring skilled workmen in from 
other towns Since 1910 there has been no work for carpenters 
in this decadent hamlet. 

The growth m the number of the common laborers was 
caused by the differential accumulation of land, a considerable 
proportion of the second generation receiving no inheritance 
These came to live in or near Maple Grove and went to the sur- 
rounding farms to work 

The number of business men has followed the changes in the 
general population of this area Other trades likewise record the 
invasion of the local life organization by outside influences 
Blacksmiths left when automobiles came in, about 1910 The 
trade of weaving ended in 1895 with the death of the only man 
who had carried on this trade Until 1912 this hamlet had at 
least one resident physician, and for a while, two Since 1856 the 
parish has been served successively by twelve different priests 

This area has not been able to provide occupations for the 
children of its inhabitants Of 46 pioneers’ children who reached 
maturity here, 25 left the village, of 80 grandchildren of the 
first settlers, 65 left the community 



CHAPTER X 
THE FAMILY 

The French Canadian family of this area is characterized by 
a high degree of sentimental attachment Individuals give their 
allegiance to their family and kinsmen, rather than to their 
neighbors and fellow villagers, toward whom they exhibited com- 
petition rather than cooperation The solidarity of the family 
is a result of traditions and of the participation of its members 
in common ideas and activities These activities are chiefly (i) 
gaimng a livelihood, ( 2 ) religious observances, (3) amusements, 
and (4) ceremonial events of especial significance for the family 
The elements in some of these activities are peculiar to the 
French Canadians m that they are not found in the immediate 
vicinal population 

All of the members of the family participate in work on the 
farm At tlie age of six or seven the child is taught to do the 
few tasks of which he is then capable The women have always 
worked in the field when they could be spared from their regular 
household duties A few of them still plow and cultivate corn 
and about half of them aid in husking corn and shocking gram 
They also attend to the poultry and churning 

The family is the religious unit It pays for a family pew and 
contributes to the support of the church Religious practices and 
attitudes are transmitted in the family Persons of the third 
generation who are heads of families have retained the custom 
of having family prayeis and rosary every evening Although 
their sons have not continued this practice, most of them do re- 
peat the rosary every night during Lent The saying of grace 
before meals was formerly customary This has also died out in 
most families One of the third generation explains" "We did 
it at first, but when we had guests we didn’t want to, so we 
always say it to ourselves ’’ 

The ceremony of the paternal blessing on New Year’s morn- 
ing prevailed m Canada and among the immigrants of the first 
generation This ceremony, which now persists in only a few 
families, is as follows 
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The children attend the New Year’s feast piepared by the 
parents and, as each enters the parental door, he kneels before 
the father (who i 5 holding the Bible in his hand) and says, 
“Bless me father ” The father then gives his blessing. The 
strength of this folkway in its old setting is suggested by the 
statement of an immigiant who came from Quebec in 1900 He 
said "If I didn’t come to get my father’s blessing he would cry 
all the rest of his life,” This custom is still observed by many 
families of Bourbonnais and a few in other nearby French 
Canadian villages, though it seems to have disappeared at Maple 
Grove, being discontinued as the old folks passed away “Mother 
doesn’t believe in it, she says it isn’t necessary,” reported one 
of the younger geneiation 

Customarily the amusements of the family have been par- 
ticipated in by those of all ages They have all enjoyed the same 
games, dances, stories, songs, refreshments, tobacco, and drinks, 
and now all listen to the radio together These amusements are 
indulged in at the time of family reunions, which take place at 
week-ends, and on festive days and especially New Year’s, the 
principal French Canadian ceremonial holiday At this time the 
children and grandchildren come from near and far to the home 
of the oldest paternal “head of the family ” These family gather- 
ings usually begin with a lunch at midnight or soon after and 
last all day In the olden times “we’d go around and wake up 
people, from house to house Festivities began at midnight and 
lasted three days It was a family affair There were thirteen 
in our family Our father would give us his blessing on New 
Yeai’s and we’d all come to be first to get it We’d celebrate 
one day here at our house, the next day at my uncle’s, then take 
a day of rest, and next go some other place in the same family , 
sometimes it would take a week ” Anothei says “My uncle 
would come from Momence with oxen, he'd get here and tuin 
his oxen into the prairie ” 

Now the children come in automobiles, and from gi eater 
distances On New Year’s day, 1930, the sons and daughteis 
who belong to the fourth generation came from points m Illinois 
and Indiana and other states, for this chief family reunion New 
Year’s gifts are bestowed, for this day holds the place of esteem 
among Canadians (as well as the French and Belgians from the 
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old country) occupied by Christmas among the Germans, English, 
and Americans Those of the third generation observe Christmas 
also, by giving presents, but they arrange *it so that some of the 
presents are reserved for New Year’s day Their fathers gave 
presents only on New Year’s 

Among the pioneers and to some extent among their children, 
house parties or dances were a favorite occasion for social par- 
ticipation These events were attended by families as a unit 
From two to seven families gathered at some home where they 
engaged in the customary activities — dancing, playing cards and 
games, singing, telling stories, eating and drinking It is charac- 
teristic of the French Canadian culture that young and old to a 
large extent enjoy the same pastimes In keeping with their tra- 
ditions, the settlers deemed it necessary to chaperon the young 
people and rode in the back of the wagon But this custom did 
not continue long When buggies came into use there was no room 
for the older people When the dance was transferred to public 
halls parents often accompanied their daughters, if there was no 
one else to take them Older people continued to attend until 
about 1900, when their favorite quadrilles, polkas, and jigs were 
replaced by modern dances Thereafter they went only on special 
occasions, such as wedding anniversary dances 

Birth, marriage, and death — crises directly concerning the 
family — are mediated by certain traditional activities or cere- 
monies Until twenty years ago, baptism was usually celebrated 
by a snack,’ or a great feast, in honor of the child, especially if it 
were the first born All the relatives and the parrain (godfather) 
and marrame (godmother) were present A keg of beer was 
formerly considered a necessary provision for the occasion. “It 
was a great honor to be a parrain or a marrame ” The sponsor 
would pay for the baptism, give the child a present at the time 
and on the following New Year’s, and give him his own name, 
by which he always called him This celebration has now lost 
its importance , only the sponsors are invited to the dinner and 
always after a mass. 

In Canada, a courtship was a brief affair When a yoimg man 
had visited a young woman three times, under strict chaperonage, 

The etymology of this word is unknown Since it does not occur 
in any French dictionary, it is here spelled according to English phonetics 
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he either had to declare a serious intention or discontinue his 
attentions If he chose the former course, he asked the consent 
of his father, who if he granted his son's wish, visited the girl’s 
father and made the arrangements for the dowry and the mar- 
riage 

Among the sons and daughters of the first settlers of Maple 
Grove the period of courtship was not limited to three visits 
However, it was still strictly supervised, the mother staying with 
the young couple to maintain propriety The youth asked the 
consent of his own parents and of the fiancee’s parents But 
tlie young people of this generation were free to arrange for the 
marriage themselves and the demands for a dowry assumed a 
mmor place It depended largely upon the wants and needs of 
those who were about to start housekeeping and farming, and 
was sometimes given after the marriage The girls might be 
equipped with linens, a cow and chickens, 01 furniture and 
money , the boys received horses and implements 

Marriage was an economic enterprise for which considerable 
preparation had to be made Those of the first generation who 
mairied m this country, and a few of the second, took sufficient 
time before the marriage to make their household equipment 
While the girl sewed quilts, the boy, skilled, as all the Canadians 
were, in handicraft, made the furniture, “a high-backed rocking 
chair for his wife to dress m, a smallei chair for himself, six 
dining chairs, one special long bench, a table and cupboard, a 
wooden bowl, a wooden spoon, and a butter ladle ” 

Among those of the tlnrd generation courtship was some- 
times conducted under the same supervised conditions as that of 
their fathers and mothers had been, but now the place of courting 
was not always the home Often it was the dance hah In most 
cases It was no longer considered necessary for the young man 
to ask the consent of his own or the girl’s father The mother 
was usually the medium of communication for the desires of the 
young people If there was any opposition from the father, she 
could often be depended upon to intervene for the young people 
Now if dowries aie given, they are usually gifts of money 

When the young people of the fourth generation engage in 
courtship at the home of the girl they are not chaperoned , the 
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mothers say “It’s too bad if you can’t trust your cliildi en,’’ and 
they mildly criticize their own parents for their strict super- 
vision , 

Relatives and friends here, as in Canada, have always hon- 
ored the betrothed by frequent "suipiise parties,’’ now called 
“showers ’’ These are conducted either at the home of the bride, 
or at the dance hall, whither the couple are invited for a dance 
and a present (which they must aclaiowledge in the traditional 
manner) Until thirty years ago, members of the neighborhood 
“bouquet ring” would give a silver set, center table, or something 
of equal value 

The greatest celebration accompanying marriage is the wed- 
ding dance This takes place soon after the wedding In Canada, 
the festivities lasted for a week In this country, the dance never 
continued for more than tw© mghts, and in most cases it was 
limited to one In early times dances were held at the home of 
either bride or groom All the relatives and friends came, each 
brmgmg a present for the bridal couple Every one awaited tlieir 
arrival to lead the grande promenade Then the dancmg and con- 
vivialities began At midnight the host and relatives set out the 
feast Before sitting down at the table, the bride and groom were 
required to sing 

Later the wedding dance was transformed from a family and 
kinship affair into a community activity About twenty years ago 
festivities were transferred to the dance hall Now the wedding 
dance has become a public attraction Everyone in the community 
and many from neighboring villages come to join in the merry- 
making In 1929 one bridegroom gave a dance m each of three 
towns within a short peiiod Until five years ago, dances given 
by local couples were always held m the hall at Maple Grove 
Now they are usually given at larger villages Public weddmg 
dances are now common in all the towns which have a consider- 
able proportion of French people The non-French have adopted 
the custom to a considerable extent, and the weddmg dance is 
gaming m popularity throughout this region Announcements are 
made in the newspapers and advertisements placed in store 
windows 

When the dance was transferred to public halls it developed 
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into a profit-making enterprise and the expense of hiring the hall 
and orchestra prompted the solicitation of funds from those who 
came The names o^ contributors and amounts are set down in 
a book which is inspected by the bride and groom After paying 
for the oichestra and the hall, the couple keep the remainder 
The amount so derived depends on the number of the couple’s 
friends and on the groom’s own reputation for generosity on such 
occasions Relatives of each couple compete to secure the largest 
purse The competition is especially keen if there are several 
dances near the same date Otherwise the rates of the public 
dance hall are customary, though giving the donations is volun- 
tary 

With the commercialization of the dance, a few of tlie cere- 
monies have disappeared or are falling into disuse For example, 
the giande promenade is seldom held now The dancers do not 
wait for the biide and groom, who delay their appearance until 
later in the evening, when they slip m unobtrusively The couple 
are no longer called upon to smg Presents are not bestowed at 
the dance, and the "feast” takes place m a restaurant after the 
dance 

All the members of the family participate in celebrating the 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth wedding anniversaries, which are com- 
memorated by a mock ceremony at the church, a dinner for 
relatives and friends, and a dance The anniversary dance has 
gone through the same evolution as the wedding dance — from 
a private to a public affair In the spring of 1930 two fiftieth 
wedding anniversary dances were given on two successive eve- 
nings by two old farmers of Maple Grove, who had been married 
on the same day A description in the words of one of these men 
shows the nature of the dance and of the attitudes toward it 
“I went to the priest and got married over, the same as I did 
fifty years ago Then I had a dinner here foi the children, 
friends, and pi test, then at night we went to Clifton — rented a 
hall for the dance We had the dances different nights so we 
could go to both We had square dances — and some dance! — 
polkas and all kinds, the young follcs danced the round dance 
There was a big crowd from here and some from Chicago We 
danced all night ” 
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The activities occasioned by the death of a member of the 
family are engaged in by all the surviving kmsmen, close friends, 
and neighbois It is customary for a rcfresentative of each 
family of long acquaintance to be present at the wake Although 
this IS a Catholic ceiemony, its observance varies according to 
the nationality The French Canadian practices differ, for ex- 
ample, from the Irish in this region, who celebrate the occasion 
by smoking, drinlang, and singing The French serve a lunch and 
tea, and smoke their pipes, but keep silent and sober 

Owing to the comparatively slight organization qf the neigh- 
borhood, these social activities of this vicinity have been pre- 
served and transmitted chiefly in the family Since these various 
activities are shared by all members of the family, children are 
inculcated with the beliefs and moral ideas which are tradition- 
ally held by the group By joining the rest of the family in its 
practical, ceremonial, and hedonistic activities, children learn 
how to work, be festive, and indulge in the pursuits which are 
provided in their traditions For example, the production and 
use of tobacco, wine, and beer at home have traditionally been 
family activities The raising of tobacco for personal consump- 
tion, which is universal among the French in Canada, was con- 
tinued by the settlers, their sons, and a few of their grandsons 
of the present generation Every man smokes a pipe, and chil- 
dren are encouraged to acquire the habit at an early age — as soon 
as they wish to 

Traditionally most of the French Canadian families have also 
made wine, and a few have made beer at home The children, 
as well as their parents, drink On special occasions, such as 
New Year’s, wine is served at feasts as the petits-coups 

At present children are given wide latitude m seeking amuse- 
ments outside the home This freedom, or laxity, has evolved 
gradually, the change having coincided with the transfer of the 
dance from the home to public halls Since the transfer occurred 
gradually it was accompanied by little conflict In most cases the 
children of the four generations studied met no situation which 
caused them to break away from their training 

Family solidarity is mdicated by pride in the family, conspic- 
uously exhibited by the members of this group Children and 
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parents are proud of each other Children show it m their anx- 
ious desire to have their friends Icnow their parents, the latter 
show it in telling strangers about the accomplishments of their 
children, especially in busmess and in marriage. The strength 
of family ties is again revealed in the expressions of affection 
between members of the family These expressions frequently 
take the form of kissing at the time of family reunions and 
particulaily on New Year's No one is left out, before anything 
else can be done, everyone must kiss and be kissed While this 
IS a social ritual, the attitudes may be inferred to correspond to 
the overt social behavior The ritual at least is indicative of an 
attitude of affection prescribed in their culture 

The bonds between more distant lelatives are not so strong 
as those between the members of the same family, 1 e , the mar- 
riage and sibling group , but are at least more demonstrative than 
is the rule in the general population This is revealed in an 
observation made by one of the young women concerning her 
non-French husband "Why, he doesn’t even know his cousins ” 
There are also occasional marriages of first and more distant 
cousins, and cousin marriages are not taboo except m a few 
families who have had more contact with the wider cultuie The 
Canadian French keep up relations with their relatives, close and 
distant In their frequent trips west they make it one of their 
chief concerns to visit their relatives, including second and third 
cousms, who have migrated to these regions 



CHAPTER XI 
WORK' AND PLAY, 

Work and play, which have been combined m so many activi- 
ties of the French Canadian fanners, must be considered to- 
gether. The chief activity of this nature is the “bee,” in which 
neighbors cooperate in doing some special work for each other. 
This is a form of cooperation, an exchange of labor, but not 
a division of labor. The “bee” was common to the cultui e of both 
Canadians and Americans, although certam elements differed. 
In Canada, among customs now disappearmg, Hopkins* men- 
tions “The Corvees, or ‘bees,’ for the doing of some special 
work in which the aid of a number of neighbors is sought, 
epluchettes, or corn-shucking, and the bray ages, or flax-beating ” 
These were usually accompanied by dances and festivities 
Because some of the economic pursuits were not transplanted 
to this settlement, some of the sociability chores were not re- 
mstated here But various tasks afforded occasion for this com- 
bination of work and play 

It is said of the pioneers of Maple Grove, “The first thing 
they did when they came from Canada was to help each other 
husk corn Each farmer that was through huskm’ gave a supper 
and a dance, and so on around the cooperative circle ” Always 
associated with the “bee” is the paying off of the obligation for 
such work by a celebration, usually a dinner or snack, and the 
customary amusements — ^telling stories, playmg, dancing, and sing- 
ing old Canadian songs. Besides the husking “bees,” “bees” for 
making quilts, sewing carpet rags, dressing poultry for shipment, 
knittmg straw hats, hauling stone, chopping wood, and shellmg 
corn weie held by members of the second generation until three 
or four decades ago 

In this community the knittmg of straw was exclusively a 
French Canadian art. At harvest tune a group of twenty-five 
or thirty women would go from farm to farm piclong out all the 
best straws and tying them into bundles. During the long wmter 

’J C Hopkins, French Canada and the Saint Lawrence Philadelphia, 

1913 
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evenings they gathered at each othei’s homes and knit the straw 
into hats, for their own use and for sale at nearby markets This 
art provided an important industry until about thirty-five years 
ago when, as one of tlie second geneiation stated “We bought 
our straw hats ” Thus conformity to the surrounding cultuie was 
responsible for loss of this distinctive ait Howevei, some women 
of the second generation continued to make stiaw hats until a 
few years ago 

“Bees” for hauling stone, brick, and timber for houses, and 
for chopping and hauling firewood were common until twenty- 
five years ago One of the second generation says “Five or six 
neighbors would each chop a load of wood and haul it They’d 
always have a jug of whiskey It was work, but a frolic, too " 
The obligations for hauling stone, timber, and firewood were 
paid by a feast with “a keg of beer, a gallon of whiskey, wine 
for the ladies, dancing, and card-playing ” 

“Bees” disappeared here as they did elsewhere, partly because 
of the lack of permanency of the population and paitly because 
of the general changes in the method of production and distri- 
bution of commodities Poultry is no longer dressed for ship- 
ment m the old manner Quilts are ready-made Little building 
has been done in Maple Grove for the last twenty-five years, so 
that hauling stone and timber is no longer necessary Smce wood 
IS scarce, there are no more chopping and hauling bees. Snacks 
held in connection with “bees,” disappeared with the latter 
Those held m connection with special events, as birthdays, wed- 
dmgs, and wedding anniversaries existed generally until these 
events were transferred from the home to the dance hall, about 
twenty years ago 

Threshmg is one of the collective work activities which was 
not at any time associated with the festivities of the “bee ” This 
may be due to the fact that threshmg was only recently intro- 
duced Until a few years ago, there were two threshing machines 
in this area, each of which threshed about 1000 acres of gram 
annually The work group or threshing ring numbered about 
twenty-five Now the machines aie smaller and more numerous, 
so that the threshing ring comprises only ten or twelve men 

Various activities were conducted independently of coopera- 
tive work tasks In Canada the French Canadians are character- 
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istically fond of amusements and though reasonably industrious 
do not begrudge time taken away fiom work for pleasurable 
activities * 

Winter has always been their chief social season, though 
amusements were not restricted to this part of the year Between 
Christmas and Ash Wednesday they pay frequent “surprise” 
visits going in large parties to each other’s homes 

The playing of games has been a feature of most neighbor- 
hood gatherings at which young people were present A variety 
of kissing games which were brought from Capada persisted 
until ten years ago The following are well-known country pas- 
times Post Office, Who’s Got the Button?, Measure the Ribbon, 
and others. There were also guessing games and riddles Among 
the favorite games of the first and second generations was 
la bnsque BSzique is a cosmopolitan game, but has been, and 
still IS played, only by the French Canadians in this area Other 
games were borrowed from the vicinal population Their favorite 
imported folk dances were the French Four, the quadrille, and 
the jig. The introduction of the so-called modem dances occurred 
during the period of youth of the third generation But on 
such occasions as wedding anniversaries, when the younger 
people dance the modern steps, persons of the second generation 
still perform their old favorites, which they consider to be more 
sesthetic In various respects the old pastimes have been made to 
conform to the American ways both in name and in practice 

Singing IS done either by a group, or by an individual of rec- 
ognized ability who entertains the rest of the group Talent for 
singing or playing an instrument is a trait much esteemed by 
the French Canadians and Belgians The latter are greatly ad- 
mired for their musical ability and locally are called “great 
singers ” In pioneer times all nationalities sang their native songs. 
The French Canadians continued to sing their songs at public 
gatherings through the lifetime of the second generation Al- 
though persons of this generation began to sing many American 
songs, those of the third generation sing none of their ancestors’ 
songs and only a few of any origin 

’A G Bradley, Canada m the Twentieth Century Westminister 
Constable, 1903, p 16 
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One type of house party which was peculiar to the French 
Canadian culture was the "bouquet” party After the husking 
season, about thirty ,youiig men who belonged to the group col- 
lected money among themselves and presented it, ceremonially, 
attached to a "bouquet” of paper, to the lady whose house they 
had chosen, chiefly because of its capaciousness, for a party If 
she accepted — and it would have been an insult not to have done 
so — she would prepare a snack, or gieat feast, with which she 
"paid the bouquet” during the slack time in January or February. 

The bouquet party did not survive the first generation, but 
its name was passed on, appaiently, to those of the second and 
a few of the third generation who used it to designate a snack 
which celebrated the birthday, wedding, oi wedding anniversary 
of a member of the “bouquet ring ” The members assessed them- 
selves to pay for a gift such as a set of silveiware or a piece of 
furniture for the individual honored Although some of the 
forms of play and festivity still persist as folkways, various 
changes have taken place For example, story telling, which was 
once a common feature of neighborhood gatherings, has dis- 
appeared as a form of amusement Dances are now carried on 
in the public dance hall, largely because of the unwillingness to 
“tear up” the modern house. In renting houses landlords exacted 
from prospective tenants a promise to give no dances, as a pre- 
condition for renting 

A large pait of the amusements of the old neighborhood have 
now become formally organized Entertainment for most of the 
males of the neighborhood is provided by two lodges the Wood- 
men (1895-1915) and the Catholic Foresters (since 1905). 
These organizations are conducted for insurance benefits and 
sociability, which is supplied by their business meetings, initia- 
tions, and picnics, occurring about once a month The Woodmen 
transferred to the Clifton Lodge in 1919, the local chapter of 
the Catholic Foresters still exists Other organized amusements 
are designed for both the sexes and all age classes Among these 
are community picnics, the model for which was adopted fiom 
the general culture durmg the youth of the second generation, 
and which became the chief form of amusement for the young 
people of the third generation Picnics were organized by one of 
the local lodges or by some of the other cliques, for every Sunday 
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afternoon duimg the summer months and for most church and 
national holidays The celebrations of these holidays are similar, 
in the main, but vary according to their pecjuliar traditions The 
chief element of all, however, is the picnic 

Independence Day has been celebrated from pioneer times 
by all the nationalities of this region They regarded it as “a 
great day ” One person of the second generation reports "We’d 
each take a rack and put seats all around and go to the woods 
They’d have beer and whiskey on a bar there , they’d fight, too ’’ 
The celebration of Independence Day remained a community 
activity until five years ago Its disappearance was due to the 
decline in population and the greater atti action of the celebration 
in nearby towns 

Decoration Day was celebrated by picnics only durmg the 
decade preceding 1918 Since that date picnics have given way 
to ceremonies in the cemetery honoring those of the parish who 
died in the service of the government during the World War 

The observance of St Patrick’s Day was adopted from the 
adjacent Irish at least as far back as the period of youth of the 
second generation It has usually been celebrated by picnics, and 
for the last fifteen years by dances, at which green dresses are 
worn The holiday, however, is not celebrated by a mass, as it 
IS among the Irish (since St Patrick is the patron saint of Ire- 
land) 

Activities at the picnics included feasting and drinlcing, danc- 
ing, baseball games, riding the merry-go-round, running races, 
horse races, and on the “Fourth,” balloon ascensions Horse- 
racing as a folkway was brought here from Canada In the 
early days of Bourbonnais, Noel Le Vasseur, its founder, brought 
a number of race horses from Canada Others followed his 
example and horse-racing became the chief amusement at Bour- 
bonnais This was done on a much smaller scale at Maple Grove 
Bareback races existed here until the commg of the automobile 
Shooting matches, with the usual prizes, persist 

Other community sports were adopted from the American 
culture Maple Grove, as well as neighboring villages, supported 
a baseball “nine” from about 1880 to 1925, and tournaments 
were conducted every Sunday afternoon When this sport was 
well supported it contributed considerably to the local morale. 
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The organized activities also include the dances now held at 
the public dance halls Although this hall was built in 1875 its 
use did not become (prevalent until about 1890. In some cases 
this was due to opposition of the parents to association by the 
young people outside the control of the home However, most 
parents were willing to take their daughters to the hall The 
chief objection to the dance hall was the added expenditure 
which it involved But when modern frame houses replaced the 
old shanties and cabins and manufactured furniture replaced the 
home-made type the owners were glad to keep their floors and 
furniture undamaged and to avoid the trouble of cleaning after 
the dances Dances at the hall were given by a club of about ten 
men who rented it for a year Until 1900 dances were held every 
two weeks ; between that date and 1920, every week , then every 
two weeks again and finally but once a month until 1929, when 
they were given up as a regular event, though they contmued as 
wedding and anniversary celebrations The decline of the regular 
schedule of dances at the local hall coincided with the construc- 
tion of hard roads leading to larger villages and the decline in 
population and especially the decrease in the number of young 
people The rural neighboihood has become mobilized, and m 
the process it has become urbanized while its members have be- 
come individuated. 



CHAPTER XII 

COMMUNITY organization 

The social organization of this community has been char- 
acterized, especially in recent decades, by a lack of homogeneity 
and cohesion This deficiency in corporate action has been due 
to‘ (i) The geographic distribution of the individuals con- 
cerned; (2) their high mobility, (3) the heterogeneity of the 
residents or of their culture, and (4) the tyje of activities 
specified by traditions as occasions for collective action The 
efficiency or inefficiency of the social organization m turn, has 
been a factor in the perpetuation of the distinctive culture, pro- 
motion of practical interests, and the control over the behavior of 
the individuals concerned. 

The form of land settlement adopted in America did not 
contribute toivard an efficient group organization The manner 
of laying out farms, while placing the farmer close to his land, 
tended to distribute residences in such a way as to lessen social 
contacts between the inhabitants Furthermore, the fact that the 
migrants who had formed the Canadian agricultural village com- 
munity settled in different localities, tended to lessen their ability 
to act upon corporate aims However, propinquity of residence 
has been an important factor m determming lines of association 
and cooperation, for the volume of attendance at the local in- 
stitutions was determined in part by the radius of attraction 
under existing means of locomotion Propinquity was also a 
factor in determining marriage selection, as, for example, inter- 
marriage between unlike culture groups 

The character of the social organization in this community 
has also been affected by the high mobility discussed in a pre- 
ceding chapter. The impermanence of the population has dis- 
rupted neighborly exchanges and impeded the development of an 
intricate social structure Constant and intimate association is a 
necessary condition for the maintenance of a spontaneous social 
organization While the rapport established by previous asso- 
ciation was sufficient to maintain sentimental bonds for a gener- 
ation between these settlers in widely scattered districts and 
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regions, the local cooperative piactices did not develop beyond 
the simpler forms of exchange of labor and aid in cases of want. 

The heterogeneit;f of population also contributed to the lack 
of like-mmdedness, especially with reference to corporate wel- 
fare The diversity of languages and of other cultural items was 
an obstacle to free communication While these handicaps were 
rapidly reduced, this eailier lack of homogeneity among the 
settlers was latei succeeded by othei types of social differen- 
tiation and new sources of centrifugal tendencies 

Notwithstanding the differences in background among the 
pioneers, certain inherent conditions were conducive to rapport 
The societal status of the settlers was much alike, irrespective of 
nationality differences All had to meet the same conditions and 
often relied on each other for help m facing them Differences 
in amount of wealth, therefore, weie not decisive in social differ- 
entiation The pioneer hardships were common to all All had 
to provide for food, clothing, and shelter by their own industry 
They ate home-grown and free indigenous products hominy, 
sorghum, barley coffee, nuts, and berries. They wore homespun 
and lived m board-covered shanties or in log cabins till about 
1885 Until agricultural implements were available field work 
was done by hand. The first settlers hauled their corn a distance 
of twelve miles and their wheat a distance of sixteen miles They 
often had to carry the sacks of wheat ovei the sloughs and re- 
load Perhaps the greatest hardship of the first years was the 
"ague,” or malaria, caused by the abundance of mosquitoes 
which carried the malarial parasite Very few escaped this 
disease 

However, with the passing of pioneer conditions social evalu- 
ation of the possession of wealth produced a considerable degree 
of social division Difference in accumulation of land has been 
a factor in the formation of neighborhood groupings and has 
determined the alignment of cliques. It has also been a force 
in producing cultural heterogeneity within this area Those who 
have acquired more wealth than others have had wider contacts 
and have participated more in the general culture Their wider 
contacts, m turn, have helped them to accumulate more wealth 
In every one of the cases studied in this area, amount of ed- 
ucation, formal or informal, and accumulation of wealth are 
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correlated. Both seem to have been subject to a cumulative 
growth, since the more knowledge a man has, the greater base 
it forms for accumulation of further knowfedge And on knowl- 
edge, apparently, depends where a man’s mterests he, whether 
m the petty disputes of his village or township, or in national 
and international affairs Most of the people of Maple Grove 
have lost interest in their village and have never acquired a 
sufficient basis foi inteiest in national affairs, but they discuss 
the township and county elections with some enthusiasm About 
three men are well enough versed in national C’^ents to be able 
to discuss intelligently the actions of the Farm Board This 
cultural heterogeneity has been one of the apparent factors in the 
breakdown of group solidarity m this local group 

The possession or non-possession of knowledge and wealth 
may also be associated with habits and attitudes which were 
found to be influential m segregating the local population Thus 
those who have had similar cultural backgrounds, talk about the 
same subjects and engage in similar interests They are, to use 
Giddmgs’s term, like-minded, and tend to associate There is a 
group of such associates, residing along one road east of Maple 
Grove for a distance of about a mile, except one who lives in the 
hamlet None of them work very much Four of them spend 
considerable time in fishing At least three are afraid of storms 
and horses The explanation half seriously given by the more 
industrious people of the area is that those who live by the river 
become lary and prefer fishing to farming Another man, because 
of his greater accumulation of knowledge and interests in the 
general culture, is considerably isolated from the remainder of 
the community He has been the dispenser of advice, particularly 
on legal matters, to his neighbors He never loafs in the store 
with the others, he says that their petty jealousies and gossip 
annoy him The formation of such cliques has been a force 
destroying the solidarity of the group Those who belong to 
different universes of discourse do not form a close social or- 
ganization. 

The number and kind of activities promoted by associates 
affects both the form and duration of their cohesion or organ- 
ization The traditions of these people provided many forms of 
participation in which the purpose was sociability and hedonistic 
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satisfaction which m the early years of the settlement served, in 
a measure, to solidify the group These activities have gradually 
changed, as we shall^ee, so that even these bonds of community 
organization are weakenmg or disappearing The activities re- 
ferred to included various forms of mutual aid and support of 
the institutions designed to promote utilitarian, recreational, re- 
ligious, and other interests. 

In the earlier history of the settlement several customary 
forms of mutual aid prevailed One of these was the working 
“bee” in whicji a number of individuals collectively performed 
various tasks for one another. No record was kept of the quan- 
tity of work done for others in the circle of friends, and the 
labor was recompensed by some future reciprocity or by enter- 
tainment, such as a social gathering or a convivial party Like- 
wise labor for the sick or disabled was freely given at all seasons 

Individuals or families in want also were given provisions 
in keeping with present needs, as measured by frontier standards 
By tradition, generosity was enjoined on festive occasions, espe- 
cially on New Year’s At this season custom prescribed the ob- 
servance of the Ignol^e, an old French Canadian folkway On 
New Year’s eve a party of men in a sleigh or other vehicle went 
from house to house collecting provisions for the poor families 
of the parish At each door they sang an old French Canadian 
“begging song,” were answered by song from within, sang again, 
and were invited in Here they first kissed all the girls and then 
sang, ate, and drank After they had visited several houses they 
could eat no more but could always drink, so that by the end of 
the journey they were very convivial In this way enough pio- 
visions might be collected to supply the wants of indigent fam- 
ilies for the rest of the winter Although the Ignolde was solely 
a French Canadian custom, the French and Belgians from the 
old country joined their fellow-parishioners in its observance 
It persisted until about twenty years ago, that is, through the 
youth of the third generation The passing of this folkway 
indicates the loss of parish solidarity, and a conformity to the 
surrounding custom Since 1910 the poor of the parish have been 
left to the charity of the county 

Corporate action m the form of preventative treatment and 
improvement m the economic prosperity of members of the group 
was thus less thoroughly developed than the exchange of laboi 
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and relief of present wants. In one known instance neighborly- 
aid was given in order to save the farms of debtors. This occurred 
after the Civil War, when one rich resident loaned money to 
a few war veterans However, this was not a corporate action 
arising out of a sense of collective responsibility, it was solely 
an individual neighborly response Apparently the traditions 
transplanted here did not prescribe responsibility by the group 
for the economic security of the constituent individuals Con- 
sequently success or failure rested with each person or his im- 
mediate family This individualistic schematizatipn of behavior 
affected the efficiency of the social organization, for it interfered 
with corporate action in meeting the competitive world 

The economic organization at Maple Grove seems to have 
been determined by the radius of the wagon haul, rather than by 
local patriotism or a sense of obligation to the local merchants. 
Consequently the trade area remained approximately stationary 
until changes in transportation occurred. Until 1915 Maple Grove 
supported two or three general stores. At that time the largest 
store received every week about 100 dozen eggs and thirty 
pounds of butter and paid for this produce with merchandise. 
The people usually did their week’s trading on Sunday morning 
after church. However, since 1915 there has been only one store 
in Maple Grove Its stock is restricted to a few essentials and its 
receipts of butter and eggs are small, since only two or three 
farmers continue to sell to it habitually. The store continues to be 
a loafing place, especially for the older men who gossip, usually 
m the French language These changes have been due to the 
improvements made in roads and vehicles during the last twenty 
years, whereby trade has been increasingly diverted to the larger 
centers Now the trade area of Maple Grove has been contracted 
to a one-mile radius, but not all the people living within this 
distance trade at the local store. Of twenty-three families living 
within this radius, eight (five of whom have no means of trans- 
portation) buy most of their groceries at this hamlet , the other 
fifteen go to larger villages Most of the clothing and furniture 
has been bought at the larger places since the time when such 
articles ceased to be made at home 

Also several other establishments designed to cater to materi- 
al and hedonistic interests have existed at these crossroads These 
establishments included a saloon (1894-1918), a barbershop, and 
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pool room (1900-1923), and blacksmith and wood shops (1875- 
1910) The saloon absorbed much of the income of the population 
and provided conspicmous means of male conviviality Heie most 
of the men in the tiade area came more frequently than to any 
other institution Social intercourse was facilitated by conversa- 
tion, singing, card playing, and collective drmking While older 
men enjoyed conviviality in the saloon, the young men and boys 
in time gathered increasingly in the pool room In 1923 the 
operator of the pool room moved to a larger village and estab- 
lished the samp business there 

The collective activities pertaining to religious observances 
and church festivities most nearly represented an inclusive com- 
munity organization Here, as in Canada, the church was the 
center of the community life, the scene of their weddings, fun- 
erals, and religious festivities, the home of their traditions, and 
the guardian of their ancestral memories Thus the chuich not 
only supplemented religious observances in the family, it also 
supplied collective participation m these observances and facili- 
tated social intercourse. Furthermore, it gave expression to the 
effort to perpetuate the culture of the group, through such means 
as the parochial school and the celebration of saints’ days On 
St Anne’s Day people make the pilgrimage to the saint’s shrine, 
where they seek a cure for their ills This woiship was trans- 
planted from Canada, where it had taken place at the shiine of 
St Anne de Beaupre This custom in turn, had been earned 
over from Brittany by the first colonists of Canada The fisher- 
men of Brittany celebrate the day of St Anne Dor6, their pro- 
tectress, with great festivities The Day of St John the Baptist, 
the Patron Saint of French Canadians, is celebrated in towns 
having a considerable proportion of French Canadians On this 
day there is a special mass and sermon, as well as a picnic 

The church also has been the center for various subsidiary 
activities, such as the annual bazaars and fortnightly card parties, 
which were conducted for the benefit of the church by the Sisters 
of Mercy while they were stationed here (1884-1922), and since 
then by the Ladies' Aid or Altar Society, which was founded at 
that time (1922) The bazaars are a means of raising money 
by selling chances on articles donated for this purpose by mem- 
bers of the parish, and by the sale of dinners Also there are 
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usually dancing and games The first bazaar was held for the 
building of the church m 1874 The first card party was given in 
1894, but such entertainment was not giver? regularly until four 
years ago Within the last four or five years card parties for the 
benefit of the local church have come to be a populai amusement 
among the older people of Maple Grove Relatives and friends 
often come from a distance of fifteen miles to these parties, 
which are made the occasion for the renewal of old acquaint- 
ances These social events m which people from neighboring 
towns, as well as members of the parish, participate, are now 
virtually the only ones surviving at Maple Grove 

The church no longer plays a dominating role in the lives of 
the people, as it formerly did This is due to several factors 
Among these is the mobility which began in pioneer times The 
first concern of the settlers was land rather than the church, and 
the consequent unsettled conditions inliibited the development 
of such a church community as had existed m Canada The 
present church, which was built in 1874, attracted communicants 
f 1 om a radial distance of about seven miles for a few years, until 
churches were built at other villages The present boundaries of 
the parish he about three and one-half miles from the churcli in 
all directions However, this institution did not embrace all the 
residents within the parish bounds The non-inclusion of the 
few non-Catholics of this area in the religious community, does 
not, of course, mean that they were excluded from other com- 
munity activities 

Although the communicants still attend services on Sundays 
and on the special church holidays the pious devotions of the 
first settlers seem not to have survived the first generation This 
IS indicated by the attendance at church and the support of the 
convent Of 18 men of the second generation who are, or have 
been until recently, members of the parish and concerning whom 
information is available, 13 attend church regularly, of 17 wom- 
en, IS attend regularly, of 21 men of the third generation, 14 
attend church regularly, of 19 women of this generation, 17 
attend regularly In these cases the women bring the children 
A loss of adherence to the church is also shown by the diminis’ 
ing attendance at the parochial school established in 1874 ai 
extending to 1922 Only approximately half of the children i 
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the district attended this school, it was said, because of the ex- 
pense involved However, since the fee was only fifty cents per 
month, this probably would not have kept people from sending 
their children if the church had been supported as it was m 
Canada 

Other evidences of tlie weakening of the bonds of this center 
of community organization are found in the indifference to the 
communion and participation m the choir In his sermons the 
priest tells his parishioners that Maple Grove is spiritually dead, 
since communions are poorly attended even on New Year’s Day, 
which IS their greatest festival He reminds them that their choir 
IS neglected, although it ought to be well supported by a parish 
of French Canadians and Belgians, who have a tradition for 
singing. 

An indication of this disintegration of the local church is 
supplied by the contrast between the religious fervor of the 
present inhabitants of Maple Grove and that of recent arrivals 
from Canada. These newcomers, who in respect to religious 
observances resemble the original settlers here, are considered by 
individuals of the third and fourth generations to be very reli- 
gious While the immigrants' piety is respected by adults it is 
ridiculed by the fourth generation The newcomers, on the other 
hand, think the older residents very lax m their devotion, for 
example, in their failure to attend all the lenten services 

The prevailing opinion concerning religion seems to be that 
it is dying out. According to a daughter of the pioneers' "Poor 
old religion is fading away. It’s nice to be religious, but the 
church won’t save you , you have to save yourself It’s good for 
the young, it helps them to lead righteous lives, but as we grow 
older we realize that we have to save ourselves ’’ 

Another factor in the loss of dominance by the church is the 
transference of social activities from the neighborhood and com- 
munity to larger centers of population For the young people of 
the first generation the chuich was the medium of communication 
through which arrangements were made for house parties and 
other amusements Now the occasions for communication be- 
tween members of the church have disappeared While the pa- 
rishioners attend services on Stmday and on special church hol- 
idays, they come only to worship and disperse immediately after 
the services 
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Some diminution in prestige of the church has also been due 
to the short tenure of office by the priests throughout the history 
of the settlement From 1856 to the presejit Maple Grove has 
had twelve pastors. In conseqiience of this high mobility there 
has been a loss of continuity Also some of the subsidiary or- 
ganizations of the Church, which depend upon the initiative and 
preference of the padre, have fluctuated with the attitude of the 
incumbent For example, under the supervision of the pastor 
holdmg office at Maple Grove from 1894 to 1919 these organ- 
izations flourished He secured Sisteis of Mercy to teach in the 
parochial school, authorized the card parties for t&e church, and 
encouraged the organization of the women’s church societies But 
other pastors have not been equally interested in such activities 

The priest no longer holds his earlier dominant place m main- 
taimng social organization. Formerly his function mcluded the 
maintenance of French Canadian genealogy through the records 
of the church register, the keeping of the habitants’ savings, and 
the bestowal of blessing at birth, marriage, and death He also 
directed amusements, recreations, and social intercourse Now 
his functions are more limited, but he still retains several ceremo- 
nials He still blesses the sacramental bread (contributed by the 
wealthier families of the parish) and distributes it among the 
people He still observes the ceremony of blessing the people on 
New Year’s day, and he spoke the midnight mass on Christmas 
Eve until two years ago when this folkway was abolished by the 
cardinal, after it had spread to the churches of Chicago where 
the streets were considered unsafe for pedestrians at this tame 
of the night There are corresponding changes m the attitudes 
of the parishioners who no longer touch their hats as a sign of 
respect when greeting the padre Thus the church, like other 
local institutions, is waning as a factor in commumty organ- 
ization 

An index of this passing of the former mtegratmg forces is 
provided by the conflicts between the neighbors and their fac- 
tions No local organization is at present able to prevent these 
conflicts by unifying efforts with reference to a corporate aim 
Individualizmg competitive tendencies have been here noted in 
connection with economic and political activities 

The economic competition for more and better land began 
among the first settlers and still exists among their descendants 
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The differential accumulation of land seems to have involved va- 
rious activities of a dissimulative, if not of an exploitative, nature. 
For example, there ^s the case of a man who fenced in eighty 
acres of land to give the impression that he owned it until he had 
accumulated sufficient capital to buy it Such methods as these 
in business transactions have conditioned individuals to altitudes 
of latent, and even overt, distrust and antagonism For example, 
the assumption is often expiessed, when anyone of the commu- 
nity has made an unusually profitable land deal, that he has ac- 
complished this by taking advantage of or exploiting the other 
party to the transaction Extraordinary success in tlie accumu- 
lation of land IS explained in the same way “I Icnow he didn’t 
get all that land ‘honest’ ” is a common expression 

An incident disclosing this attitude occuiied in connection 
with the installing of a telephone line about thirty years ago Two 
local men who organized a cooperative telephone company had 
obtained subscriptions from most of the local farmeis, and had 
constructed most of the line when a suspicion arose among some 
of the subscribers that the two promoters were planning to keep 
tlie stock themselves, whereas in reality the latter were unwilling 
to sell stock until they had completed the line Distrust arose 
among the illiterate and uneducated towards the leaders who, 
because of their superior knowledge, were surmised to be cheat- 
ing their neighbors Three business men from a neighboring 
town who were building a line in adjacent territory then took 
advantage of the situation at Maple Grove to gam control of the 
local company They induced several of those who had conceived 
a distrust of their local leaders to go among their neighbors and 
persuade them to support the outside interests 

The local enterprisers started a counter propaganda and suc- 
ceeded in retaining fifty-one per cent of the subscribers The 
rival promoters now protested the control of the company in 
court, and all the adherents of each group, constituting most of 
the farmers of this parish, appeared in court to oppose one an- 
other When the control was determined to be in the hands of 
the local men, the forty-mne per cent who had supported the 
rival enterprisers broke their pledges and subscribed to the out- 
side company This resulted in the operation of two interlacing 
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competing telephone lines in this locality. The antagonisms 
aroused by this conflict have persisted among some of the indi- 
viduals to the present time. , 

Conflict also characterizes tlie political activities of Maple 
Grove During the years 1894 to 1928, when this hamlet was 
incorporated under a chaiter, the annual elections of officers were 
usually hotly contested Candidates were supported by factions 
between ivhom much hard feeling was generated, especially 
among those who were defeated This antagonism often extend- 
ed from one election to the next, and thus perpetual strife existed 

Besides the ambition for the honors of holding office, there 
was apparently another motive for such serious activity on the 
part of candidates and their supporters There were certain 
financial gams which were possible for those who controlled the 
village funds A trustee could be paid above the normal rate for 
his individual services to the community, such as scraping the 
road or, with his fellow officers, going to the county seat for 
“legal advice,” a practice which professedly seemed necessary to 
the local office holders 

Perhaps for these reasons taxes were diligently collected. The 
chief revenue, of course, was derived from the saloon After the 
latter had been abolished, the officers attempted to collect taxes. 
They met opposition from one individual who had sufficient 
knowledge of law to know that the collection of taxes could not 
be enforced unless their purpose was specified He was taken 
to court, where he was, of course, upheld, and no more attempts 
at tax collection were made Such incidents as these have been 
disintegrating forces in the community. 

Lesser tendencies toward self-assertion may not be disrup- 
tive, for they are a normal aspect of social organization. Only 
when rivalry and competition disrupt personal relations m a 
normal social unit may they be said to be disorganizing factors 
Among these minor rivalries a few items may be noted Families 
vie with each other at weddings in giving "purses,” or gifts of 
money There is also rivalry in dress, especially among the young 
women During the period of youth of the second generation 
"waterproof” dresses were in style and a man felt that he had 
failed to uphold the honor of the family if he could not buy a 
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waterproof dress for his wife “If you couldn’t buy a water- 
proof dress they laughed at you A neighbor would say, ‘I see 
your wife got a new,waterproof dress I’m going to buy one for 
my woman as soon as I sell a load of corn ’ ” The second gen- 
eration adopted the custom of wearing new dresses on Easter, 
Christmas, St John’s Day, St Patrick’s Day, Independence Day, 
Decoration Day, and Laboi Day The young women of the third 
generation, it is said, required new dresses every thiee or four 
weeks and often for each dance The competition for the most 
beautiful dress was keen Some tried to attract admiration by 
wearing very brightly colored and flowered garments, others, 
however, who had had more contact with the fashion of the day, 
thought them to be m “bad taste ’’ There was always a race to 
be the fiist to adopt the new styles observed in Kankakee, or to 
be first to imitate those who had adopted them 

Such minor rivalries show that the process of social differ- 
entiation has been under way for several generations When 
emulation takes place in reference to a corporate aim of the 
group the social structure is solidified But in this group there 
has been no such impersonal or inclusive objective since the early 
years of the settlement Most of the activity has been individual- 
istic, even if it was performed collectively This want of a sense 
of corporate responsibility seems to have been influenced by 
traditions In addition, various other factors which were inherent 
in the new environment contributed to the same result. Migra- 
tion to the city, contacts with the surrounding population and the 
transfer of business, sociability, and hedonistic activities to the 
larger villages and urban centers have drained the hamlet’s vi- 
tality, Competition, prestige, and numbers are against the social 
organization based on an earlier economy and a local culture 



CHAPTER XIII 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND ACCULTURATION 

The social groups resident m the area of Maple Grove have 
undergone various changes in their social organization and tlieir 
distinctive culture They have tended to take on the vicinal folk- 
ways, and in some cases have contributed items of their own 
traditions to the general customs of the region The changes 
which have taken place in the smaller community, however, can- 
not be ascribed solely to the contacts between unlike national 
antecedents These changes were also due in part to the invasion 
of urban ways However, both streams of influence have been 
involved in the undermining of the local organization here re- 
viewed 

The Flench Canadians who had had pioneer experience in 
Canada adjusted most readily to the semi-fiontier conditions 
But adjustment of all nationalities to each other was aided by 
the fact that all had common hardships to meet and were often 
prompted to face them togethei There were common emergen- 
cies such as sickness, accidents, and the need for exchange of 
labor The process of reciprocal adjustment was likewise facil- 
itated by the fact that most of the groups here thrown together 
had common religious affiliations, for the Belgians, French, 
Canadians, Irish, and some of the Germans were Catholics Thus 
they went to the same church and to the same wakes together 
and observed the same church holidays 

The first three nationalities although differing m minor lin- 
gual peculiarities also have a common language base Because the 
Flench Canadians predominate numerically they in past assimi- 
lated the Belgians and others into their speech form and folk- 
ways This made it possible for a member of one nationality to 
paiticipate in the social activities of the other A son of English 
pioneer parents informs us “We mingled with the French No 
lines were drawn We all play games and sing songs ” The Ger- 
mans joined the "bouquet” rmgs or parties, which were purely 
a French Canadian tradition, and which were led by the French 
Canadians French Canadians went to Irish and Danish dances 
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and learned their national steps, while all these nationalities 
adopted the American dances There has always been toleiation 
or social mixing between Catholics and non-Catholics, as well as 
between language groups, in this area For example, the French 
Canadians often had some German Piotestant youths as partici- 
pants at their dances They recognized, but tolerated, the dif- 
ferences in ways such as the non-use of liquor by Protestants 
Assimilation of the general American culture and especially in 
recent years, of the urban culture, has taken place through ( i ) 
use of a common language, (2) education, (3) the reading of 
newspapers, (4) travel, (5) participation In national crises, (6) 
business activities, and (7) amusements 

The first essential, or at least the chief convenience, in assimi- 
lation, was the breaking down of the language barriers In the 
center of the community and immediately surrounding Maple 
Grove, nearly all of the residents were French Canadians, but 
on the edges of this aiea association between language gioups 
was frequent Those of the first generation never wholly over- 
came the language difficulty French was always spoken m the 
family Most of the parents have continued to speak it and teach 
It to their children without any question, but some have done 
so systematically, justifying themselves by the value of a knowl- 
edge of French Their argument has gained support from the 
success of three of their sons who went from Maple Grove to 
the late war and became interpreters in France 

Those of the second generation recall vividly their difficulties 
in understanding the speech of a neighbor, if he was a German 
or an Irishman A Belgian was somewhat easier to comprehend 
and a Frenchman from France still easier Most of the persons 
m the second generation of all nationalities learned English in 
school , and unless they were completely surrounded by residents 
of their own nationality, became bilingual and were more able 
than their fathers had been to cooperate successfully with then 
neighbors of other national antecedents The English language 
became the Imgua franca of this area Most of the children of 
the fourth generation understand, but do not speak, French, even 
m the family A few are ashamed to speak it, but most of the 
people, both parents and children, condemn this attitude, and are 
proud of their ability to speak two- languages 
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Most of these settlers who came fiom Canada were illiterate, 
for education was not in their traditions As one of their daugh- 
ters explains “The French and Belgians weje in favor of build- 
ing schools for in Europe they had all been forced to have 
education The Canadians were less interested in education than 
in the Bible and home work ” However, many of the pioneers 
were anxious that their sons, at least, learn English, because they 
themselves, and their sons until they had acquired the language, 
were handicapped in business affairs and m their relation with 
their non-French speaking neighbors ^ 

The schooling of the youths of the second generation was not 
satisfactory or effective Very few of them went beyond the 
“fifth reader ” This was due partly to the fact that the children 
who had spoken only French before beginning their schooling, 
and were forbidden to speak their home language at school, found 
It very difficult to understand their teacher and to gam any help 
from their fellows. Furthermore, the instruction was not of high 
quality, either in respect to content or methods. It is said that in 
the school which was one mile east of Maple Grove and which 
was attended by a small proportion of French Canadian children, 
the teacher would frequently abandon instruction and lead the 
children in a square dance This shows a contrast with the edu- 
cational activities of the Belgian pioneers who were comparatively 
very well educated and were able to send their sons to college 

Among those of the third generation, a majority have gone 
only through the district school, or until they had reached the 
minimum school attendance age required by law Some went 
through ten or twelve grades of the parochial school Within the 
last ten years several children of the third and fourth generations 
have attended the high school at nearby villages The children 
who attended the public school were thereby enabled to par- 
ticipate in othei activities For example, the children of the 
second and third generations competed with those of other 
schools of the township for the spelling championship in the so- 
called "spelling schools,” that is, “spelling matches ” Once every 
week throughout the winter the local school either entertained or 
visited a rival Assimdation and participation in the general 
culture thus began at an early age 

A change in social behavior has been induced by activities 
associated Avith education in the city, especially among those who 
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have attended village high schools within the last ten years Eng- 
lish has come to be preferi ed to French The young people freely 
join their fellow students in spoits and sociability Here they 
have accepted the prevailing modes of behavior, for example, the 
relatively free relation between the sexes which has developed 
in the last decade This pattern has been cairied back to the 
community, where it has been adopted by those who have not 
attended high school Also the custom of having “wild parties” 
has spread from the high schools of the neaiby towns to the social 
activities of the youth of Maple Giove These “parties” are 
usually planned for evenings when the parents of one of the 
group are expected to be absent, since the activities carried on 
would piobably not be sanctioned by the elders 

Another instrument of acculturation and also of urbanization 
IS the newspaper, which made its entiance into Maple Grove dur- 
ing the seventies Several persons began to subscribe to the 
county weekly newspaper about 1872, and a weekly Chicago 
paper about 1880 Those who could not read enough to under- 
stand the newspaper had it read to them by their children who 
were attending the public school Most of the second generation 
learned to read and took the newspapers when they set up homes 
of their own (See Table XIX ) 

The county papers have always been popular, largely because 
they printed personal items concerning relatives and friends who 
lived in the neighboring towns At present the residents who 
read the local papers discuss county affairs, while those who take 
the Chicago papers talk more about national and international 
affairs The same generalization holds true for the use of the 
radio Those who have had more contact with the general cul- 
ture, listen to the market reports, comic dialogues, and dramatiza- 
tions of the life of the urban family However, a few other radio 
owners “tune m” especially on the popular music, and derive their 
greatest pleasure from ballads sung to the guitar 

Assimilation was also promoted by participation in the na- 
tional service during three wars, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, and the World War Those who took part in 
these wars apparently did so out of a sense of duty to their 
adopted country, and still enjoy discussing their enlistment and 
service People are proud to tell oof their relatives who enlisted 
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Table XIX 

CRITERIA OF PAETICIPATION IN THE GENERAL CULTURE BY 10 FAMILIES OF 

THE Second and 13 Families of the Third Generation 


Criteria and Participation of Contact 

1 Generations 

Total 

z 

3 

Literacy of head of families 

5 

13 

18 

Newspaper subset iptions 

7 

18 

Chicago 


5 

7 

County and other local 

S 

6 


Magazine subscriptions 

6 


16 

Radio sets 

Education of childien 

5 


16 

Eight grades 

7 

, 4 

II 

High school 


5 

6 

College 




Automobiles owned 

Heads of families attending motion pic- 

4 

S 

9 

Heads of families who have taken long 

3 

6 

9 

trips 

'5 

S 

10 


in the National Seivice during these wars A high ratio of the 
settlers of Maple Giove went to the Civil War and some of them 
found it difficult to retain then land when they returned, being 
saved only by the financial support of a settler from France who 
had made considerable money in Pennsylvania before coming to 
Maple Glove From the area within two miles of this hamlet, 
eight of French Canadian descent went to the late war, and one 
of them died in Europe This has occasioned the local observance 
of Memorial Day There has also been a more or less conscious 
acceptance of the national symbols As noted heretofore, Inde- 
pendence Day has been regularly celebrated with great festivity 
and ceremony 

Travel and other forms of mobility necessarily involve social 
contact and thus contribute to the blending of follcways The 
French Canadians brought traditions of fluidity, and the visiting 
of fi lends and relatives in distant localities promoted acquaintance 
with the general culture The quest for new lands and the migra- 
tion to the cities in response to economic competition likewise 
engendered extensive contacts Such mobility began soon after 
the founding of the settlement and has continued to the present 
time Of the relatively large number of the early settlers who 
migiated West, some returned Others have made trips to the 
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far West foi pleasure, often for the purpose of visiting their 
relatives (See Table XIX,) Consequently, they speak familiarly 
of the nation from ^he geographical standpoint 

Social contacts incidental to business activities have contiib- 
uted to acculturation both from the general culture to the French 
Canadian folkways and from the uiban to the rural manneiisms 
Since the early days of the settlement, marketing and buying 
have been carried on at one of the nearby villages and even at 
the larger urban centers of the county Persons of the second 
generation usually made such business trips once or twice a year , 
their sons went more frequently in buggies and light wagons, 
and then grandsons go as a mattei of casual routine 

Although most of the merchants in tliese larger centers were 
formerly of French Canadian extraction, contact with them was 
a source of acculturation Indeed, assinjilation was aided by 
these similar antecedents, for the common language enabled the 
lural residents to learn from their more urbanized compatriots 
Visiting with urban relatives and friends had a like result For 
example, about thirty per cent of the present population of 
Kankakee is of French Canadian descent and by preference the 
older people still converse in French when they congregate These 
contacts with the urban mai kets and residents have facilitated the 
adoption of the styles, especially in dress, which are observed 
there One who came to Maple Grove from Kankakee in 1897 
found the people here “old-fashioned and countrified,” but trying 
to keep up with the styles, which they copied from those they 
saiv in the city or from those of the village who had already 
adopted them. 

Commingling of the people of Maple Grove with those from 
other surrounding towns occurred in such activities as dances, 
card parties, picnics, and other forms of conviviality These 
events have occurred frequently, thereby supplying occasions for 
intihiate exchange of ideas by people of the various communities 

The dance hall at Maple Grove, which was one of the first of 
this region, was occasionally patronized by people living at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles The majority of these visitors were 
descendants of French Canadians, and of these the larger number 
were relatives and friends But individuals from other ante- 
cedents were often attracted, some of them explain, by “those 
beautiful French girls ” 
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Beginning with the third generation, the young people of 
Maple Grove also went to dances in other towns, especially those 
inhabited by French Canadians, where almo^gt everyone had num- 
erous relatives and friends When the hard roads were con- 
structed, those who could afford to buy automobiles, and those 
having friends who OAvned them, began to attend dances almost 
exclusiAely at the larger towns of the county 

Foi some amusements the people of Maple Grove have always 
depended on the city Circuses at Kankakee were attended by 
the second generation Informants state that they started from 
Maple Grove as early as foui m the morning so they would be 
on time for the parade The fanners of Maple Grove have 
always attended the county fairs and several have made it a piac- 
tice to visit the state fair at Springfield 

The young people of the third generation went to larger towns 
to see public spectacles of various kmds They even went to the 
cities for Independence Day, when there was a "celebration” at 
Maple Grove Now the local "celebrations” have ceased and the 
residents readily go to town for these merry-makings The 
French Canadians’ own great day, that of St John the Baptist, 
yras celebrated at Kankakee until 1928 On this day picnics and 
patriotic speeches recalled the chief events of Canadian history 
Especially since the coming of the hard roads, those of all ages 
who could afford it, have attended the moving pictures at the 
largest town in the county Families attend as a unit, and young 
people go in groups to these amusements 

Participation in these various activities has resulted in the 
imitation of the behavior patterns characteristic of the wider 
urban and national culture One of these imitations — the adop- 
tion of the behavior ways of the village high-school children by 
these rural children — has already been mentioned Other changes 
have occurred m the important characteiistics of this local culture 
group, as for example, m the marriage customs and the size of 
the family The French Canadians brought a tradition favormg 
the large family system The number of children per family 
among the French Canadians in Canada, according to Hopkins,^ 
is usually from ten to fifteen, and it may even be as high as 
twenty or twenty-five The explanations which he offers for the 

C Hopkins, French Canada and the St Lawrence Philadelphia 
Winston, 1913, p 242 
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high birth rate are the survival of pioneer piactices and the en- 
couragements supplied by the government and the chui ch. Dur- 
ing three generation^, at Maple Grove, an average reduction of 
more than 50 per cent has taken place in the number of children 
per family Data were obtainable for a total of fifty-thiee fami- 


Table XX 

Changes in Size of Families during Three Generations 



lies, of whom twelve belonged to the immigrants, twenty-five to 
their chddren, and twenty to their grandchildren These data, 
which are recorded in Table XX, imply that this local trend con- 
forms to the general changes in follcways 

The influence of culture contact was also suggested by one of 
the local parish priests He believes that the decline in the size 
of the family has been due to the presence of a considerable num- 
ber of Belgians, among whom families have habitually been 
smaller than those of the French Canadians. It is probable that 
this reduction was partly due to the imitation of Belgian customs, 
especially since there has been considerable intermarrying be- 
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tween the two groups But the decline was probably due also to 
imitation of the general culture, and especially the follcways of 
the city In discussing the reduction in thft number of children, 
persons of the third generation who aie also parents, are clearly 
of the opinion that tins reduction has been highly beneficial , and 
they are critical of those who have persisted in having large 
families 

Another index of assimilation is an increasing tendency to 
mairy outside of the local culture group Such community and 
cultural exogamy is shown in Table XXI Of 83, persons of the 
second generation, 68 per cent married residents of the Maple 
Glove community, and a total of 87 per cent married those of 
the same national antecedents, largely of this and nearby com- 
munities Among 92 persons of the thud generation, the respec- 
tive peicentages are 54 and 74 Among ii marriages of tlie 
fourth generation, 9 married outside of the community, and at 
the same time crossed both nationality and cultural lines in their 
maiiiage selection This may mean either that othei cultures 
have a prepondei atmg prestige with the fourth geneialion or that 
due to the frequent kinship ai ising from previous local endogamy, 
persons of the fourth generation are forced to look in other areas 
and groups for suitable marital partners At all events, these 
data indicate fusion with the general population The family 
thus becomes an increasingly important agency, as well as an 
index, of assimilation. 

Marriages with Belgians have not taken place to a great ex- 
tent, probably due to the wide differences in wealth Where 
wealth has been nearly equal, marriages between French Cana- 
dians and Belgians have occurred Such cleavage along lines of 
wealth also obtained among the other cultural groups in this com- 
munity Marriage of Catholics to non-Cathohcs has been per- 
sistently discouiaged by the church, but occasionally it has oc- 
cur led Apparently there has never been any strong prejudice 
against it among the people The young bride or groom, how- 
ever, IS usually taken into the local church before the marriage 
In an area of several miles surrounding Maple Grove, the resi- 
dents are almost exclusively adherents oT the Catholic parish 
Therefore the occasions for religious exogamy or of induction 
into the local church through man lage have been relatively rare 
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The group has at no time been opposed to the acquisition of 
the folkways of the adopted country Indeed, education, at least 
the acquisition of the English language, wfvs welcomed, probably 
as a means of aiding adjustment to the new environment The 
sentimental attachment to the group heritages were so strong that 
these people retained their vernacular into the fourth generation 
But interest in Canadian hero stones did not continue into the 
third generation except as a label of respect for ancestors The 
group made the transition to a new set of folkways so gradually 
that no great tension was produced in the younj^ of any of the 
three native-born generations There have been a few signs of 
personal crises among the young m consequence of their attempt 
to obscure their cultural antecedents But tlhe process of internal 
change in response to diffeiences in cultures has been accom- 
plished at a normal rate and with comparatively little disturbance. 
Such disorganization in the community, as that which is reflected 
in petty strife and working at cross purposes, may be ascribed to 
the waning of the earlier traditions of mutual aid and the indi- 
viduation of the rural population, due to the encroachment of 
urban ways, especially the individual schematization of life 

From the foregoing it will be noted that the smaller rural 
social group is undergoing change, if not disintegration. The 
breakdown of the local culture has proceeded unequally in the 
communities reviewed because of differences in permanency of 
the population, internal conflicts, the duration of the exposure to 
the competing follcways, and the attitudes provided m the local 
gioups themselves Differences in the degree of change are also 
recorded by the unequal moiale of the groups 

Whether these transitions are an index of progress it is im- 
possible to say Statements concerning the advantages of any 
one form of culture are necessarily based on presuppositions 
which are themselves usually given in the points of view of a 
particular social group In other words, conduct pertaining to 
the various aspects of associated living belongs in a social and 
cultural system Because folkways are complex, it is inexpedient 
to make a single evaluative statement cdncerning them Some 
items may be estimable and others objectionable from a given 
point of view, but in the main they tend to be judged by the 
uses they serve. 
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In both communities the loss of the distinctive local traits has 
been hastened by the general process of urbanization, whereby 
the centei of attentipn has shifted from the hamlet to larger 
places This process has been gieatly accelerated during the last 
two decades because of the new forms of contacts available 
However, it cannot be said that the earlier cultures are wholly 
lost , toi even in those areas where the former folkways are fast 
disappearing, the local traditions retain a coloring which can be 
traced to the earlier forms of oiganization in these ruial groups 
When viewed in theii histone perspective, the trends noted are 
seen to be meiefy one more item in the ceaseless process of modi- 
fying rural social life through the lural-urban intei change of 
influences. 
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